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N the populous and: . kingdoms of enge. | 


1 modern Europe, the | revolutions of public 
affairs ſeldom diſturb the humble obſcurity of - wp 
private life; but the national tranſactions of Greece ec 
involved the intereſt of every family, and deeply in Sicily. * 
affected the fortune and happineſs of every indivi- 
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dual. Had the arms of the Athenians proved be- 
ceſsful in Sicily, each citizen would have derived 
from that event an immediate acceſſion of wealth, 
as well as of power, and have felt a proportional 
increaſe of honour and ſecurity. But their proud 
hopes periſhed for ever in the harbour of Syracuſe. 
The ſucceeding diſaſters ſhook to the foundation 
the fabric of their empire. In one raſh enterpriſe 


they loſt their army, their fleet, the prudence of 


The news 
bronght to 


Athens. 


Olymp. 
Kei. 4. 
A. Ci 413. 


their experienced generals, and the flouriſhing 
vigour of their manly youth Irteparable diſaſters! 
which totally diſabled them to reſiſt the confederacy 
of Peloponneſus, reinforeed by the reſentment of 
a new and powerful enemy. While a Lacedæ- 
monian army inveſted their city, they had reaſon 


to dread that a Syracuſan fleet ſhould aſſault the 


Piræus; that Athens muſt finally yield to theſe 
eombined attacks, and her once proſperous citizens 
deſtroyed by the ſword, or dragged into captivity, 
atone by their death or diſgrace for the cruelties 
which they had recently inflicted on the 3 
republics of Melos and Scone, 
The dreadful alternative of victory ns defeat, 
renders it little ſurpriſing that the Athenians ſhould 
have rejected intelligence, which they muſt have 
received with. horror. The firſt meſſengers of ſuch 


ad news were treated with contempt : but it was 


1 Thucydid. 1. vii, p. 337. Cicero goes farther. Hic primum 
opes illius civitatis viz, comminute, deprefſzque ſunt: ia 
hoc portu Athenienfrum nobjlitatis, imperij, ur naufragĩium 
ae eniſtunatur. Cicer, in Verrem, v. 37 
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impoſſible long to with-hald belief from the CHAP. 


miſerable fugitives, whoſe ſqualid and dejected 


countenances too faithfully atteſted the public cala- 
mity. Such evidence could not be refuſed; the 
arrogance of incredulity was abaſhed, and the whole 
republic thrown into conſternation, or ſeized with 


deſpair. The venerable members of the Areo- 


pagus expreſſed the majeſty of ſilent ſorrow ; but 
the piercing cries of woe extended many a mile 
along the lofty walls which joined the Pirzws to the 


bridled fury againſt the diviners and orators, whoſe 


blind predictions, and ambitious harangues, had 
promored an n I an e thay 


country, 
The diſtreſs of the 2 was too 


at to 


admit the comfort of ſympathy; but had they been G 
capable of receiving, they had little reaſon to #, 


expect, that melancholy conſolation. The tidings 
O afflicting to them gave unſpeakable joy to their 
neighbours; many feared, moſt hated, and all 
envied a people who had long uſurped the do- 
minion of Greece. The Athenian allies, or rather 
hoy: ine ien Conte aud ihagda, 


'® The calamity was. great that the boldeſt imagination had 
"never dared to conceive its exiſtence, Their minds being thus 
- unprepared, the Athenians, - ſays Thucydides, diſbelieved 
K* Teig rare rer FeaTiurwr E are Tu 10 —— 
even thoſe ſoldiers who eſcaped from this melancholy buſineſs, 
The ſtories, of Plutarch in Nicia, of Athengus, &c. may be 
ſafely rejected as —_ ſince they are inconſiſtent with Thucy- 
dides*s narrative. 
3 Thucydid, 1. viii. p. 338, & ſeqq. 
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* prepared to aſſert their independence; the con- 
— federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracuſans 


Abetted 
by the re- 
lentment 


of Perſia. 


juſtly aſſumed the firſt rank, were unſatisfied with 


victory, and longed for revenge: even thoſe com- 
munities, which had hitherto declined the danger 
of a doubtful conteſt, meanly folicited to become 
parties in a war, which they expected muſt OY 
terminate in the deſtruction of Athen. 


Should all the efforts of ſuch a powerful con- 


a federacy ſtill prove inſufficient to accompliſh the 
ruin of the devoted city, there was yet another 
enemy behind, from whoſe ſtrength and animoſity 


the Athenians had every thing to fear. The long 


and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes king of Perſia, 


expired four hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Chriſtian æra. The two following years were 
remarkable for a rapid ſucceſſion of kings, Xerxes, 
Sogdianus, Ochus ; the laſt of whom aſſumed the 
name of Darius, to which hiſtorians haye added 


the epithet of Nothus, the baſtard, to diſtinguiſh 
this effeminate prince from his illuſtrious prede- 


ceflor*. The firſt years of Darius Nothus were 


employed in confirming his diſputed authority, 


and in watching the dangerous intrigues of his 
numerous kinſmen who aſpired to the thrane. 
When every rival was removed that could either 


diſturb his quiet or offend his ſuſpicion, . the 


monarch ſunk into an indolent ſecurity, and his 


voluptuous court was governed by the feeble ad- 


+ Thucydid, I. viii. p. 558, & ſeqq. Diodor. I. xili. p. 348. ; 
s Diodor, I. xii. p. 322. — Perlic, c. xlv. & ſeqq. 
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miniſtration of women and eunuchs *. „But in the 5 
ninth year of his reign Darius was rouſed from his 
lethargy by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia. The 
deſection of the latter threatened to tear from his 
dominion the valuable provinces of Aſia Minor; 
a conſequence which he determined to prevent by. 
employing the bravery of Pharnabazus, and the 
policy of the crafty Tiſſaphernes, to govern re- 
ſpectively the northern and ſouthern diſtricts of 
that rich and fertile peninſula. The abilities of 
theſe generals not only quelled the rebellion in 
Lydia, but extended the arms of their maſter to- 
wards the ſhores of the Ægean, as well as of the 
Helleſpont and Propontis; in direct oppoſition to 
the treaty which forty years before had been ratified 
between the Athenians, then in the height of their 
proſperity, and the unwarlike Artaxerxes. But 
the recent misfortunes of that ambitious people 
flattered the Perſian commanders with the hope 
of reſtoring the whole Aſiatic coaſt to the great 
king ?, as well as of inflicting exemplary puniſhment 
on the proud city, which had reſiſted the power, 
diſmembered the empire, and tarniſhed the glory 
of Perſia. | 

T he terror of ſuch. : a Grmidats combination The Athe- 1 
might have reduced the Athenians to deſpair ; and — nei 1 
our ſurpriſe that this conſequence ſhould not imme - ol. 
diately follow, will be increaſed by the following wo 
reflection. Not to mention the immortal trophies 8 1 


72 


6 ne e. xIvii. 
7 Thueydid. I. viii. p. 360. & Cteſias, Pet ſic. c. li. 
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wn of Alexander, or the extenſive ravages of Zingis 
Khan, Tamerlane, and the Tartar princes of their 


race; the Spaniards, the Portugueſe, and other 
nations of modern Europe, have, with a handful 
of men, marched victorious over the effeminate or 
barbarous coaſts of the eaſtern and weſtern world. 
The hardy diſcipline of Europe eaſily prevailed 
over the unwarlike ſoftneſs of India and the ſavage 


' Ignorance of America. But the rapid ſucceſs of 


all theſe conquerors was owing to their military 
knowledge * and experience. By the ſuperiority 


of their arms and of their diſcipline, the Romans 


ſubdued the nations of the earth. But the Athe- 
nians afford the only example of a people, who, 
by the virtues of the mind alone, acquired an ex- 


_ tenſive dominion over men equally improved with 


themſelves in the arts of war and government. 
They poſleſitd, or were believed to poſſeſs, ſuperior 
courage and capacity to the nations around them; 
and this opinion, which ſhould ſeem not intitely 


. deſtitute of foundation, enabled them to maintain, 


by very feeble garriſons, an abſolute authority in 
the iſlands of the Ægean, as well as in the cities 
of the Aſiatic coaſt, Their diſaſters and diſgrace 
in Sicily deſtroyed at once the real and the ideal 
ſupports of their power; the loſs of one third of 
their citizens made it impoſſible to ſupply, with 
freſh recruits, the exhauſted Rrength of their 


8 Tf that of the Tartars ſhould be doubted, the reader may 
conſult Monſ. de Guignes's Hiſt, des Huns, and Mr, Gibbon's 


admirable deſcription of the manners of the paſtoral nations, 
V. its | 5 
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garriſons in foreign parts; the terror of their fleet onar. 


was no more; and their multiplied defeats, before 
the walls of Syracule, had converted into contempt 
that admiration in which Athens had been * 
held by Greeks and Barbarians. | 

But in free governments there are many latent 
ee which public calamities alone can bring to 
light; and adverſity, which, to individuals en- 
dowed with inborn vigour of mind, is the great 


ſchool of virtue and of heroiſm, furniſhes alſo to 


the enthuſiaſm of popular aſſemblies the nobleſt 
field for the diſplay of national honour and mag- 


5 . 


Peculiar 
reſources 
of free 
govern- 
meuts. 


nanimity. Had the meaſures of the Athenians 


depended on one man, or even on a few, it is 
probable that the ſelfiſh timidity of a prince, Nag 
the cautious prudence of a council, would have 
funk under the weight of misfortunes,” too heavy 
for the unſupported ſtrength of ordinary minds; 
But the firſt ſpark of generous ardour, which the 
love of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or 
even the meaner motives of ambition and vanity, 
excited in the aſſembled multitude, was diffuſed 
and increaſed by the natural contagion of ſympa- 
thy; the patriotic flame was communicated to 
every breaſt ; and the ſocial warmth, reflected from 
' ſuch a variety of objects, became too intenſe to be 
reſiſted by the coldneſs of caution and the damps 
of deſpair. 

With one mind and reſolution the Athenians 
determined to brave the ſeverity of fortune, and to 
withſtand the aſſaults of the enemy. Nor did this 


noble deſign evaporate in uſeleſs {| peculation ; the 
B 4 "a 
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wiſeſt meaſures. were adopted for reducing it to 


—— practice. The great work began, as national re- 


formation ought always to begin, by regulating 


the finances, and lopping off every branch of 


ſuperfluous expence. The -clamour of turbulent 


demagogues was ſilenced; aged wiſdom and ex- 
perience were allowed calmly to direct the public 


councils; new levies were raiſed; the remainder _ 


of their fleet was equipped for ſea; the motions of 
the colonies and tributary ſtates were watched with 
an anxious ſolicitude, and every proper expedient 
was employed that might appeaſe their animoſity, 
or render it impotent 9. Yet theſe meaſures, 

prudent and vigorous as they were, could not, 
probably, have ſuſpended the fall of Athens, had 


2 2 concurring cauſes facilitated their opera- | 


The weak, dilatory, and ineffectual pro- 
S of the Spartan confederacy ; the tem- 
poriſing, equivocal, and capricious conduct of the 
Perſian governors; above all, the intrigues and 


enterpriſing genius of Alcibiades, who, after in- 


The Pelo- 
ponneſi- 


ans and 


Perſians 


prepare to 


volving his country in inextricable calamities, 
finally undertook its defence, and retarded, though 


he could not prevent, its deſtiny. 


In the year following the unfortunate expedition 
into Sicily, the Spartans prepared a fleet of an 
hundred fail, of which twenty-five gallies were 


a e furniſhed by their own ſea- ports; twenty-five by 


the Akatic 
depends 
encies of 


Athens. 


the Thebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians; and the 


remainder by Locris, Phocis, Megara, and dd OY 


» Thueydid, 1, viii, f. $59: Dioden. l. xiii. f. 369, 88 
maritime 


| ANCIENT GREECE, | „ 
maritime cities on the coaſt of Peloponneſus, CHAP 


This armament was deſtined to encourage and ſup- Co. 
port the revolt of the Aſiatic ſubjects of the 1 Olymp. 


nians. The iſlands of Chios and Leſbos, as well A. C. ara. 


as the city Erythræ on the continent, ſolicited the 
Spartans to join them with their naval force. Their 
requeſt was enforced by Tiſſaphernes, who pro- 
miſed to pay the ſailors, and to victual the ſhips. 
At the ſame time, an ambaſſador from Cyzicus, a 
populous town ſituate on an iſland of the Propon- 
tis, entreated the Lacedzmonian armament to fail 
to the ſafe and capacious harbours which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city, 
and-to expel the Athenian garriſons, to which the 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reluctantly ſub- 
mitted. The Perfian Pharnabazus ſeconded their 
propoſal; offered the ſame conditions with Tiſſa- 
phernes; and ſo little harmony ſubſiſted between 
the lieutenants of the great king, that each urged - 
his particular demand, with a total unconcern about 
the important intereſts of their common maſter . 
The TI acedzmonians held many conſultations Dilatory 
among themſelves, and with their allies; heſitated, Weng: , 
deliberated, reſolved, and changed their reſolu- federates. 
tion; and at length were perſuaded by Alcibiades | 
to prefer the "overture of Tiſſaphernes and the 

Jonians to that of the IR and Pharna- 
bazus.: - | 

The delay oceafioned by this deliberation was The Athe- 
the principal, but not the only cauſe, which hin- = _— 


10 Thyeydid. p- 561 & $62, 
dered 
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CHAP. dered the allies from acting expeditiouſly,” at 4 
waz time when expedition was of the utmoſt import- 
Tee ance. A variety of private views diverted them 
whe Corin- from the general aim of the confederacy ; and the 


- thians and ſeaſon was far advanced before the Corinthians, 


1g who had been diſtinguiſned by exceſs of antipathy 
1 6 5 to Athens, were prepared to ſail. They determin- 
A. C. 412. ed, from pride perhaps, as well as ſuperſtition, 
| to celebrate, before leaving their harbours, the 
Iſthmian games, conſecrated to Neptune, the third 

of the Grecian feſtivals in point of dignity and 
ſplendour. From this ceremony the Athenians, 

though enemies, were not excluded by the Co- 

rinthian magiſtrates ; nor (id they exclude them- 

ſelves, though oppreſſed by the weight of paſt 
misfortunes, and totally occupied by the thoughts 

of providing againſt future evils. While their re- 
preſentatives ſhared the amuſements of this ſacred 
ſpectacle, they neglected not the commiſſion re- 
commended by their country. They ſecretly in- 

formed themſelves of the plan and particular cir- 
cumſtances of the intended revolt, and learned the 

preciſe time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 

thian fleet. In conſequence of this important in- 
telligence, the Athenians anticipated the deſigns of 

the rebels of Chios, and carried off ſeven ſhips as 

_ pledges of their fidelity. The ſquadron which re- 

turned from this uſeful enterpriſe, intercepted the 


n „ Ig ra Toba Jiogravwr.” The ſcholinſt juſtly obſerves, 


the force of the , © thoroughly, completely,” i. e. until they 
had celebrated the games, the complete number of days, appointed 
by antiquity, Vid, ZE, Port. ad loc. p. 563, 


Corin- 
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Corinthians as they failed through the Saronic 
gulph; and having attacked and conquered them, 
purſued and blocked them up in their harbours**, 
Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies ſent to 
the Ionian coaſt ſuch ſquadrons as were ſucceſſively opera 
ready for ſea, under the conduct of Alcibiades, 
Chalcideus, and Aſtyochus. The firſt of theſe 
commanders failed to the iſle of Chios, which was 
diſtracted by contending factions. The Athenian 
partiſans were ſurpriſed, and compelled to ſubmit; 
and the city, which poſſeſſed forty gallies, and 
yielded in wealth and populouſneſs to none of the 
neighbouring colonies, became an acceſſion to the 
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tions of 
the con- 


federates, 


Peloponneſian confederacy. The ſtrong and rich 


town of Miletus followed the example: Erythre 
and Clazomenẽ ſurrendered to Chalcideus; ſeveral 


places of leſs note were conquered by Aſty- 


ochus. 


When the Athenians received the unwelcome 


intelligence of theſe events, they voted the expen- 
diture of a thouſand talents, which, in more pro- 
ſperous times, they had depoſited in the citadel, 


under the ſanction of a decree of the ſenate and 


people, to reſerve it for an occaſion of the utmoſt 


danger. This ſeaſonable ſupply enabled them to 


Ancreaſe the fleet, which failed, under Phrynichus 
and other leaders, to the iſle of Leſbos. Having 
ſecured the fidelity of the Leſbians, who were ripe 
for rebellion, they endeavoured to recover their 


authority in Miletus, anciently regarded as the 


12 Thucydid. p. 564+ . 
| capital 
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- CHAP. capital of the Fonic:coalk; © A bloody battle was 
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. dought before the walls of that place, between the 


Athenians and Argives on one ſide, and the Pelo- 
ponne ſians, aſſiſted by the troops of Tiſſaphernes 
and the revolted Mileſians, on the other. The 
Athenian bravery defeated, on this occaſion, the 


| ſuperior numbers of , Greeks and Barbarians to 
whom they were oppoſed; but their Argive 


auxiliaries were repulſed by the gallant citizens of 
Miletus: ſo that, in both parts of the engagement, 
the Ionic race, commonly called the lefs war- 
like, prevailed over their Dorian rivals and ene- 
mies. Elevated with | the | joy of victory, the 
Athenians prepared to aſſault the ton, when they 
were alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty- 
five fail, which advanced in two diviſions; the one 
commanded by the celebrated Hermocrates, the 
other by Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichus 


prudently conſidered, that his on ſtrength only 


.. amounted to forty-cight gallies, and refuſed to 


commit the laſt hope of the republic to the danger 


of an unequal combat. His firmneſs deſpiſed the 
clamours of the Athenian ſailors, who inſulted *?, 
under the name of cowardice, the caution of their 


The Athe- admiral; and he calmly retired with his. whole 


nian fleet 
retires. 


force to the iſie of Samos, where the popular fac. 
tion „ treated the nobles with 8 - 


ny Like Fabjus, J 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante alutem. PER: 
- Ennivs apud Cie. 


. which Thucygides expreſſes with more vigour, d wore 0 


| © X20 obst tik ag anolus $exurIoevoing” p- 574. 
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 Injuſtice and cruelty, too frequent in Grecian de- 0 BAT. 
mocracies, were ready to receive with open arm 
eee eee eee ee ao rr OE 
government. - 

The retreat of is Aces nur Acne The Athe« 
the naval ſuperiority of the enemy; a ſuperiority N 
which was alone ſufficient either to acquire or to 8 
maintain the ſubmiſſion of the neighbouring coaſts 
and iſlands. In other reſpects too, the Pelopon- 
neſians enjoyed the moſt deciſive advantages. 
Their gallies were victualled, their ſoldiers were 
paid by Tiſſaphernes, and they daily expected a re- 
inforcement of an hundred and fifty Phoenician 
ſhips, which, it was ſaid, had already reached Aſpen- 
dus, a ſea- port of Pamphylia. But, in this dan - 
gerous criſis, fortune ſeemed to reſpect the declining 
age of Athens, and, by a train of accidents, ſingular 
and almoſt incredible, enabled Alcibiades, ſo long 
the misfortune and the ſcourge, to become the de- 
fence and the ſaviour, of his country. Be 

During his long reſidence in Sparta, Alcibiades His in- 
aſſumed the outward gravity of deportment, and . 
conformed himſelf to the ſpare diet, and laborious 
exerciſes, which prevailed in that auſtere republic; f 
but his character and his principles remained as 
| licentious as ever. His intrigue with Timea, the 
ſpouſe of king Agis, was diſcovered by an exceſs 
of female levity. The queen, vain of the attach- 
ment of ſo celebrated a character, familiarly gave 
the name of Alcibiades to her ſon Leotychides ; a 
name which, firſt confined to the privacy of her 

female 
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female companions, was ſoon ſpread abroad mou 


— world. Alcibiades puniſhed her folly by a moſt 


mortifying but well merited declaration, boaſting 
that he had ſolicited her favours from no other mo- 
tive but that he might indulge the ambitious deſire 
of giving a king to Sparta. The offence itſelſ, and 
the ſhameleſs avowal, ſtill more provoking than the 
offence, excited the keeneſt reſentment in the breaſt 
of the injured huſband **. The magiſtrates and ge- 
nerals of Sparta, jealous of the fame, and envious of 
the merit of a ſtranger, readily, ſympathiſed with the 
misfortune, and encouraged the revenge of Agis; 
and, as the horrid practice of aſſaſſination ſtill diſ- 
graced the manners of Greece, orders were ſent to 
Aſtyochus, who commanded in chief the Pelopon- 
neſian forces in Aſia, ſecretly to deſtroy Alcibiades, 
whoſe power defied thoſe laws which in every 
Grecian republic condemned adulterers to death. 

But the active and ſubtle Athenian had / la? 
too faithful domeſtic intelligence in the principal 
families of Sparta to become the victim of this exe 
crable deſign. With his uſual addreſs he cluded all 
the ſnares of Aſtyochus: his ſafety, however, re- 
quired perpetual vigilance and caution, and he de- 
termined to eſcape from a ſituation, which ſubject- 
ed him to ſuch irkſome conſtraint, 


Publicly baniſhed from Athens, ſecretly penſe- 


A Te. cated. by Sparta, he had recourſe to the n 
ſaphernes. 


1 Plutarch, ii. 49. in Alcibiad, 
W ln in dne of Fapile u. 775. 


of 
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of Tiſſaphernes, who admired his accompliſhments, © H AP. 


and reſpected his abilities, which, though far ſupe- AE, 
rior in degree, were ſimilar in kind to his own. _ 
Tiſſaphernes was of a temper the more readily to 
ſerve a friend, in proportion as he leſs needed his 
ſervices. Alcibiades, therefore, carefully concealed 
from him the dangerous refentment of the Spar- 
tans. In the ſelfiſh breaſt of the Perſian no at- 
tachment could be durable unleſs founded on in- 
tereſt ; and Alcibiades, who had deeply ſtudied his 
character, began to flatter, his avarice, that he 
might enſure his protection. He informed him, 
that by allowing the Peloponneſian failors a 
drachma, or ſeven-pence ſterling, of daily pay, he 
treated them with an uſeleſs and even dangerous 
liberality: that the pay given by the Athenians, 
even in the moſt flouriſhing times, amounted only 
to three oboli ; which proceeded, not from a diſ- 
inclination to reward the fkill and valour of their 
ſeamen, but from an experience, that if they receiv- 
ed more than half a drachma each day, the ſuper- 
fluity would be ſquandered in ſuch profligate plea- 
ſures as enfeebled and corrupted their minds and 
bodies, and rendered them equally incapable of ac- 
tivity and of diſcipline, Should the failors prove 
diſſatisfied with this equitable reduction, the Grecian 
character afforded. an eaſy expedient for ſilencing 
their licentious clamours. It would be ſufficient to 
bribe the naval commanders and a few mercenary 
orators, and the careleſs and improvident ſeamen . 
would ſubmit, without ſuſpicion, the rate of their 
pay, as well as every other concern, to the influence 
4 and 


— CC 
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vern them“ . 
Perſuades I iMaphernes heard this advice with the attention 
him to i” of an avaricious man to every propoſal for ſaving 


ſubfidies his money; and ſo true a judgment had Alcibiades 


| — acl formed of the Greeks, that Hemocrates the Syra- 
neſians. 


cuſan was the only officer who diſdained, meanly 
and perfidiouſly, to betray the intereſt of the men 
under his command: yet through the influence of 
his colleagues, the plan of œconomy was univer- 
fally adopted, and on a future occafion, Tiſſa- 
phernes boaſted that Hermocrates, though more 
coy, was not leſs corruptible than others, and that 
the only reaſon for which he undertook the patron- 
age of the ſailors, was to compel his own reluctance 
to comply with the exorbitance of his demands. 
This reproach illuſtrates the opinion entertained by 
foreign nations of Grecian virtue ;* but it is 
bably an aſperſion on the fame of the illuſtrious 
Syracuſan. 

Alienates The intrigues of Alcibiades had fown jealouſy 
kim from and diſtruſt in the Peloponneſian fleet: they had 
reſt of alienated the minds of the troops both from Tiſ- 


ready to forſake thoſe whom he had learned to 
deſpiſe ; and Alcibiades profited of this diſpoſition 
to infinuate that the'alliance of the Lacedzmonians 
was equally expenſive and inconvenient for the 


great king and his lieutenants. * That theſe 
haughty republicans were accuſtomed to take arms | 


10 Thucydid. p. 584, & ſeqq. 


to , 


% 


ſaphernes and their commanders: the Perſian was 
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inconſiſtent with the views of the Perſian court. If won 


the Aſiatic Greeks andiflanders aſpired at independ- 


ence, and hoped to deliver themſelves from Athe- 


nian governors and garriſons, without ſubmitting 
to pay tribute to Perſia, they ought to carry on the 


war at their on expence, ſince they would alone 


reap the benefit of its ſucceſs. But if Tiſſaphernes 


purpoſed to recover the ancient poſſeſſions of his 
maſter, he muſt beware of giving a decided ſupe- 
riority to either party, eſpecially to the warlike 


Spärtans. By an attention to preſerve the balance 
even, between the hoſtile republics, he would force 
them to exhauſt each other. Amidſt their domeſtic 


conteſts an opportunity would ſoon arrive, when 


Darius, without danger or expence, might cruſh 


both, and vindicate his juſt hereditary claim to the | 


dominion of all Aſia.” | 
Theſe artful} repreſentations produced Almoſt an 
open breach between Tiſſaphernes and his confe- 


derates. The advantage which Athens would de- 


rive from this rupture might have paved the way 
for Alcibiades to return to his country: but he 
dreaded to encounter that popular fury, whoſe ef- 
fects he had fatally experienced, and whoſe mad re- 
ſentment no degree of merit could appeaſe; he 


Aleibia- 
des, in 
order to 
pave the 
way for 
his return 
to Athens, 
conſpires 
againſt the 
demiv. 
eracy. 


therefore applied ſecretly to Piſander, Theramenes, 


and other perſons of diſtinction in the Athenian 


camp. To them he deplored the deſperate ſtate 
of public affairs, expatiated on his own credit witn 


Tiſſaphernes, and inſinuated that it might be yet 
poſſible to prevent the Phœnician fleet at Aſpen- 


Vol. III. C dus 
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dus from” failing to aſſiſt the enemy. Aſſuming 


gradually more boldneſs, as he perceived the ſuc- 


ceſs of his intrigues, he finally declared that the 
Athenians might obtain not merely the neutrality, 
but perhaps the aſſiſtance of Artaxerxes, ſhould 
they conſent to aboliſn their turbulent democracy, 
ſo odious to the Perſians, and entruſt the admini- 


_ ſtration of government to men worthy to negociate 


This mea. 


ſure had 
been al- 
ready in 
agitation 
both in 
the ci 
and — 
camp. 


with ſo mighty a monarch. 

When the illuſtrious exile propoſed this meafure, 
it is uncertain whether he was acquainted with the 
ſecret cabals which had been already formed, both 
in the city and in the camp, for executing the de- 
ſign which he ſuggeſted. The misfortunes, occa- 
fioned by the giddy infolence of the multitude, had 


thrown the principal authority into the hands of 
the noble and wealthy, who, corrupted by the 


ſweets of temporary power, were deſirous of ren- 


dering it perpetual. Many prompted by ambition, 


ſeveral moved by inconſtancy, a few directed by a 
Juſt ſenſe of the incurable defects of democracy, 


were prepared to encounter every danger, that they 


might overturn the eſtabliſhed conftiturion. In the 
third and moſt honourable claſs was Antiphon, a 
man of an exalted character, and endowed with 
extraordinary talents. The irreſiſtible energy of 
his eloquence was ſuſpected by the people. He 
appeared not in the courts of juſtice, nor in the aſ- 
ſembly ; but his artful and elaborate compoſitions 
often ſaved the lives of his friends. He was the in- 
viſible agent who governed all the motions of the. 
conſpiracy; and when compelled, after the ruin of 

4 2 c his. 
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his party, to ſtand trial for his life, he 4 egg. 
an activity and force of mind that — the — 


moſt diſcerning of his contemporaries v. Piſander, 
Theramenes, and the other leaders 45 the ariſto- 
cratical party, warmly approved the views of Alci- 
biades. The Athenian ' ſoldiers likewiſe, though 
they deteſted the impiety, admired the valour, of 
the illuſtrious exile, and longed to ſee him reſtored 
to the ſervice of his country. All ranks lamented 
the dangerous ſituation of Athens; many thought 


that their affairs muſt become deſperate,” ſhould 


Tiſſaphernes command the Phoenician fleet to co- 
operate with that of Peloponneſus; and many re- 
Joiced in the proſpect of a Perſian alliance, in con- 
ſequence: of which they would enter at once into 
the pay of that wealthy fatrap '*. 2 


n Thucydid. I. viii. p. 600. A few lines above, Thucydides 
deſcribes the character of Antiphon with expreſſive energy: 
ang Adair Twr xall' tau agity Te dwg vrigocy Xa rgaricoe nN 
dal YercHEtvog, Has & yrory weve An Athenian, in virtue ſe- 
cond to no man then living, endowed with the greateſt vigour of 
thought, and the greateſt power of expreſſion.” Plutarch in the 
very inaccurate and imperfe& work, intitled, The Lives of the 
Ten Orators, tells us, that Antiphon was the firſt who wrote 
inſtitutions of oratoryz and that his pleadings were the molt 
ancient that had come down to poſterity. The character given 
by Plutarch of the writings of Antiphon agrees with the bigh 
commendation of Thucydides. 


18 What influence this conſideration muſt have had, may is. 


conjectured from the information of Andocides, Orat. iii. who 
ſays, that in the courſe of this war the Spartans received, from 


their Perſian allies, ſubſidies to the amount of five thouſand ta- 


lents, about a million ſterling. The ſum is prodigious, conſider» 
ing the value of money in that age. 
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One man, the perſonal enemy of Alcibiades, 


alone oppoſed the general current. But this man 


Phryni- 
chus 
counter- 
plots Al- 
Cibiades, 


was Phrynichus, whoſe prudent firmneſs as a com- 
mander we have already had occaſion to remark. 
The courage with which he invited dangers many 
have equalled, but none ever ſurpaſſed the bold- 
neſs with which he extricated himſelf from diffi- 
culties. When he perceived that his colleagues 
were deaf to every objection againſt recalling the 
friend -of Tiſſaphernes, he ſecretly informed the 
Spartan admiral Aſtyochus, of the intrigues which 
were carrying on to the diſadvantage of his coun- 
try. Daring as this treachery was, Phrynichus 
addreſſed a traitor not leſs perfidious than himſelf. 
Aſtyochus was become the penſioner and crea- 
ture of Tiſſaphernes, to whom he communicated 
the intelligence. The Perſian again communicat- 
ed it to his favourite Alcibiades, who complained 
in ſtrong terms to the Athenians of the baſeneſs 
and villany of Phrynichus. The latter excul- 


pated himſelf with confummate addreſs ; but as 


the return of Alcibiades might prove fatal to his 
ſafety, he ventured, a ſecond time, to write to 
Aſtyochus, gently reproaching him with his breach 
of confidence, and explaining by what means he 
might ſurpriſe the whole Athenian fleet at Samos; 


an exploit that muſt for ever eſtabliſh his fame and 
fortune. Aſtyochug again betrayed the ſecret to 
Tiſſaphernes and Alcibiades; but before their let- 


ters could be conveyed to the Athenian camp, 
Phrynichus, who, by ſome unknown channel, was 
8 5 | informed 
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informed of this ſecond treachery, anticipated the C A&D. 
dangerous diſcovery, by appriſing the Athenian 


of the enemy's deſign to ſurpriſe their fleet. They 
had ſcarcely employed the proper means to coun- 


teract that purpoſe, when meſſengers came from 


Alcibiades to announce the horrid perfidy of a 


wretch who had baſely ſacrificed to Private reſent- 
ment the laſt hope of his country. But the meC- 
ſengers arrived too late ; the prior information of 
Phrynichus, as well as the bold and ſingular wick- 
edneſs of his deſign, which no common degree of 


evidence was thought ſufficient to prove, were ſuſ- 


rained as arguments for his exculpation ; and it 
was believed that Alcibiades had made uſe of a 
ſtratagem moſt infamous in itſelf, but not unex- 


ampled among the Greeks, for een a man 


whom he deteſted *?, 


The oppoſition of Phrynichus, G it Wa 
ed the deſigns of Alcibiades, prevented not the 


meaſures of Piſander and his aſſociates for aboliſh- 


ing the democracy. The ſoldiers at Samos were d 


induced, by the reaſons above mentioned, to ac- 
quieſce in the reſolution of their generals. But a 
more difficult taſk remained; to deprive the people 
of Athens of their liberty, which, ſince the expul- 


ſion of the family of Piſiſtratus, they had enjoyed 


an hundred years. Piſander headed the deputa- 
tion which was ſent from the camp to the city to 
effe& this important revolution. He acquainted 


the extraordinary aſſembly, ſummoned on that oc- - 


19 Thucydid, p. 587590. f 
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caſion in the theatre of Bacchus, with the meaſures 


0 = - 22:90 which had been adopted by their ſoldiers and fellow- 


* 


| Negocia- 
tion with 
Tiſha 
phernes. 
Olymp. 
xcii. 1. 
A. C. 412. 


citizens at Samos. The compact band * of con- 
ſpirators warmly approved the example; but loud 
murmurs of diſcontent reſounded in different quar-; - 
ters of that ſpacious theatre. Piſander aſked the 
reaſon of this diſapprobation. Had his oppo- 
nents any thing better to propoſe ? If they had, let 
them come forward and explain the grounds of 
their diſſent: but, above all, let them explain how 
they could fave themſelves, their families, and their, 


country, unleſs they complied with the demand of 


Tiſſaphernes. The imperious voice of neceſſity 
was {uperior to law; and when the actual danger had 
ceaſed, they might re-eſtabliſh-their ancient conſti- 
tution,” The opponents of Piſander were unable 
or afraid to reply: and the aſſembly paſſed a de- 
cree, inveſting ten ambaſſadors with full powers to 
treat with the Perſian fatrap. | 1 

Soon after the arrival of the Peloponneſian fleet 
on the coaſt of Aſia, the Spartan commanders had 
concluded, in the name of their republic, a treaty 
with Tiſſaphernes; in which it was ſtipulated, that 
the ſubſidies ſhould be regularly paid by the king 
of Perſia, and that the Peloponneſian forces ſhould 
employ their utmoſt endeavours to recover, for 


20 Or rather bands, according to Thucydides, Piſander 
was at pains to gain over to his views Tag gvmuporiacs ani 
1 7 /0T EQN &Þ T1) 779D4% 29 4h £76 Naa nab e © The face 
tions or juntos already formed in Athens, with a view to thruſt 
themſelves into the ſeats of judicature and the great offices of 
ſtate.” Thucydid, p. 592. 
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that monarch, the dominions of his anceſtors, "CRAP. 
which had been long unjuſtly uſurped, and cruelly / 


inſulted, by the Athenians. - This treaty ſeemed ſo 
honourable to the great king, that his lieutenant 
could not venture openly to infringe it. It is poſ- 
fible, that in the interval between his intrigues with 
Alcibiades, and the arrival of the Athenian am- 
baſſadors at Magneſia, the place of his uſual refi- 
dence, Tiſſaphernes might receive freſh inſtruc- 
tions from his court to make good his agreement 
with the Spartans. Perhaps the crafty ſatrap ne- 


ver entertained any ſerious thoughts of an alliance 


with the Athenians, although he ſufficiently reliſh- 
ed the advice given bim by Alcibiades to weaken 
both parties. But whatever motive determined 
him, it is certain that he ſhewed a diſinclination to 
enter into any negociation with the Athenian am- 


baſſadors. Alarmed at the decay of his influence 


with the Perſians, on which he had built the flat- 
tering hopes of returning to his country, Alcibiades 


employed all the reſources of his genius to conceal 


his diſgrace. By ſolicitations, intreaties, and the 
meaneſt compliances, he obtained an audience for his 
fellow-citizens. As the agent of Tiſſaphernes, he 
then propoſed the conditions on which they might 
obtain the friendſhip of the great king. Several 
demands were made, demands moſt diſgraceful to 
the name of Athens: to all of which, the ambaſſa- 
dors ſubmitted. They even agreed to ſurrender 
the whole coaſt of Ionia to its ancient ſovereign. 
But when the artful Athenian (fearful leſt they 


ſhould, on any terms, admit the treaty which Tiſ- 


C 4 ſaphernes 


Artifices 
of Aleibi- 
ades, 
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faphernes was reſolved on no terms to grant) de- 


| — manded that the Perſian fleets ſnould be allowed 


to ſail, undiſturbed, in the Grecian ſeas, the am- 
baſſadors, well knowing that ſhould this condition 
be complied with, no treaty could hinder Greece 
from becoming a province of Perſia, expreſſed 
their indignation in very unguarded language, and 
left the aſſembly in diſguſt. This imprudence en- 
abled Alcibiades to affirm, with ſome appearance 
of truth, that their own anger and obſtinacy, not 
the reluctance of Tiſſaphernes, had obſtructed the 
negociation, which was preciſely the iſſue of the 
affair moſt favourable to his views. ; 
His artifices ſucceeded, but were not attended 
with the conſequences expected from them. The 
Athenians, both in the camp and- city, perceived, 
by this tranſaction, that his credit with the Perſians 


11. Was leſs than he repreſented it; and the ariſtocra- 


tical faction were glad to get rid of a man, whoſe 
reſtleſs ambition rendered him a dangerous aſſo- 
ciate. They perſiſted, however, with great acti- 
vity, in executing their purpoſe ; of which Phry- 
nichus, who had oppoſed them only from hatred 
of Alcibiades, became an active abettor. When 
perſuaſion was ineffectual, they had recourſe to 
violence. Androcles, Hyperbolus **, and other 
. licentious 

21 Thucydid. I. viii. p. 593+ 855 


22 Thueydides paints his charafter in few words: Triebe, 

Ti Tive Abmaic:s bee arlewrro WO EaAKIT ator B d Jura pars Kai 
eZwpoare, GoCoy akin N worn Xa HI X uv T1; Tous © One 
Hyperbolus, a worthleſs fellow, and baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm, 
not from fear of his power and dignity, but on account of his ex- 
| treme 
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licentious demagogues, were aſſaſſinated. | The CHAP. 

people of Athens, ignorant of the ſtrength of the — 

conſpirators, and ſurpriſed to find in the number 
many whom they leaſt ſuſpected, were reſtrained by 
inactive timidity, or fluctuated in doubtful ſuſpenſe. 

The cabal alone acted with union and with vi- 

gour; and difficult as it ſeemed to ſubvert the 

Athenian democracy, which had ſubſiſted an hundred 

years with unexampled glory, yet this deſign was 

undertaken and accompliſhed . by the enterpriſing 

activity of Piſander, the artful eloquence of The- 
ramenes, the firm intrepidity of Phrynichus, — 

the ſuperintending wiſdom of Antiphon : . 

He it was who formed the plan, and regulated Govern. 
the mode of attack, which was carried on by his ment of 
aſſociates. In a deliberation concerning the means hundred. 
of retrieving the affairs of the public, Piſander 
propoſed the electing of ten men, who ſhould be 
charged with the important truſt of preparing and 
digeſting reſolutions, to be on an appointed day 

laid before the afſembly of the people. When the 
day arrived, the commiſſioners had but one reſo- 
lution to propoſe : * That every citizen ſhould 
be free to offer his opinion, however contrary to 
law, without fear of impeachment or trial; a mat- 

ter eſſential to the intereſts of the cabal, ſince by 
a ſtrange contradiction in government, the Athe- 


treme profligacy, and his being a diſgrace to the city.” The 

Oſtraciſm was thought to be for ever diſgraced by being applied 

to ſuch an unworthy object, and thenceforth laid aſide. See 
Plut. in Nicia, and Ariſtoph. in Pac. ver. 680. 
23 Thucydid, ibid. & Lyſias adverſ. Agorat. 
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CHAP. nian orators and ſtateſmen were liable to 3 
canon“ before the ordinary courts of juſtice, for 
ſuch ſpeeches and decrees as had been approved 
and confirmed by the aſſembly. In conſequence 
of this act of indemnity, Piſander and his party 
boldly declared, that neither the ſpirit nor the 
forms of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution (which had 
recently ſubjected them to fuch a weight of miſ- 
fortunes) ſuited the preſent dangerous and alarm- 
ing criſis. That it was neceſſary to new-model the 
whole fabric of government ; for which purpoſe 
five perſons (whoſe names he read) ought to be 
appointed by the people, to chooſe an hundred 
others; each of whom ſhould ſelect three aſſoci- 
ates; and the four hundred thus choſen; men of 
dignity and opulence, who would ſerve their coun- 
try without fee or reward, ought immediately to 
be inveſted with the majeſty of the republic. They 
alone ſhould conduct the adminiſtration uncon- 
trouled, and aſſemble, as often as ſeemed proper, 
five thouſand citizens, whom. they judged- moſt 
worthy of being conſulted in the management of 
public affairs. This extraordinary propoſal was. 
accepted without oppoſition : the partiſans of de- 
mocracy dreaded the ſtrength of the cabal; and 
the undiſcerning multitude, dazzled by the im- 
poſing name of five thouſand, a number far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary aſſemblies of Athens, per- 
ceived not that they ſurrendered their hberties to 
the artifice of an ambitious faction“. 


24 By the CASO Txezvpu, See Vol, I. Chap. xiii, - 
35 Thucydid, & Lyſias, ubi ſupra, 
But 
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But the conduct of the four hundred tyrants 


Athenian reſentment) ſoon opened the eyes and 
underſtanding of the moſt thoughtleſs. They 


aboliſhed every veſtige of ancient freedom ; em- 
ployed mercenary troops levied from the ſmall 
iſlands of the Agean,”to overawe the multitude, 
and to intimidate, in ſome inſtances to deſtroy, 


their real or ſuſpected enemies. Inſtead of ſeiz- 


ing the opportunity of annoying the Peloponne- 
ſans, enraged at the treachery of Tiſſaphernes, 


2 
PRES! Pg) 
(for hiſtorians have juſtly adopted the language of Cn” 


Their ty- 
ranny ren- 

ders them 
odious. 


and mutinous for want of pay and ſubſiſtence, they. | 


ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit peace from the Spar- 


tans on the moſt diſhonourable terms. Their ty- 


ranny rendered them odious in the city, and their 
cowardice made them contemptible in the camp 


at Samos. Their cruelty and injuſtice were de- 


ſcribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who 


continually arrived in that iſland. The generous 


youth, employed in the ſea and land fervice, were 
impatient of the indignities offered to their fellow- 


citizens. The fame indignities might be inflicted 
on themſelves, if they did not vindicate their free- 
dom. Theſe ſecret murmurs broke out into loud 
and licentious clamours, which were encouraged by 
the approbation of the Samians. Thraſybulus and 


Thraſyllus, two officers of high merit and diſtinc- 


tion, though not actually entruſted with a ſhare in 
the principal command, gave activity and boldneſs 


Their par- 


tiſans at 
9 de. 

royed 
Tn 
bulus and 
Thraſyle 
lus, 


te 


Neither generals nor admirals; for Thraſybulus only com- 
manded a galley; and Thraſyllus ſerved in the heavy-armed in- 
fautry, 


us 
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to the inſurgents. The abettors of the new go- 
vernment were attacked by ſurpriſe : thirty of the 
moſt criminal were put to death, ſeveral others 
were baniſhed, democracy was re-eſtabliſhed in the 

camp, and the ſoldiers were bound by oath to 
maintain their hereditary government againſt the 
conſpiracy of domeſtic foes, and to act with vi- 
gour and unanimity againſt the public enemy. 

* Thrafybulus, who headed this ſucceſsful and 
meritorious ſedition, had a mind to conceive, a 
tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute, the 
moſt daring deſigns. He exhorted the ſoldiers 
not to deſpair of effecting in the capiral the fame 
revolution which they had produced in the camp. 

But ſhould they fail in that deſign, they ought no 
longer to obey a city which had neither wealth 
nor wiſdom, neither ſupplies nor good counſel to 
ſend them. They were themſelves more nume- 
rous than the ſubjects of the four hundred, and 
better provided in all things neceflary for war. 


They poſſeſſed an iſland which had formerly con- 


tended with Athens for the command of the ſea, 
and which, it was hoped, they might defend againſt 
every foe, foreign and domeſtic. . But were they 
compelled to forſake it, they had ftill reaſon to 
expect that, with an hundred ſhips of war, and 
with ſo many brave men, they might acquire 
an eſtabliſnment not leſs valuable elſewhere, in 
which they would enjoy, undiſturbed, the invalu- 


fantry, whether as an officer, or in the ranks, the expreſſion leaves 
uncertain. The ſcholiaſt, however, conſiders onarivorrs as ſyno- 
nimous with Te rue agen: Thucydid. p. 604. 
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concern was to recal Alcibiades, who had been de- 
ceived and diſgraced by the tyrants, and who not 
only felt with peculiar ſenſibility, but could reſent 


able poſſeſſion of liberty. Their moſt immediate enge. 1 


. 


with becoming dignity, the wrongs of his country | 


and his own. The advice of Thraſybulus was ap- 
proved; foon after he ſailed to Magneſia, and re- 
turned in company with Alcibiades. 

Near four years had elapſed ſince the FTIR 
ſon of Clinias had ſpoken in an Athenian affembly. 
Being preſented by Thraſybulus to his fellow- 
citizens, he began by accuſing his fortune, and 
lamenting his calamities. Yet his baniſhment 
ought: not to affect him with permanent ſorrow, 
fince it had furniſhed him with an opportunity to 
ſerve the cauſe of his country. This event, other- 
wiſe unfortunate, had procured him the acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip of Tiſſaphernes; who, moved 


by his entreaties, had withheld the ſtipulated pay 


from the Peloponneſian forces, and who, he 


doubted not, would continue his good offices to 


the Athenians, ſupply them with every thing re- 
quiſite for maintaining the war, and even ſummon 
the Phoenician fleet to their aſſiſtance.” Theſe 
were magnificent but flatrering promiſes. In 
making them, Aleibiades however did not conſult 
merely the dictates of vanity. They raiſed his 
credit with the army, who immediately faluted 
him general“; they widened the breach between 


27 Mera ro meorrywr—They aſſociated him with the former 


- commanders. But Thucydides immediately adds, za va 


mgaypats Tara ariloa, and referred every thing to his 


management, p. 609. ; 
| Tiſla- 
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Tiſſaphernes and the Spartans ; and they ſtruck 
terror (when his ſpeech got abroad) into the 
ty rants of Athens, who had provoked the reſent- 
ment of a man capable to ſubvert their uſurpation. 
Alcibiades left the care of the troops to his col- 
leagues Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus, and with- 
drew himſelf from the applauſes of his admiring 
countrymen, on pretence of concerting with Tiſſa- 
phernes the ſyſtem of their future operations. 
But his principal motive was to ſhew himſelf to 
the Perſian, in the new and. illuſtrious character 
with which he was inveſted; for having raiſed | his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence 
with the ſatrap, he expected to ſtrengthen this in- 
fluence by the ſupport of that authority. Before 
he returned to the camp, ambaſſadors had been 
ſent by the tyrants, to attempt a negociation with 
the partiſans of democracy, who, inflamed by 


continual reports of the indignities and cruelties 


committed in Athens, prepared to ſail thither to 
protect their friends and take vengeance on their 
enemies. Alcibiades judiciouſly oppoſed this raſh 
reſolution, which muſt have left the Helleſpont, 
Ionia, and the iſlands, at the mercy of the hoſtile 
fleet. But he commanded the ambaſſadors to 
deliver to their maſters a ſhort but pithy meſſage: 
That they muſt diveſt themſelves of their il- 
legal power, and reſtore the ancient conſtirution. 
If they delayed obedience, he would fail to the 
Pirzus, and deprive them of ha authority and 


their lives. 


2 Thucydid, ibid, & Plut. ii, 54. in Vit, Alcibiad ET 
When 
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When this meſſage was reported at Athens, it CHAP. 
added to the diſorder and confuſion in which that ., 
unhappy city was involved. The four hundred, Tumulte 
who had acted with unanimity in uſurping the go- * 
vernment, ſoon diſagreed about the adminiſtration, 

and ſplit into factions, which perſecuted each other 

as furiouſly as both had perſecuted the people ®. 
Theramenes and Ariftocrates condemned and op- 

poſed the tyrannical meaſures of their colleagues. 
The perfidious Phrynichus was ſlain : both parties 2 
prepared for taking arms; and the horrors of a 
Corcyrean ſedition were ready to be renewed in 
Athens, when the old men, the children, the 
women, and ſtrangers, interpoſed for the ſafety of 

a city which had long been the ornament of 
Greece, the terror of Perſia, and the admiration of 
the world . 8 | Nie 

Had the public enemy availed themſelves of this ene in 
opportunity to aſſault the Pirzus, Athens could pana 
not have been ſaved from immediate deſtruction. camp. 
But the Peloponneſian forces at Miletus, long 
clamorous and diſcontented, had broken out into 

open mutiny, when they heard of the recall of Al- 
cibiades, and the hoſtile intentions of Tiſſaphernes. 

To the duplicity of the fatrap, and the treachery 

of their own captains, they juſtly aſcribed the want 

of pay and ſubſiſtence, and all the misfortunes 

which they felt or dreaded. Their reſentment was 

violent and implacable. They deſtroyed the 

Perſian fortifications in the neighbourhood of 


T a> 


29 Lyſias adv. Agorat- 0 Thucydid. p. 610. 
: Miletus; 
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CHAP. Miletus; they put the. garriſons to the ſword ; 
| —.— their treacherous commander Aſtyochus, ſaved 


his life by flying to an altar; nor was the tumult 
appeaſed until the guilty were removed from their 
fight, and Myndarus, an officer of approved valour 
and fidelity, arrived from d to aſſume the 
principal command. 

The dreadful conſequences which muſt kw 


reſulted to the Athenians, if, during the fury of 


their ſedition, the enemy had attacked them with 


a fleet of an hundred and fifty ſail, may be con- 


ceived by the terror inſpired by a much ſmaller 
Peloponneſian ſquadron of only forty-two veſſels, 
commanded by the Spartan Hegeſandridas. The 
friends of the conſtitution had aſſembled" in the 


ſpacious theatre of Bacchus. Meſſengers paſſed 


between them and the partiſans of Antiphon and 
Piſander, who had convened in a diftant quarter of 
the city. The moſt important matters were in 
agitation, when the alarm was given that ſome Pe- 
loponneſian ſhips had been ſeen on the coaſt. Both 
aſſemblies were immediately diffolved. All ranks 
of men haſtened to the Pirzus; manned the veſſels 
in the harbour; launched others; and prepared 
thirty-ſix for taking the ſea. When Hegeſandri- 
das perceived the ardent oppoſition which he muſt 
encounter in attempting to land, he doubled the 
promontory of. Sunium, and failed towards the 
fertile iſland of Eubcea, from which, ſince the 
fortification of Decelia, the Athenians had derived 


31 Thucydid, p. 611. | 
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far more plentiful ſupplies than from the deſolated o £5 P. 

territory of Attica. To defend a country which wx 

formed their principal reſource, they ſailed in pur- 

ſuit of the enemy, and obſerved them next day 

near the ſhore of Eretria, the moſt conſiderable 

town in the iſland. 
The Eubceans, who had long watched an op- Battle of 

portunity to revolt, ſupplied the Peloponneſian Eretria. 

ſquadron with all neceſſaries in abundance ; but 

inſtead of furniſhing a market to the Athenians, 

they retired from the coaſt on their approach. 

The commanders were obliged to weaken theit 

ſtrength, by detaching ſeveral parties into the 

country to procure proviſions; Hegeſandridas 

ſeized this opportunity to attack them: moſt of the 

ſhips were taken; the crews ſwam to land; many 

were cruelly murdered by the Eretrians, from 

whom they expected protection; and ſuch only 

ſurvived as took refuge in the Athenian OR 

ſcattered over the iſland **. | 
The news of this Mise rune were moſt alarm- Demos, 

ing to the Athenians. Neither the invaſion of ny 8 

Xerxes, nor even the defeat in Sicily, occaſioned in Athens. 

ſuch terrible conſternation. They dreaded the im- O. 

mediate defection of Eubcea ; they had no more A. C. 471. 

ſhips to launch; no means. of reſiſting their mul- 

tiplied enemies: the city was divided againſt the 

camp, and divided againſt itſelf. Yet the magna- 

nimous firmneſs of Theramenes did not-allow the 

friends of Wy to deſpair. He Da them 


| 15 Thucydid, p. 622. 
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to diſburden the republic of its domeſtic foes, who 


— had ſummoned, or who were at leaſt believed to 


have ſummoned, the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæ- 


monian fleet, that they might be enabled to enſlave 
their fellow- citizens. Antiphon, Piſander, and 
others moſt obnoxious, ſeaſonably eſcaped; the reſt 
ſubmitted. A decree was paſſed, recalling Alci- 
biades, and approving the conduct of the troops at 
Samos. The ſedition ceaſed. The democracy, 
which had been interrupted four months, was re- 
ſtored; and ſuch are the reſources of a free govern- 
ment, that even this violent fermentation was not 
unproductive of benefit to the ſtate. The Athe- 
nians completed whatever had been left imperfect 
in former reformations ; and determined to de- 


fend, to the laſt extremity, the ancient glory of the 


The Athe- 
nians vic- 
torious at 
ſea. 
Olymp. 
xcii. 2. 


A. C. 411. 


republic. 

By the imprudent or i conduct of their 
gommanders and the ſeditious ſpirit of their troops, 

e Peloponneſians loſt a ſeaſonable opportunity to 
terminate the war with equal advantage and honour ; 
and having neglected the proſperous current of 
their fortune, they were compelled long and labori- 
ouſly to ſtrive t an unfavourable ſtream. 


33 The government was brought back to its ine prĩn- 
ciples, as eſtabliſned by Solon. Among other ſalutary regula- 
tions, it was enacted, that no one ſhould receive a ſalary for any 
public magiſtracy. „ And now,” ſays Thucydides, ** for the 
firſt time, in the preſent age at leaſt, the Athenians modelled 
their government aright: and this enabled Athens again to- raiſe 


' her head.” Thueydid. p. 623. It is remarkable, that neither 


Diodorus, Plutarch, nor any of the orators, make the leaſt 
mention of thoſe ſalutary regulations, which, however, laſted 
not long after the return of Alcibiades, 
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part of an open enemy, or a treacherous ally; the . 


Spartans, Who had formerly rejected the friend 
ſhip, now courted the protection, of his rival Phar- 
nabazus ; to whoſe northern province they failed 
with the principal ſtrength of their armament, 
leaving only a ſmall ſquadron at Miletus, to defend 
their ſouthern acquiſitions. The Athenians, ani- 
mated by the manly counſels of Thraſybulus and 


Thraſyllus, the generous defenders of their free- 


dom, proceeded northwards in purſuit of the enemy; 


and the important ſtraits, which join the Euxine 


and ÆEgean ſeas, became, and long continued, the 
ſcene of conflict. In the twenty-firſt winter of the 


war, a year already diſtinguiſhed by the diſſolution 


and revival of their democracy, the Athenians pre- 


vailed in three ſucceſſive engagements, the event 


of which became continually more deciſive. In 
the firſt, which was fought in the narrow channel 


between Seſtos and Abydus, the advantages were 
in ſome meaſure balanced, ſince Thraſybulus took 
twenty Peloponneſian ſhips, with the loſs of fifteen 
of his own. But the glory remained entire to the 


Athenians, who repelled the enemy, and offered to 
renew the battle. Not long afterwards, they in- 
tercepted a ſquadron of fourteen Rhodian veſſels, 


near Cape Rhegium. The iſlanders defended them- 


ſelves with their uſual bravery. Myndarus beheld 
the engagement from the diſtance of eight miles, 


while he performed his morning devotions to Mi- 


34 Thucydid. 1. viii, p. 626, 
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egg P. nerva in the lofty temple of lum. Alarmed for 
de ſafety of his friends, he ruſhed from that ſacred 
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edifice, and haſtened with great diligence to the 
ſhore, that he might launch his ſhips, and prevent, 
by ſpeedy aſſiſtance, the capture or deſtruction of 
the Rhodians . The principal Athenian ſquadron 
attacked him near the ſhore of Abydus. The en- 
gagement was fought from morning till night, and 
ſtill continued doubtful, when the arrival of eigh- 
teen gallies, commanded by Alcibiades, turned 
the ſcale of victory. The eſcape of the Pelopon- 
neſians was favoured by the bravery of Pharna- 
bazus, who, at the head of his Barbarian troops, 
had been an impatient ſpectator of the combat. 
He . gallantly rode into. the ſea, encouraging his 
men with his voice, his arm, and his example. The 
Spartan admiral drew up the greateſt part of his 
fleet along the ſhore, and prepared to reſiſt the 
aſſailants ; but the Athenians, ſatisfied with the ad- 
vantages already obtained, failed to Seſtos, carry- 
ing with them a valuable prize, thirty Pelpponne- 
ſian gallies, as well as fifteen of their own, which 
they had loſt in the former engagement. Thraſyl- 
lus was ſent to Athens, that he might communicate 
the good news, and raiſe ſuch ſupplies of men and 
money as could be expected from that exhauſted 
city *. ä | 

The Spartans yielded poſſeſſion of the ſea, which 
they. hoped ſoon to recover, and retired to the 


t 
the whole friendly harbours of Cyzicus, to repair their ſnat- 
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tered fleet; while the Athenians profited of the CUES? 
fame of their victory, and the terror of their arms, . 5 
to demand contributions from the numerous and Pelopon- 


yet towns in that neighbourttood. The ſeveral 4 


diviſions returned to Seſtos, having met with very 
indifferent ſucceſs in their deſign; nor, without 


obtaining more deciſive and important advantages, 


could they expect to intimidate ſuch ſtrongly forti- 
fied places as Byzantium, Selembria, Perinthus, 


on the European, or Lampſacus, Parium, Chalce- 


don, on the Aſiatic, coaſt. It was determined 


therefore, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 


attack the enemy at Cyzicus; for which purpoſe 
they failed, with eighty gallies, to the ſmall iſland 
of Proconneſus, near the weſtern extremity of the 
Propontis, and ten miles diſtant from the ſtation of 
the Peloponneſian fleet. Alcibiades ſurpriſed ſixty 
veſſels in a dark and rainy morning, as they were 
manceuvring at a diſtance from the harbour, and 
ſkilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day cleared 
up, the reſt ſailed forth to their aſſiſtance ; the 
action became general; the Athenians obtained a 
complete victory, and their valour was rewarded 
by the capture of the whole Peloponneſian fleet, 


except the Syracuſan ſhips, which were burned, in 


the face of a victorious enemy, by the enterpriſing 
Hermocrates. The circumſtances and conſequences 
of this important action were related in few, but 
expreſſive words, to the Spartan ſenate, in a letter 


written by Hippocrates, the ſecond in command, 


and intercepted by the Athenians; All is loſt; 
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our ſhips are taken; Myndarus i is ſlain; the men 
want bread; we know not what to do “.“ 

The fatal diſaſter at Cyzicus prevented the pe- 
loponneſians from obſtructing, during the follow- 
ing year, the deſigns of the enemy, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of that wealthy ſea-port, as well as of the 
ſtrong city Perinthus; raiſed a large contribution 
on Selembria; and fortified Chryſopolis, a ſmall 
town of Chalcedonia, only three miles diſtant from 
Byzantium. In this new fortreſs they placed a 
conſiderable body of troops; and guarded the 
neighbouring ſtrait with a ſquadron of thirty fail, 
commanded by Theramenes and Eubulus, and 
deſtined to exact, as tribute, a tenth from all ſhips 
which failed through the Boſphorus into the Euxine 
ſea 3%, The Peloponneſians were aſſiſted by Phar- 
nabazus in equipping a new fleet; but were de- 
prived of the wiſe counſels of Hermocrates, whoſe 
abilities were well fitted both to prepare and to em- 
ploy the reſources of war. The ſucceſs. of the 
Aſiatic expedition had not correſponded to the ſan- 
guine hopes of his countrymen; the inſolent po- 


pulace accuſed the incapacity of their commanders; 


and a mandate was ſent from Sytacuſe, ee, ä 


37 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. c. i. & Plut. p. 60. in Aleibiad. 

33 It is well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained the 
ſame end, by foriifying two caſtles, one on the Afiatic, and 
another on the European fide, That near to Chryſopolis is 
called by the modern Greeks Neocaſtron; but the name of the 
town itſelf is now changed to Scutari, a place deemed by the 
Turks one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 
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them of their office, and puniſhing them with 
baniſnment. The conduct of Hermocrates is 
worthy of admiration. Having called an aſſembly, 
he deplored his hard fortune, but recommended the 
moſt ſubmiſſive obedience to the authority of the 
republic. He then exhorted the failors to name 
temporary commanders, till the arrival of thoſe 
who had been appointed by their country. But 
the aſſembly, eſpecially the captains and pilots, 
tumultuouſly called out, That he and his col- 


leagues ought to continue in the command.” Her- 


mocrates then conjured them * not to rebel againſt 
the government. When they ſhould return home, 
they would then enjoy a fair opportunity to do 
Juſtice to their admirals, by recounting the battles 


which they had won, by enumerating the ſhips 


which they had taken, and by relating how their 
own courage, and the conduct of their commanders, 
had entitled them to the moſt honourable place in 


CHAP: 
XXI. , 
— 
Admir- 
able be- 
haviour of 
Hermo-- 
crates the 
Syracuſan,- 


every engagement by ſea and land.” Ar the earneſt | 


and unanimous entreaty of the aſſembly, he con- 


ſented, however, to retain his authority, till the 


arrival of his ſucceſſors. His colleagues imitated 
the example; and ſoon after this memorable ſcene, 
Demarchns, Myſco, and Potamis, the admirals 
named by the' ſtate, took the command of the 
Syracuſan forces. Yet the ſoldiers and failors 


would not allow their beloyed leaders to depart, 


before taking in their preſence a ſolemn oath to re- 


voke their unjuſt baniſhment, whenever they them- 


ſelves returned to Syracuſe, . On Hermocrates in 
particular, the captains and pilots beſtowed many 
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diſtinguiſhed tokens of their affection and keſpeck, 


| . which his behaviour had juſtly merited ; for every 


morning and evening he had called them together, 
communicated his deſigns, aſked their opinion and 
advice, reviewed the paſt, and concerted the future, 
operations of the war ; while his popular manners 


and condeſcending affability ſecured the love of 


thoſe who reſpected his ſkill, his vigilance, and his 


| caurage 39 


Thraſyl- 
lus, at firſt 
ſucceſsful, 
is defeated 
in the bat- 
tle of E- 
pheſus. 
Olymp. 
xcii. 4. 

A. C. 409. 


Meanwhile Thraſyllus obtained at * the 
ſupplies which he had gone to ſolicit ; ſupplies far 
more powerful than he had reaſon to expect. They 
conſiſted in a thouſand heavy- armed men, an hun- 


dred horſe, and fifty gallies, manned: by five thou- 


ſand experienced ſeamen, That the ſailors might 
be uſefully employed on every emergence at ſea or 
land, they were provided with the ſmall and light 
bucklers, the darts, ſwords, and javelins, appro- 
priated to the Grecian targeteers, who, uniting 
ſtrength and velocity, formed an intermediate and 
uſeful order between the archers and pikemen. 


| With theſe forces, Thraſyllus ſailed to Samos, hop- 


ing to render the twenty-third campaign not leſs 
glorious than the preceding; and ambitious to 
rival, by his victories in the central and ſouthern 
parts of the Aſiatic coaſt, the fame acquired by 
Alcibiades and Thraſybulus in the north. His firſt 
operations were ſucceſsful, He took Colophon, 
with ſeveral places of leſs note, in Ionia ; pene- 


trated | into the heart of Lydia, pups, the corn 


„ Xenoph: r. n. 5 885 
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and villages; and returned to the ſhore, driving c TAP | 
before him a numerous body of ſlaves, and other — 
valuable booty. His courage was increaſed by the 
want of reſiſtance on the part of Tiſſaphernes, 
whoſe province he had invaded; of the Pelopon- 
neſian forces at Miletus; and of the revolted colo- 
nies of Athens. He reſolved; therefore, to attack 
the beautiful and flouriſhing city of Epheſus, which 
was then the principal ornament and defence of the 
Tonic coaſt. While his ſoldiers, in ſeparate divi- 
fions, were making their approaches to the walls 
of that place, the enemy aſſembled from every 
quarter to defend the majeſty of Epheſian Diana. 
A vigorous ſally of the townſmen increaſed the 
ſtrength of Tiſſaphernes and the Peloponneſians, 
the latter of whom had been ſeaſonably reinforced 
by a conſiderable ſquadron from Sicily. The Athe- 
nians were defeated, with the loſs of three hundred 
men ; and retiring from the field of battle, they 
ſought refuge in their ſhips, and PRIOR to al 
towards the Helleſpont P. | 
During the voyage thither, they fell in with His fol- 


diers re- 


twenty Sicilian gallies, of which they took four, uin their 
and purſued the reſt to Epheſus. Having ſoon honour ; 
afterwards reached the Helleſpont, they found the walls of - 
Athenian armament at Lampſachus, where Alci- Abydus. 
biades thought proper to muſter the whole military 

and naval forces: but, on this occaſion, the 
northern army gave a remarkable proof of pride 

or ſpirit, They, who had ever been victorious, 


49 Xenoph, Hellen. I. i, p. 434+ 
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CHAP. refuſed.to rank with the ſoldiers of Thraſyllus, who 
had been ſo ſhamefully foiled before the walls of 


Epheſus. They ſubmitted, however, though not 
without reluctance, to live in the ſame winter- 
quarters; from whence they made a conjunct expe- 
dition againſt Abydus. Pharnabazus defended the 
place with a numerous body of Perſian cavalry: 
The diſgraced troops of Thraſyllus rejoiced in an 
opportunity to retrieve their honour. | They at- 
tacked, repelled, and routed the enemy. Their 
victory decided the fate of Abydus, and their 
courage was approved by the army of Alcibiades, 
who embraced them as fellow- ſoldiers and friends. 
For ſeveral years the meaſures of the Athenians 
had been almoſt uniformly ſucceſsful ; but the 
twenty-fourth campaign was diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
culiar favours of fortune. The invaſion of Sicily 
by the Carthaginians prevented that iſland from 

ſending any effectual aſſiſtance to their Peloponne- 
ſtan allies. The dangerous revolt of the Medes 
withheld the Perſian reinforcements, which were 
neceſſary to ſupport the arms of Pharnabazus “. 
Both nations were repeatedly defeated by the Athe- 
nians, driven from their encampments and fortreſſes 
near the ſhore, and purſued into the inland country, 
which was plundered and deſolated by the victors. 
The Athenians returned in triumph to attack the 
fortified cities, which ſtill declined ſubmiſſion ; an 
undertaking in which Alcibiades diſplayed the 
wonderful reſources, of his extraordinary genius, 


41 Diodorus, 1, xiii. 
By 
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By gradual approaches, by fudden aſſaults, by ſur- 8 


priſe, by treaſon, or by ſtratagem, he in a few 


— 


months became maſter of Chalcedon, Selembria, 


and at laſt of Byzantium itſelf. His naval ſucceſs 
was equally conſpicuous. The Athenians again 
commanded the fea. The ſmall ſquadrons fitted 
out by the enemy ſucceſſively fell into their power; 
and theſe multiplied captures, which were made 
with little difficulty, accumulated. the trophies of 
the well-fought battles which we have already 
deſcribed. It was computed by the partiſans of 
Alcibiades, that, ſince aſſuming the command, he 
had taken or deſtroyed two hundred Syracuſan and 
Peloponneſian gallies; and his ſuperiority of naval 
ſtrength enabled him to raiſe ſuch contributions, 
both in the Euxine and Mediterranean, as abun- 


dantly ſupplied his fleet and army with every neceſ- 


ſary article of ſubſiſtence and accommodation * 


While the Athenian arms were crowned with 
ſuch glory abroad, the Attic territory was con- 
tinually haraſſed by king Agis and the Lacedæ- 
monian troops poſted at Decelia. Their bold and 
ſudden incurſions frequently threatened the ſafety 
of the city itſelf; the deſolated lands afforded: no 
advantage to the ruined proprietors ; nor could the 
Athenians venture without their walls, to celebrate 
their accuſtomed feſtivals. Alcibiades, animated 
by his foreign victories, hoped to relieve the do- 


His tri- 
umphant 
return to 
Athens. 
Olymp. 
xciii. 2. 


A. C. 407. 


meſtic ſufferings of his country; and after an 


abſence of many years, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a 
-  # Xenoph, Hellen. Diodor, I. xiii, Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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- 2 1 variety of fortune, eagerly longed to vevide his 
RR, native city, and to enjoy the rewards and honours 


uſually beſtowed by the Greeks on ſucceſsful valour. 
This celebrated voyage, which ſeveral ancient 
hiſtorians judictoufly decorated with every circum- 


tance of naval triumph“, was performed in the 


ewenty-fifth ſummer of the war. Notwithſtanding 
all his ſervices, the cautious ſon of Clinias, in- 
ſtructed by adverſity, declined to land in the Piræus, 
until he was informed that the aſſembly had re- 


pealed the decrees againſt him, formally revoked 


his baniſhment, and prolonged the term of his 


command. Even after this agreeable intelligence, 
he was ſtill unable to conquer his well-founded 


diſtruſt of the variable and capricious humours of 


the people; nor would he approach the crowded . 


ſhore, till he obſerved, in the midſt of the multi- 
tude, his principal friends and relations inviting 
him by their voice and action. He then landed 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the ſpectators, 
who, unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardleſs 
of the other commanders, fixed their eyes only on 
Alcibiades. Next day an extraordinary aſſembly 


was ſummoned, by order of the magiſtrates, that 


he might explain and juſtify his apparent miſcon- 
duct, and receive the rewards. due to his acknow- 
ledged merit. The public anticipated his apology, 
by contraſting the melancholy ſituation of affairs 
when Alcibiades aſſumed the command, with the 
actual condition of the republic. “ Art the former 


67 Duris apud Plat, in Alcibiad, 


period 
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period Athens yielded the command of the ſea: 


the enemy were every where victorious ; the ſtate — 


was oppreſſed by foreign war, torn by ſedition, 
without reſources, and without hope. The addreſs 
and dexterity of Alcibiades was alone. capable to 
have diſunited the councils, to have weakened and 
afterwards repelled the efforts, of a powerful con- 


45 
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federacy ; his activity and courage could alone 


have animated the dejection of the citizens to pur- 
ſue the meaſures of offenſive war: his abilities, his 
virtue, and his fortune, could alone have rendered 
thoſe meaſures ſucceſsful.” | 

Before judges ſo favourably diſpoſed to hear him, 
Alcibiades found no difficulty to make his defence; 
but it was difficult both for him and his friends to 
moderate the exceſſive tranſports of the people, 
who would have loaded their favourite with ho- 
nours incompatible with the genius of a free repub- 
lic, and which might, therefore, have proved dan- 
gerous to his future ſafety. He received, with 
pleaſure, the crowns and garlands, with other ae- 
cuſtomed pledges of public gratitude and admira- 


tion; but he reſpectfully declined the royal ſceptre, 


expreſſing a firm reſolution to maintain the he- 
reditary freedom of his country“. Athens re- 


quired not a king, but a general. with undivided 


power, capable of reſtoring the ancient ſplendour of 
the. commonwealth, To this' illuſtrious. rank, 
which had been filled by Themiſtocles and Cimon, 


the ſan of Clinias might juſtly aſpire. He was 
| Pn Com, Ifocrat. Orat. pro Alcibiad, et Plut. in Alcibiad, 
7 appointed 


His recep · 
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CHAP: appointed commander in chief by ſea and land *. 


The Eleu- 
tions, when the Eleuſinian feſtival approached; a 


finian 


myſteries. 


| — An hundred gallies were equipped, and tranſports 


were prepared for fifteen hundred heavy- armed 


men, with a proportional body of cavalry. { 
Several months“ had paſſed in theſe prepara- 


time deſtined to commemorate and to diffuſe the 
temporal and ſpiritual gifts of the goddeſs Ceres, 

originally beſtowed on the Athenians, and by them 
communicated to the reſt of Greece“. Corn, 
wine, and oil, were the principal productions of At- 
tica; each of which had been introduced into that 
country by the propitious intervention of a divinity, 
whoſe feſtival was diſtinguiſhed by appropriated 
honours. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was regarded as far more valuable,. 
her peculiar protection to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable ſolemnities. Various 
alſo were the profeſſions of gratitude expreſſed, in 
ſtated days os the ſpring and autumn, bor the gene- 


-45 Avgnlug | averru» 1 yer hvroxgurup, © He was choſen ab- 
ſolute commander of all.” Xenoph. p. 440. | TTY 


45 From: the feſtivals Plynteria and Eleuſinia, mentioned in the 
text, it appears that he arrived in July, and ſailed in No- 
vember. 


47 Meurſius, apud Gronov, Theſaur. . has colleded all the = 
ſages in ancient writers reſpeRing this feſtival. Tt is ſaid to have 
been celebrated in the month Boedromion, which, according to 
Father Petaut, anſwers to our November, But as the Attic year 
was lunar, the months of that year could not exactly correſpond 

to thoſe of ours. In the computation of their months, | the 
inks agreed not with other nations, nor even among _ 
— Vid. Plut. in Vit. Romul, & Ariſtid, | 
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rous author of the vine. The worſhip of Ceres CHAP. 


returned, indeed, leſs frequently; but was partly, 


on that account, the more ſolemn and awful; and 


partly, becauſe diſtinguiſhed. by the Eleuſinian 


myſteries, thoſe hidden treaſures of - wiſdom and 


happineſs, which, were poured out on the initiated 


in the temple of Eleuſis. Fourteen ®* centuries be- 


fore the Chriſtian æra, the goddeſs, it is ſaid, com- 
municated theſe invaluable rites to Eumolpus and 
Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received her in 
the form of an unknown traveller with pious hoſ- 
pitality . Their deſcendants, the Eumolpide and 


Kerykes, continued the miniſters and guardians of 
this memorable inſtitution, which was finally abo- 
liſhed by the great Theodoſius, after it had laſted 
eighteen hundred years . The candidates for ini- 
tiation were prepared by watching, abſtinence, ſa- 


crifice, and prayer; and before revealing to them 
the divine ſecrets, the moſt awful ſilence was en- 
joined them. Yet enough tranſpired among the 
| prophane vulgar to enable us ſtill to collect, from 
impartial ** and authentic reſign, that the my- 


ſteries 


. Marb, Arund. Epoch. 14. 
% Diodor. I. v. Ifocrat. Panegyr. Pollux, V viii, c. ix. 
1 30 Zozun. Hiſt, J. i Iv. 


8 T fay impartial, becauſe Ifocrates, the ſcholar of de 
cannot be ſuppoſed to exaggerate the merit of ceremonies, which 


his maſter is ſaid to have deſpiſed. The paſſage is remarkable 


„% Though what I am going to relate may be disfigured by tradi- 
tion and fable, the ſubſtance of it is not the leſs deſerving of your 
regard, When Ceres travelled to Attica in queſt of her daughter, 
the received the moſt hoſpitable treatment, and thoſe particular 
good offices which are known to the initiated The goddeſs was 
1 ; . nat 
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GER Series of Ceres expreſſed by external ſigns the im- 

—— mortality of the human ſoul, and the rewards pre- 

| pared in a future life for the virtuous ſervants of 

heaven. The fecrecy enjoined by her miniſters, 
ſo unworthy the truths which they taught, might 
juſtify the indifference of Socrates **, whoſe doc- 
trines, not leſs divine, were inculcated with unre- - 
ſerved freedom. But the fate of Socrates may 
juſtify, in its turn, the circumſpection of the ere 
phants of Ceres. 

2 Beſides the myſterious ceremonies of the temple, 
the Eleu. the worſhip of that bountiful goddeſs was celebrated 
inzo by vocal and inſtrumental muſic, by public ſhows, 

and exhibitions, which continued during ſeveral 
days, and above all, by the pompous proceſſion, _ 
which marched for ten miles along the facred road 
leading from Athens to Eleuſis . This import- - 
ant part of the ſolemnity had formerly been inter- 
mitted, becauſe the Athenians, after the loſs of 
Decelia, were no longer maſters of the road, and 
were compelled, contrary to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, to 
proceed by ſea to the, temple of Ceres. Alcibia- , 
des determined to wipe off the ſtain' of | impiety 


not ungrateful for ſuch fayours, but in return conferred on our 
anceſtors tlie two moſt valuable preſents which either heaven can 
| beſtow, or mankind can receive; the practice of - agriculture, 
which delivered us from the fierce and precarious manner of life, 
common to us with wild animals; and the knowledge of thoſe 
ſacred myſteries which fortify the initiated againſt the terrors of 
death, and inſpire them with the pleaſing hopes of an happy im- 
mortality. See Panegyr. p. 24. & Euſeb. W Evang. I. i lik ; 


. $3 Laert. in Diogene. 
$3 Herodot. I. viil. c. er. & Put. in Alciblad, 
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which had long adhered to 1 character; by re- CHAP. 
newing, in all its luſtre, this venerable proceſſion, —.— 


He prepared to defend, by an armed force, the 


peaceful miniſters and votaries of the gods, per- 


ſuaded that the Spartans would either allow them 
to paſs undiſturbed, which muſt leſſen the military 
fame of that people, or, if they attempted to inter- 
rupt the ceremony, muſt be expoſed not only to 


the dangerous reſiſtance of men animated by en- 


thuſiaſm, but to the diſgraceful charge of irreli- 
gion, and the general deteſtation of Greece. The 


prieſts, the heralds, and the whole body of the 
initiated, were appriſed of his intention, and re- 


queſted to hold themſelves in readineſs by the ap- 
pointed day. Early in the morning the cavalry 
explored the adjoining country; the eminences 


were occupied by the light infantry and targeteers; 


and, after ſufficient garriſons had been left to de- 
fend the Athenian walls and fortreſſes, the whole 
body of heavy-armed troops were drawn out to pro- 
tect the Eleuſinian proceſſion, which marched along 
the uſual road to the temple, and afterwards re- 
turned to Athens, without ſuffering. any moleſta- 
tion from the Lacedzmonians ; having united, on 
this occaſion alone, all the ſplendour of war with 
the pomp of ſuperſtition **, | 

Soon after this meritorious enterpriſe, Alci- 
biades prepared to. fail for Leſſer Aſia, accom- 
panied by the affectionate admiration of his fel- 


low-citizens, who flattered themſelves that the abi- 


$4 Plut. in Alcibiad, 
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— lities and fortune of their commander would 
ſpeedily reduce Chios, Epheſus, Miletus, and the 


other revolted cities and. iſlands. ' The general 
alacrity, however, was ſome what abated by the 
reflection, that the arrival of Alcibiades in Athens 


_ coincided with the anniverſary of the Plynteria , 


a day condemned to melancholy idleneſs, from a 
ſuperſtitious belief that nothing undertaken on 
that day could be brought to a proſperous con- 
clufion. The celebrated Parthenon, whoſe re- 
mains {till atteſt the magnificence of Pericles, was 
conſecrated by the preſence of a goddeſs, who | 
realized the inſpirations of Homer, as far as they 

were capable of being expreſſed by the genius of 
Phidias. Minerva, compoſed of gold and ivory, 
and twenty-ſix cubits high, was repreſented 
with the caſque, the buckler, the lance, and all 
her uſual emblems; and the warm fancy of the 
Athenians, enlivened and tranſported by the grace- 
ful majeſty of her air and aſpect, confounded the 
painful production of the ſtatuary with the in- 
ſtantaneous creation of Jupiter. To confirm this 
uſeful illuſion, the crafty prieſts of the temple 
carefully waſhed and brightened the image, whoſe 
extraordinary luſtre increaſed the veneration of 
the multitude. The Plynteria, during which this 


ceremony was performed, required uncommon 


ſecrecy and circumſpection. The eyes and ima- 
MEL of the. vulgar might have become — 


Ss Won, to waſh; xdorruę, a 3 and in | the dee neu- 
ter, © the ceremony of ablution.“ 


familiar 
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familiar with their revered TW had they be- CHAP. 
held her ſtripped of her accuſtomed ornaments, — 


and obſerved every part of her form brightening 
into new beauty under the plaſtic hands of the 
prieſts. To prevent this dangerous conſequence, 
the Plynteria was veiled in myſtic obſcurity; the 
doots of the temple were ſhut; that ſacred edifice 
was ſurrounded on all ſides to intercept the ap- 
proach of indiſoretion or profanity ; and the re- 
turn of Alcibiades, the favourite hopt of his coun- 
try, happening on the inauſpicious day when Mi- 
nerva hid her countenanee, was believed by many 


to announce the dreadful calamities which W 


W date the and: a 
| ” > Slag p. 438. & Plut, i in \ Alcibiad, 
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Cbarade- of Lyſander — Gb with Cy- 

rus.— lle defeats the Athenian Flest.— Diſgrace 
. of Alcibiades,—Lyſander ſucceeded by Callicra- 

tidas His Tranſattions with the Perſians —with 
. the Spartan Allies —Battle of Arginuſſæ. Trial 
. of the Athenian Admirals.—Eteonicus Checks a 
Mutiny ef the Peloponnefian Troops, —Lyſander 
reſumes the Command. Battle of gos Pota- 
| mos,—Spartan Empire in Afia.——Siege and Sur- 
| render of Athens, == = Humiliation 7 ˙ the Athe- 


mans. on 


CHAP, 7 HILE the ſuperſtitious multitude trembled 
| E. — at the imaginary anger of Minerva, men 
1 L pod of reflection and experience dreaded: the activity 
| command and valour of Lyſander, who, during the reſidence 
| of the Pe: of Alcibiades at Athens, had taken the command 
fan forces of the Peloponneſian forces in the Eaſt. The 

Olymp, forms of the Spartan conſtitution required a ra- 

xciti. 22 pid ſucceſſion of generals; a circumſtance, which, 

* amidſt the numerous inconveniencies with which 
it was attended, enlarged the ſphere of military 
competition, and multiplying the number of actors 
on the theatre of war, afforded an opportunity for 
the diſplay of many illuſtrious characters, which 

- muſt otherwiſe have remained in obſcurity. Jn the 
| | rotation 
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rotation of annual elections, offices of 1 importance 
and dignity will often be entruſted to men un- 
worthy to fill them; but in the vaſt variety of ex- 
periments, abilities of the moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
(if any ſuch exiſt in the community) muſt ſome time 
be called into exertion, honoured with confidence, 
and armed with authority. 

Buch abilities the Spartans finally diſcovered in 
Lyſander; a ſhoot of the Herculean ſtock, but er 
not deſcended from either of the royal branches. 
He had been educated with all the ſeverity of 
Spartan diſcipline ; and having ſpent his youth 
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and his manhood in thoſe honourable employ- 


ments which became the dignity of his birth, 
he approached the decline of life, when his ſu- 


perior merit recommended him to the chief com- 


mand in a ſeaſon of public danger. Years had 
added experience to his valour, and enlarged the 
reſources, without abating the ardour, of his am- 
bitious mind. In his tranſactions with the world, 
he had learned to ſoften the harſh aſperity of his 
national manners; to gain by fraud what could 
not be effected by force; and, in his own figur- 


ative language, to © eke out the lion's with the 


fox's ſkin *.” This mixed character admirably 


1 He had ſerved in the army and navy; had. been employed as 
ambaſſador in foreign ſtates, &c. Plut, in Lyſand. 

* This was faid, in alluſion to the lion's ſkin of Hercules, to 
one who aſked Lyſander, “ How he, who ſprang from that hero, 
could condeſcend to conquer his enemies by fraud? His character 
| 18 diffuſely deſcribed by Plutarch, t. iii. p.415. 


E 3 | ſuited 
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CHAP. ſuited the part which he was called to act. His en- 
nyo (crprifing courage Was ſucceſsfully exerted in the 


hoſtile operations againſt the Greeks; his ſubtile 
and inſinuating addreſs gave him an aſcendant in 
every negotiation with the Perſians ; and the re- 
union of thoſe various qualities enabled him, in 
a few years, finally to terminate the war, and to 
produce an important and permanent revolution in 
the affairs of Athens, of Sparta, and of Greece. 

Since the deciſiye action at Cyzicus, the Pelo- 
ponneſians, unable to reſiſt the enemy, had been 
employed in preparing ſhips on the coaſt of their 
own peninſula, as well as in the harbours of their 


* Perſian and Grecian allies. The moſt conſider- 


able ſquadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes, 
Miletus, and Epheſus; in the laſt of which the 
whole armament, amounting to ninety fail, was 
collected by Lyſander. But the aſſembling of 
ſuch a force was a matter of littie conſequence, 
unleſs proper meaſures ſhould be taken for hold- 
ing it together, and for enabling it to act with 

vigour, It was neceflary, above all, to ſecure 
pay for the ſeamen; for this purpoſe, Lyſander, 
accompanied by ſeveral Lacedæmonian ambaſſa- 
dors, repaired to Sardis, to congratulate the happy 
arrival of Cyrus, a generous and valiant youth 
of ſeventeen, who had been entruſted by his fa- 
ther Darius with the government of the inland 
parts of Leſſer Aſia; or, in the language of the 
Perſian court, with the command of the nume- 
rous troops who rendezvouſed in the plains of 
Kaſtolus, 
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Kaſtolus*. Lyſander complained to the young 


and magnanimous prince, © of the perfidious du- — 


plicity of Tiſſaphernes, by which the | Athenians 
had been enabled to re- aſſume that aſcendant in 
the Eaſt, which had formerly proved ſo danger- 
ous and diſgraceful to the Perſian name. That 
ſatrap ſeemed, on one occaſion indeed, to have 
diſcovered the fatal tendency of his meaſures; 
and had attempted to check the victorious career 
of thoſe ambitious republicans, by ſeizing the per- 
fon of Alcibiades . Pharnabazus had more ef- 
fectually ſerved the cauſe of his maſter, by his ac- 
tive valour in the field; by detaining the Athe- 
nian ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to ſurpriſe 
the unſuſpecting generofity of Darius; and by 
ſupplying the Peloponneſians, after the unfortunate 
engagement at Cyzicus, with the means of pre- 


$ This was the fiyle of the letter, confirmed by the royal ſeal. 
Karamipay Kuger Xcagary Twy is Kaye abgogopour, Xenoph, 
p- 438. 

4 This event, which happened in the twenty-firſt year of the 
war, is related by Xenophon, p- 429. It was omitted in the text, 
becauſe Alcibiades ſoon effected his eſcape; and the treachery of 
Tiſſaphernes only diſplayed his own n without hurting 
his enemies, 

5 This diſhonourable tranſaction was approved eyen by Cyrus, 
which ſhews the diſregard of the Perfians to the laws of nations. 
He begged Pharnabazus to .put the Athenians in ff hands; at 
leaſt, not to ſet them at liberty, that their countrymen might be 
ignorant of the meaſures in agitation againſt them, But a re- 
morſe of conſcience ſeized Pharnabazus, who had ſworn, either to 
conduct the ambaſſadors to the great king, or to ſend them to 
the Ionian coaſt; in conſequence of which, the Athenians were 


releaſed, Xenoph, p. 438, 
E 4 paring 
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SAP. paring a new fleet, and with the neceſſaries and 


The pay 
of the 
Grecian 
failors, 
and com- 
plement 
of their 
thips. 


conveniences of life, while they were employed in 


this uſeful undertaking. . But Tiſſaphernes was 


unwilling, and Pharnabazus was perhaps unable, to 
diſcharge the ſtipulated pay, without which the 
Grecian ſcamen-and ſoldiers could not be kept to- 
gether, or engaged to act with vigour againſt the 
common enemy.“ Cyrus replied, That he had 
been commanded by his father to aſſiſt the Lace- 
dzmonians, and to pay their troops with the moſt 
exact punctuality. That, for this purpoſe, he had 


carried with him five hundred talents (near an 


hundred thouſand pounds ſterling) ; and if ſuch 
a ſum ſhould be found inſufficient, he would will- 
ingly expend his private fortune, and even melt 
down and coin into money the golden throne on 
which he ſat ©,” 

This diſcourſe gave extraordinary ſatisfaction to 
his Grecian auditors; and Lyſander endeavoured 
to avail himſelf of what, judging by his own cha- 
racter, he 1magined might be nothing more than a 
ſudden tranſport of generoſity, by requeſting, that 


the ſeamen's pay might be raiſed from three oboli 


to an Attic drachma a day. Cyrus anſwered, 
« That, on this ſubject too, he had received ex- 
preſs orders from his father ?, + That the pay ſhould 

continue 


6 Kai Tow Oeover xataxour, ow o traue, or EPI” e 


Xpuovr. 
Literally, “ that he would cut in pieces the throne on which he ſat, 
which was compoſed of filver and gold. 


7 Xenophon makes Cyrus anſwer with more art than truth, 
* - Je xa l p auTs; Aryth.s pv Surat d b Tap a Cams 
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continue on the ancient footing, and the Pelopon- 
neſians regularly receive thirty minz (above ninety 
pounds ſterling) a month, for every ſhip which 
they fitted out.” Lyſander acquieſced with ſome 
reluctance, determining to ſeize the firſt favourable 
opportunity to renew his petition. But this in- 
ſtructive converſation may enable us to diſcover an 
important matter of fact omitted by hiſtorians, 
As the military and naval officers of the Greeks 
were not diſtinguiſhed above the common men by 
the exceſſive inequality of their appointments, we 
may compute, from the monthly ſum. of thirty 
minæ, diſtributed at the rate of three oboli of 
daily pay, that the complement of each ſhip 
amounted to about two hundred and forty ſailors; 
ſo that a fleet of ninety fail employed ee 
thouſand and ſix hundred men. 

Before Lyſander returned to Epheſus, he was in- 
vited by the Perſian prince to a magnificent en- 
tertainment, at which, according to the cuſtom of 
the age, the moſt ſerious matters were diſcuſſed 
amidſt the freedom and intemperance of the table. 
This was a ſeaſonable occaſion for diſplaying the 
arts of inſinuation and flattery, in which the Spar- 
tan was a complete maſter. He repreſented, with- 
out moderation, and without decency, the injuſtice 
and incapacity of Tiſſaphernes, who, as he was 


naturally the rival, might be ſuſpected ſoon to be- 


emer HtAgv avToy anne Tort,” Cyrus anſwered, “ that ebey (Lyſan- 
der and the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors) ſpoke very reaſonably, 


but that be could not act otherwiſe than he was commande by 
his father," 


come 
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come the perſonal enemy of Cyrus. He magni- 


— fied the beauty, the ſtrength, and the courage, of 


His ad. 
diefs in 
procuring 
an addi- 
tion to the 
ſeamen's 


pay. 


the young prince. His addreſs in military exer- 
ciſes, and the extraordinary endowments of his 
mind (the fame of which had reached the moſt 
diſtant countries), were extolled with the moſt ela- 
borate praiſe. It is not improbable that he might 
find a topic of panegyric in a quality of which Cyrus 
was not a little vain; the capacity of bearing, with- 
out intoxication, a greater quantity of liquor-than 
any of his equals *; and he might poſſibly ſuggeſt, 
that of all the ſons of Darius, Cyrus was the beſt 
qualified to ſucceed his father, to fill with dignity 
the Perſian throne, and to emulate the glory of 
that illuſtrious hero whoſe name he bore, the im- 
mortal founder of the monarchy. But whatever 
were the topics of which he made uſe, it is certain 
that he excited the warmeſt emotions of friendſhip 
in the youthful breaſt of Cyrus, who drinking his 
health, after the Perſian faſhion, defired him to aſk 
a boon, with full aſſurance that nothing ſhould be 
denied him. Lyſander replied, with his uſual ad- 
dreſs, © That he ſhould aſk what it would be no 
leſs uſeful for the prince to give, than for him to 
receive: the addition of an obolus a day to the 
pay of the mariners ; an augmentation which, by 


inducing the Athenian crews to deſert, would not 


only increaſe their own ſtrength, but enfeeble the 
common enemy.“ Scruck with the apparent diſ- 


intereſtedneſs of this ſpecious propoſal, Cyrus or- 


8 Plut, Sympol, 
dered 
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{above five thouſand pounds ſterling) ; with which 
he returned to Epheſus, diſcharged the ; arrears 
due to his troops, gave them a month's pay in 
advance, raiſed their daily allowance, and ſeduced 
innumerable deſerters from the Athenian fleet. 
While Lyſander was uſefully employed in man- 
ning his ſhips, and preparing them for action, Al- 
cibiades attacked the ſmall ĩſland of Andros. The 
refiſtance was more vigorous than he had reaſon to 
expect; and the immediate neceſſity of procuring 
pay and ſubſiſtence for the fleet, obliged him to 
leave his work imperfect. With a ſmall ſquadron 
he failed to raiſe. contributions on the Ionian or 
Carian coaſt '*, committing the principal armament 
to Antiochus, a man totally unworthy of ſuch an 
important truſt**, Even the affectionate partiality 
of Alcibiades cane to haye diſcerned the unwarthi- 
neſs of his favourite, ſince he gave him ſtrict orders 
to continue, during his own abſence, in the har- 
bour of Samos, and by no means to riſk an en- 
gagement. This injunction, as it could not pre- 
vent the raſnneſs, might perhaps provoke the vain 
levity of the vice-admiral, who, after the depar- 


2 Plut. tom. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. Hellen. I. i- p. 442. Diodor; 
I. xiii. p. 360. 

10 Xenophon ſays, © Alcihiades failed to Phocza,” which is in 
Jonia ; Plutarch fays, © to the coaſt of Caria.“ 

11 Diodorus gives his, character in few words : ** 'O & Amex 
wr Th Quai Tecyig%, rai onw3u Ja dur 71 gata Azjpirgore 
Antiochus, naturally precipitate, and defirous, by himſelf, to per- 
form ſome ſplendid exploit,” 
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ture of his friend, failed towards Epheſus, a ap- 


Ws proached the ſterns of Lyſander's ſhips, and with the 


moſt licentious infults challenged him to battle. 
The prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack, 
until the preſumption of his enemies had thrown 
them into - ſcattered diſorder **. He then com- 
manded the Peloponneſian ſquadrons to advance. 
His manceuvres were judicious, and executed with 


a prompt obedience. The battle was not obſtinate, 


Alcihiades 
acculed 
aud diſ- 
graced. 


as the Athenians, who ſcarcely expected any reſiſt- 
ance, much leſs aſſault, ſunk at once from the in- 
ſolence of temerity into the deſpondency of fear. 
They loſt fifteen veſſels, with a conſiderable part 
of their crews. The remainder retired diſgrace- 
fully to Samos; while the Lacedzmonians profited 
of their victory by the taking of Eion and Del- 
phinium. Though fortune thus favoured the pru- 
dence of Lyſander, he declined to venture a ſecond 
engagement with the ſuperior ſtrength of Alci- 
biades, who, having reſumed the command, em- 
ployed every artifice and inſult that might procure 
him an opportunity to reſtore the tarniſhed luſtre, 
of the Athenian fleet. 

But ſuch an opportunity he could never abun | 
find. The people of Athens, who expected to 
hear of nothing but victories and triumphs, were 
mortiñed to the laſt degree, when they received in- 
telligence of ſuch a ſhameful defeat. As they 
could not ſuſpect the abilities, they diſtruſted the 
fidelity, of their commander. Their ſuſpiczans 


3 ArG72;peram 7216 abel. Xenoph. P · 441, 
| Were 
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were increaſed and confirmed by the arrival of CHAP: 
Thraſybulus **, who, whether actuated by a laud- — 
able zeal for the intereſt of the public ſervice, or 
animated by a ſelfiſh jealouſy of the fame and 
honours that had been ſo liberally heaped on a 

rival, formally impeached Alcibiades in the Athe- 

nian aſſembly . His miſconduct had totally: . 
ruined the affairs of his country. A talent for low 
buffoonery was a ſure recommendation to his 

favour. His friends were, partially, ſelected from 

the meaneſt and moſt abandoned of men, Who 
poſſeſſed no other merit than that of being ſub- 

ſervient to his paſſions. To ſuch unworthy inſtru- 

ments the fleet of Athens was entruſted; while the 8 
commander in chief revelled in debauchery with the 

harlots of Abydus and Ionia, or raiſed exorbitant 
contributions on the dependent cities, that he 

might defray the expence of a fortreſs on the coaſt 

of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of Byzantium, 

which he had erected to ſhelter himſelf againſt the 

Jult vengeance of the e 


1 Thraſybulus, we have ſeen, * a 1 ſhare in * 
about the recal of Alcibiades. Nor was the latter ungrateful 
os his benefactor. When the Athenians committed to him their 
whole military and naval force, “ amaga; Ta; date, and al- 
lowed him, to name his own colleagues, or rather ſubſtitutes, he 
named Thraſybulus and Adimantus, - Diod, I. xiii, p. 368. 
Conſidering this interchange of good offices between Alcibiades 
and Thraſybulus, it is remarkable that no Greek writer aſſigns 
any reaſon for the animoſity that ſoon afterwards broke out be- 
tween them. Plutarch ſays, that Thraſybulus was the bittereſt 
of Alcibiades's enemies, and imputes his accuſation of him to 
enmity, aot to patriotiſm. 
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Were it neceſikry to prove by exiniples the; de 


1 ceirful emptineſs of popular favour, ' this ſubject 
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might be copiouſly illuſtrated from the hiſtory of 
the Athenians The fame man, whom a few: 
months before they found it impoſſible ſufficiently 
to reward, was actually expoſed to the rage of diſ- 
appointment and the fury of revenge. They re- 
gretted the loſs of every moment which intervened 
between the rapid progreſs of their reſentment, and 
the execution of their vengeance. ' In the ſame 
aſſembly, and on the fame day, Alcibiades was ac- 
cuſed, and almoſt unanimouſly condemned; and, 
that the affairs of the republic might not again 
ſuffer by the abuſe of undivided power, ten com- 
manders were ſubſtituted in his room; among 
whom were Thraſyllus, Leon, Diomedon, whoſe 
approved valour, and love of liberty, juſtly re- 
commended them to public honours; Conon, a 
character as yet but little known, but deſtined in 
à future period, to eclipſe the fame of his contem-/ 
poraries ; and Pericles, who inherited the name, 
the merit, and the bad fortune, of his illuſtrious 
father. The new generals immediately failed to 
Samos; and Alcibiades ſought refuge in his 
Thracian fortreſs *4. 


They had ſcarcely aſſumed the command, width: 
an important alteration took place in the Pelopon- 
neſian fleet. Lyſander's year had expired, and 


Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very oppoſite charac- 
ter, was ſent to ſucceed him. The active, andi-- | 


"4 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iv, ſub fig. Diodor, xiii. 67=74- 
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tious, and intriguing temper of the former kad C MAN. 


XXII. 


employed as much aſſiduous and ſyſtematic NY — 


during the ſhort term of his precarious power, as 
if his authority had never been to end. Though 
endowed” with uncommon vigour of mind, and 
with conſummate prudence (if prudence can be- 
to a character deficient in juſtice and huma- 
nity), he poſſeſſed not thoſe amiable and uſeful 
qualities which alone deſerve, and can alone obtain, 
public confidence and reſpect. Lyſander, ſenſible 
of this imperfection, had recourſe to the ordinary 
expedient by which crafty ambition ſupplies the 
want of virtue. He determined to govern by. 
parties. The boldeſt of the ſailors were attached 
to his perſon by liberal rewards and more liberal 


promiſes. The ſoldiers were indulged in the moſt 


licentious diſorders. In every city and in every 


ifland, Lyfander had his partiſans, whom he flat- 
tered with the hopes of obtaining the ſame autho- 
rity over their fellow-citizens, which the 


c——_ over the inferior ranks of men in La- 


conta. 


It was the 0 cxpiRtetion at Epheſus, thar: 


the Spartans would, for once, depart from eſta- 
bliſhed practice, in order to prolong the com- 
mand of ſuch an able and ſucceſsful officer. An 
univerſal clamour aroſe, when Callicratidas diſ- 


His ĩaſo · 


lent re- 
ception. 


15- His maxims breathed the odious party ſpirit. © That i is 


impoſſible to do too much good to friends, or tes much- evil 1 
enemies» That children are to be deceived by trinkets, men by 
oaths 3 and others equally flagitious,” Plut, in Lyſand. 


16 Idem, ibid. & Xenoph. Hellen. 
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played his commiſſion. in the council of the con- 


"Wn — federates. The friends of Lyſander affirmed, 


His ho- 
neſty and 
firmneſs 
_ confounds 
the parti. 
ſans of 
Lyſander. 


6 That it was equally imprudent and ungenerous 
to check the victorious career of a deſerving and 
fortunate commander; that the important charge 
of the fleet ought not to be entruſted to men who 
were deſtitute of experience, and perhaps of abili- 
ties; nor would it be juſt to ſacrifice the intereſt of 
ſuch a numerous and powerful confederacy to a 
punctilious obſervance of the Lacedzmonian 
laws. Lyſander maintained a decent ſilence con- 
cerning the character of his ſucceſſor, only obſerv- 
ing that he reſigned to him a fleet which com- 
manded the ſea. The noiſy acclamations of * 
aſſembly confirmed his aſſertion. . 

But Callicratidas had a heart untainted Fa og re- 
proach, and incapable of fear. Unabaſhed by the 
ſeditious turbulence of his opponents, he replied, - 
That he muſt withhold his aſſent to the magnified 
ſuperiority of the Peloponneſian fleet, unleſs Ly- 
ſander ſhould ſet ſail from Epheſus, coaſt along the 
iſle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), and 
ſurrender his victorious ſquadrons in the harbour 
of Miletus. The pride of Lyſander might have 
been confounded by this judicious and ſolid obſerv- 
ation; but his ingenuity ſuggeſted a plauſible or 
rather an eluſive reply, That he was no longer 
admiral.” . | 

Callicratidas then addreſſed the aſſembly, with 
the manly ſimplicity of an honeſt heart, which dif- 


dains the artifice of words, defies the inſolence of 
power, and defeats the intrigues of policy. La- 


cedz- 
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cedæmonians and allies, I ſhould have been con- 


tented ti ſtay at home; nor does it greatly affect 
me that Lyſander, or any other, ſnould be held a 
better ſeaman than myſelf. Hither I have been 
ſent by my countrymen to command the fleet, and 
my chief concern is to execute their orders, and to 
perform my duty. It is my earneſt deſire to pro- 
more the public intereſt; but you can beſt inform 
me whether I ought to continue here, or to return 
to Sparta.” Wonderful is the power of honeſt 
intentions and unaffected firmneſs. The aſſembly 
liſtened with admiration ; the partiſans of Ly- 
ſander were abaſhed; none ventured to object; 
and, after a conſiderable pauſe, all unanimouſly 
acknowledged that it became both Callicratidas and 


themſelves to obey the orders of the Spartan go- 


vernment *; 

| Lyfander, not a little mortified by the language 
of the aſſembly, reluctantly reſigned his employ- 
ment; but determined to render it painful, and, 
if poſſible, too weighty for the abilities of his ſuc- 


ceſſor. For this purpoſe he returned to the court 


of Cyrus, to whom he reſtored a conſiderable ſum 
of money ſtill unexpended in the ſervice of the 
Grecian fleet, and to whom he miſrepreſented, 
under the names of obſtinacy, ignorance, and 
ruſticity, the unaffected plainneſs, the downright 
ſincerity, and the other manly, but uncomplying, 


> 65 
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He meets 
the arro- 
gance of 
the Per- 
ſians with 
equal con- 


tempft. 


virtues of the generous Callicratidas. When that 


commander repaired to Sardis to demand * 


1 Xenoph. Helles. l. i. e. U. 4 ſeqq. & Plut. in Lyſand. 
Vol. III. F ſtipulated 
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| ſtipulated pay, he could not. obtain admiſſion to 


— the royal preſence. The firſt time that he viſited 


Obtains 
voluntary 
contribu- 
tions from 
the Ioni- 
ans. 


the palace, he was told that Cyrus was at table. It 
is well, ſaid the unceremonious Spartan, I will wait 
till he has dined. The ſimplicity of this proceed- 
ing, confirmed the opinion which Lyſander had 


given the Perſians of his character; and his honeſt 


frankneſs, which was conſtrued into low breeding, 
ſeemed a proper object of ridicule to the proud 
retainers of the court. He returned on another 
occaſion, but without being admitted to ſee the 
young prince. The injuſtice of this treatment 
might have deſerved his reſentment, but it chiefly 
excited his contempt. - He left the royal city, de- 
ſpiſing the pride and perfidy of his Perfian allies, 
whoſe accidental importance depended on the-pre- 
carious advantage of riches, and lamenting-the 
domeſtic diſſenſions of the Greeks, which obliged 
them to court the favour of infolent Barbarians. 
But Callicratidas could not, with honour or 
ſafety, return to the fleet at Epheſus, without 
having collected money to ſupply the immediate 


wants of the ſailors. He proceeded, therefore, to 


Miletus and other friendly towns of Ionia; and 
having met the principal citizens, in their reſpec- 
tive aſſemblies, he explained openly and fully the 
mean jealouſy of Lyſander, and the diſdainful ar- 


rogance of Cyrus“. The unjuft behaviour of 


n It vill appear, in the ſequel, that Callicratidas had formed a 


very falſe opinion of the Perſian prince, whoſe negle& of a worthy 


man was occaſioned by the perfidious ſuggeſtions of bis retainers, 
the friends or creatwes of Lyſander, 


both 
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both compelled him, much againſt his inclination, ERP. 
to have recourſe to the confederate cities (already 
too much burdened) for the money requiſite to ſup- 

port the war. But he aſſured them, that, ſhould 

his arms prove ſucceſsful, he would repay their 

favours with gratitude. Their own intereſt re- 

quired a cheerful compliance with his demands, 

fince the expedition had been principally under- 

taken to vindicate their freedom. He had, how- 

ever, ſent meſſengers to require effectual ſupplies 

from Sparta ; but until theſe ſhould arrive, it be- 

came the Greeks in general, but eſpecially tage 
Ionians, who had ſuffered peculiar injuries from 
the uſurping tyranny of the great king, to prove | 
to the world that, without the ſordid aſſiſtance ß 
his boaſted treaſures, they could proſecute their 6% 69 
Juſt deſigns, and take vengeance on their, enemies,” 210 
By thoſe judicious and , honourable expedients, . 
Callicratidas, without fraud or violence, obtained 

ſuch conſiderable, yet voluntary contributions, as 

enabled him to gratify-the importunate demands 

of the ſailors, and to return with honour to TR: 

ſus, in order to prepare for action . 

His firſt operations were directed againſt the He takes 
ile of Leſbos, or rather againſt the ſtrong and na. n. 
populous towns of Methymna and Mitylenẽ, which | 
reſpectively commanded the northern and ſouthern 
diviſions of that iſland. Beſides the numerous 
citizens of an age to bear arms, Methymna was 
defended by an Athenian garriſon. The place 


WM Xenoph. Hellen. p. 444. | 
F 2 | made 


: 8 
* 
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made a brave refiſtance ; but the perſevering efforts 


—— of Callicratidas exhauſted its ſtrength : Methymna 


Takes 
thirty 

ſhips, and 
blocks u 


the fleet in 


the har. 


bour of 


Mitylené. 


was taken by ſtorm, and ſubjected to the depreda- 


tions of the Peloponneſian troops. The garriſon 
and the ſlaves were treated as part of the booty. 


The confederates adviſed, that the Methymneans 
alſo ſhould be ſold into ſervitude; but Callicratidas 


aſſured them, that, while be enjoyed the command, 


there ſhould not any Grecian citizen be reduced to 
the condition of a flave, unleſs he had eh arms 
to ſubvert the public freedom“ | 
Meanwhile Conon, the WY active * enter- 
priſing of the Athenian commanders, had put to 


wp Tea with a ſquadron of ſeventy fail, in order to 


the reſt of 


protect the coaſt of Leſbos. But this deſign was 
attempted too late; nor, had it been more early 
undertaken, was the force of Conon ſufficient to 
2ccompliſh it. Callicratidas obſerved his motions, 
diſcovered his ſtrength, and, with a far fuperior 
fleet, intercepted his retreat to the armament of 
Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coaſt of 
Mityten&, but were prevented from entering the 
harbour of that place by the reſentment of the 
inhabitants, who rejoiced in an opportunity to 
puniſh thoſe who had ſo often conquered, and fo 
long oppreſſed, their city. In conſequence of this 
unexpected oppoſition, the Athentan ſquadron was 
overtaken by the enemy. The engagement was 
more ſharp and obſtinate than might have been 
expected in ſuch an inequality of | Thirty 


20 | Xenoph, ubi ſupra, Diodor, I. xiii. p. 373. 
empty 
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empty ſhips (for moſt of the men ſwam to land) 
were taken by the Peloponneſians. The remain- 
ing forty were haled up under the walls of Mity- 
lene : Callicratidas recalled his troops from Me- 
thymna, received a reinforcement from Chios, and 
blocked up the Athenians by ſea and land“. 

The condition of Conon was moſt diſtreſsful. 
He was ſurrounded on all ſides by a ſuperior force; 
the town of Mitylene was hoſtile ; his men were 
deſtitute of proviſions, incapable of refiſtance, yet 
unwilling to ſurrender. In this melancholy ſitua- 
tion he attempted the only enterpriſe which could 
promiſe a hope of relief. The braveſt and moſt 
experienced ſeamen were embarked in two ſwift - 
failing veſſels, one of which eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, eſcaped in ſafety to the Helleſpont, 
and informed the Athenians of the misfortunes and 
blockade at Leſbos. The intelligence was im- 
mediately communicated to Samos and to Athens; 
and the importance of the object, which was no 
leſs than the ſafety of forty ſhips, and aboye eight 
thouſand brave men, excited uncommon exertions 
of activity. The Athenians reinforced their do- 
meſtic ſtrength. with the aſſiſtance of their allies ; 
all able-bodied men were preſſed into the ſervice ; 
and, in a few weeks, they had afſembled at Samos 
an hundred and fifty fail, which immediately took 
the ſea, with a reſolution to encounter the enemy. 

Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. 
Having left fifty ſhips to guard the harbour of 


21 Xenoph. ubi ſupra, Diodor. lib. xiji. p. 373. 
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licratidas 
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Mitylene, he proceeded with an hundred and 
twenty to Cape Malea, the moſt ſouthern point of 
Leſbos. The Athenians had advanced, the fame 
evening, to the iſlands, or rather rocks, of Ar- 
ginuſſæ, four miles diſtant from that promontory. 
The might paſſed in bold ſtratagems for mutual ſur- 
priſe, which were rendered ineffectual by a 
violent tempeſt of rain and thunder. At the 
dawn both armaments were eager to engage; but 
Hermon and Megareus, two experienced ſeamen, 
and the chief counſellors of Callicratidas, exhorted 
him not to commit the weakneſs of the Pelopon- 
neſians with the ſuperior ſtrength and numbers of 
the enemy. The generous and intrepid Spartan 
deſpiſed danger and death in compariſon of glory ; 


but either his magnanimity had not overcome the 


laſt imperfection of virtuous minds, and was averſe 
to ſacrifice perſonal glory to public utility, or he 
imagined that this utility could not be ſeparated 
from an inflexible adherence to the martial laws of 
Lycurgus. He anſwered the prudent admonitions 
of his friends in theſe memorable words, which, 
according to the conſtruction that is put on them * 


22 Cicero de Offic. I. i. c. xxiv. takes the unfavourable fide, 
& Inventi autem multi ſunt, qui non modo pecuniam, ſed vitam etiam 
profundere pro patria parati eſſent: iidem gloriz jacturam ne minimam 
quidem facere vellent, ne republica quidem poſtulante ; ut Callicra- 
tidas, qui cum Lacedæmoniorum dux fuiſſet Peloponneſiaco bello, 
multaque feciſſet egregie ; vertit ad extremum omnia, cum conſilio 
non paruit eorum, qui claſſem ab Arginuſſis removeudam, nec cum 
Athenienſibus dimicandum putabant. Quibus ille reſpondit, La- 
cedæmonios, claſſe illa amiſſa aliam parare poſſe; ſe fugere fine ſuo 
dedecore non poſſe.“ Notwithſtanding the reſpectable authority 

| of 
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- deſerve our admiration or our pity. 
cannot be deſtructive to Sparta, but my flight 
would be diſhonourable both to Sparta and my- 
ſelf,” So ſaying, he gave the ſignal for his ſhips 


to advance. The fight was long and bloody; 


77 


« My death eng. 


———- 


paſſing, ſucceſſively, through all the different gra- 


dations, from diſciplined order and regularity to 


the moſt tumultuous confuſion. The Spartan 


commander was ſlain charging in the centre of the 


braveſt enemies. The hoſtile ſquadrons fought 
with various fortune in different parts of the. battle, 


and promiſcuouſly conquered, purſued, ſurrendered, 
or fled. Thirteen Athenian veſſels were taken by 
the Peloponneſians ; but, ar length, the latter gave 
way on all ſides ; ſeventy of their ſhips were cap- 
tured, the reſt eſcaped to Chios and Phocæa “. 
The Athenian admirals, though juſtly elated 
with their good fortune, cautiouſly deliberated con- 
cerning the beſt means of improving their victory. 
Several adviſed that the fleet ſhould ſteer its courſe 
to Mitylene, to ſurpriſe the Peloponnefian ſquadron 
which blocked up the harbour of that city. Dio- 
medon recommended it as a more immediate and 


of the ſlain, and to fave the wreck of twelve veſ- 
ſels which had been diſabled in the engagement, 


of Choy e attentively conſiders the laws of Lycurgus and the 
character of Callicratidas, will be diſpoſed to believe, that an unde - 
viating principle of duty, not the fear of lofing his glory, formed the 
ſublime motive of that accompliſhed Spartan, 


#3 Xenoph, p. 446. & Diodor. p. 384. 


Stratagem 
of Eteoni- 
eus; 


eſſential object of their care to recover the bodies 
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C _ . Thraſybulus obſerved, that by dividing their 
* ſtrength, both purpoſes might be effected. His 


which 
ſaves the 
Pelopon- 
neſian 
ſquadron 
at Mity- 
lené. 


opinion was approved. The charge of preſerving 
the dying, and collecting the bodies of the dead, 
was committed to Theramenes and Thraſybulus. 
Fifty veſſels were deſtined to that important ſervice, 
doubly recommended by humanity and ſuperſtition. 
The remainder failed to the iſle of Leſbos, in queſt 
of the Peloponneſians on that coaſt, who narrowly 
eſcaped deſtruction through the well- conducted 


ſtratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan vice-admiral. 


Soon after the engagement a brigantine arrived at 
Mitylene, acquainting him with the death of Cal- 
licratidas, as well as with the defeat and flight of 
the Peloponneſian fleet. The fagacity of Eteoni- 
cus immediately foreſaw the probable conſequences 
of thoſe events. The Athenians would naturally 
fail from Arginuſſæ to purſue their good fortune, 
and Conon, who was ſhut up at Mitylene, would 
be encouraged to break through the harbour, that | 
he might join his victorious countrymen, | 


In order to anticipate thoſe meaſures, and to 
facilitate his own retreat, the Spartan commander 
ordered the brigantine privately to leave the har- 
bour, and to return, at the diſtance: of a ſhort 
time, with joyous acclamations and muſic, the 
rowers crowned with garlands, and calling out that 
Callicratidas had deſtroyed the laſt hope of Athens, 
and obtained a glorious and deciſive victory. The 
contrivance ſucceeded; the Spartans thanked heaven 
for the good news by hymns and ſacrifices; the 


ſailors | 
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ſailors were enjoined to refreſh themſelves by a copi- HA. 


aus repaſt, and to profit of a fayourable gale to ſail , pr wa 3 
to the iſle of Chios; while the ſoldiers burned their | 


camp, and marched northward to Methymna, to 


reinforce the garriſon there, which was threaten», | 


ed by a ſpeedy viſit of the enemy ** 

While the prudent foreſight of e fived, 
the Peloponneſian ſquadron at Mitylené, the vio- 
lence of a ſtorm prevented Theramenes and Thra- 
ſybulus from ſaving their unfortunate companions, 
all of whom, excepting one of the admirals and a 
few others who eſcaped by their extraordinary dex- 
terity in ſwimming, were overwhelmed by the 


waves of a tempeſtuous ſea; nor could their dead 


Diſup- * 
pointment 
of the | 
Athenian 
admwals, » 


bodies ever be recovered. The Athenians were” 


likewiſe diſappointed of the immediate advantages 


which ought to have reſulted from the engagement. 
Methymna was too ſtrongly fortified to be taken by 
a. ſudden aſſault; they could not ſpare time for a 


regular ſiege ; and when they proceeded to Chios 
in queſt of the Peloponneſian fleet, they found it 


carefully ſecured in the principal harbour of that 
iſland, which had been put in a yigorous poſture of 


defence, Theſe unforeſeen circumſtances were the 
more. diſagreeable and mortifying to the com- 


manders, becauſe, immediately after the battle, 
they had ſent an advice - boat to Athens, acquaint- 


ing the magiſtrates with the capture of ſeventy 


veſſels ; mentioning their intended expeditions to 


24 Xenoph. Hellen. & Diodor. p. 34. 
25 Xenoph. ſays ſixty- nine; Diodorus, ſeventy- ſeven. 
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ar. Mitylene, Methymna, and Chios, from which 
Ws they had reaſon to hope the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſuc- | 


* a> — — — 


| 


cefs ; and particularly taking notice that the im- 
portant charge of recovering the bodies of the 
drowned or flain had been committed to Thera- 
menes and Thraſybulus, two captains of approved 
conduct and fidelity. 

The joy which the Athenians received from this 
flattering intelligence was converted into diſap- 
pointment and forrow, when they underſtood that 
their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping 
the expected fruits of victory. They were afflicted 
beyond meaſure with the total loſs of the wreck, 
by which their brave and victorious countrymen 
had been deprived of the facred rites of funeral; 
a circumſtance viewed with peculiar horror, be- 
cauſe it was ſuppoſed, according to a ſuperſtition 
conſecrated by the belief of ages, to ſubject their 
melancholy ſhades to wander an hundred years on 
the gloomy banks of the Styx, before they could 
be tranſported to the regions of light and felicity. 
The relations of the dead lamented their private 
misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exag- 
gerated the public calamity ; both demanded an 
immediate and ſerious examination into the cauſe 
of this diſtreſsful event, that the guilty might be 
diſcovered and puniſhed. 

Amidſt the ferment of popular diſcontents, 
Theramenes failed to Athens, with a view to ex- 
culpate himſelf and his colleague Thraſybulus, 
The letter ſent thither before them had excited 
their fear and their reſentment; ſince it rendered 


them 
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them reſponſible for a duty which they found it cn BAP, 
impoſſible to perform. Theramenes accuſed the 


admirals of having neglected the favourable mo- 
ment to ſave the periſhing, and to recover the 
bodies of the dead; and, after the opportunity of 
this important ſervice was irrecoverably loſt, of 
having devolved the charge on others, in order to 
ſKreen their own miſconduct. The Athenians 
greedily liſtened to the accuſation, and caſhiered 


the abſent commanders. Conon, who during the 


action remained blocked up at Mitylene, was in- 
truſted with the fleet. Protomachus and Ariſto- 
genus choſe a voluntary baniſhment. The reſt 
returned home to juſtify meaſures winch appeared 
ſo criminal“. 

Among the ineſtimable rules of Avis: 
vented by the wiſdom of Athens, we may remark 
that beneficial inſtitution which ſubjects the life, 
the character, and the fortune of individuals, not 


Trials of 
the ad- 
mirals. 


to the capricious will of an arbitrary judge, but to 


the equitable deciſion of the public. In every 
caſe, civil and criminal, the rights of an Athenian 
citizen were entruſted to the judgment of his peers; 
who, according as the .queſtion was more or leſs 
important, conſiſted of a committe, more or leſs 
numerous, of the popular aſſembly. But, in 
order to unite the double advantages of law and 
liberty, the nine archons, or chief magiſtrates, 
men of approved wiſdom and fidelity, reſpectively 
preſided in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, received 


| 20 Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. c. vii. & ſeqq. Diodor. xiii. 7697. 
complaints, 
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complaints, examined” the parties, directed pro. 


wg Cels, and regularly conducted the ſuit through its 


Artifices 
of their 
gccuſers. 


various ſteps and ſtages. In matters of general 
concernment, ſuch as the treaſon, perfidy, or 
malverſation of men in power, the ſenate of the 
five hundred, or rather the Prytanes, who preſided 
in the ſenate, performed the functions of the ma- 


giſtrate, and the whole body of the people, con- 


vened in full aſſembly, executed the office of judge 
and jury. It belonged to the Prytanes to pre- 
ſcribe the form of action or trial, and to admit the 


accuſer to implead or impeach his antagoniſt. The 


cauſe was then referred to the people, who, as 


judges of the fact, gave their verdict, and, as 


judges of the law, paſſed their ſentence or decree. 
Such were the regulations which reaſon had eſta- 


| bliſhed, but which paſſion and intereſt commonly 


rendered ine ffectual. 

- Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen, 
and Callixenus, a feditious demagogue, partly 
moved by the intreaties of Theramenes, and partly 
excited by perſonal envy and reſentment, de- 
nounced the admirals to the ſenate. The accuſa- 
tion was ſupported by the relations of the deceaſed, 
who appeared in mourning robes, their heads 
ſhaved, their arms folded, their eyes bathed in 
tears, piteouſly lamenting the loſs and diſgrace of 
their families, deprived of their protectors, who 
had been themſelves deprived of thoſe laſt and 
ſolemn duties to which all mankind are entitled, 
A falſe witneſs ſwore in court, that he had been 
ved almoſt by miracle, from the wreck, and that 


hig 
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his companions, as they were ready to be drowned, 
charged him to acquaint his country how they 
had fallen victims to the cruel neglect of their 
commanders. During theſe proceedings it haps 


pened that the people had met to celebrate the 


Apatouria, or feſtival in January, ſo named be- 
cauſe the Athenians then preſented their ſons,” who 
had reached their ſeventh year, to be inſcribed in 
the regiſter of their reſpective tribes. Callixenus 
prefuming on the evidence given in the ſenate, and 
on the actual diſpoſition of the aſſembly, pro- 
poſed the following reſolution: That the cur 
of the admirals ſhould be immediately: referred to 
the people ; that the ſuffrages ſhould be given by 
tribes, in each of which the criers ſhould make 
proclamation, having prepared two urns to re- 
ceive the white and black beans; if the latter were 
more numerous, the admirals ſhould be delivered 
to the eleven men, the executioners of public juſ- 
tice, their eſtates confiſcated, and che tenth af 
conſecrated to Minerva.” 

This / unjuſt: decree, which - deprived the com- 


manders of the benefits of a ſeparate trial, of an 


impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the 
means neceſſary to prepare a legal defence, was ap- 


proved by a majority of the ſenate, and received 


with loud acclamations by the people, whoſe levity, 
inſolence, pride, and cruelty, all eagerly demanded 
the deſtruction of the admirals. In ſuch a nume- 


rous aſſembly, two men alone, Euryptolemus and 
Axiochus, defended the cauſe of law and juſtice. 
The former OY Callixenus for propoſing a 


reſo- 
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CHAP. reſolution inconſiſtent with all the forms of legal 
=, procedure. But the rabble made a violent uproar, 


ed and 
executed. 


calling out that none ſhould attempt, with im- 
punity, to abridge their ſovereign power. The 
Prytanes, who attended, as uſual, to direct and con- 
troul the proceedings of the multitude, endeavour- 
ed to moderate the ferment: but they were licen- 
tioully told, that if they did not concur with the 
opinion of the majority, they ſhould be involved in 
the ſame accuſation with the admirals. This ab- 
ſurd menace (ſuch was the popular frenzy) might 
be carried into immediate execution. The ſena- 
tors were intimidated into a reluctant compliance 
with meaſures which they diſapproved, and by 
which they were for ever to be diſgraced. Vet the 
Philoſophic firmneſs of Socrates diſdained to ſub- 
mit. He proteſted againſt the tameneſs of his col- 
leagues, and declared that neither threats, nor dan- 
ger, nor violence, could compel him to conſpire 
with injuſtice for the deſtruttion of the inno- 
cent. | 

But what could avail 4 voice of one virus 


man amidſt the licentious madneſs of thoufander 


The commanders were acculed, tried; condemned, 
and with the moſt irregular precipitancy, deliver- 
ed to the executioner. Before they were led to 


death, Diomedon addreſſed the aſſembly in a ſhort 


but ever-memorable ſpeech. < I am afraid, Athe- 
nians ! leſt the ſentence which you have paſſed on 
us prove hurtful to the republic. Yer I would 


exhort you to employ the moſt proper means to 


avert the 1 of heaven. You mult care- 
1 fully 
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fully perform the ſacrifices which, before giving RAP 
battle at Arginuſſe, we promiſed- to the gods in 
behalf of ourſelves and of you. Our misfortunes | 
deprive us of an opportunity to acquit this juſt 

debt, and to pay the ſincere tribute of our grati- 

tude. But we are deeply ſenſible that the aſſiſt- 

ance of the gods enabled us to obtain that glori- 

ous and ſignal victory. The diſintereſtedneſs, the 
patriotiſm, and the magnanimity of this diſcourſe, 

muſt have appeaſed (if any thing had been able to 
appeaſe) the tumultuous paſſions of the vulgar, 

But their headſtrong fury defied every reſtraint of 

reaſon or of ſentiment. They perſiſted. in their 

bloody purpoſe, which was executed without pity; 

yet. their cruelty was followed by a ſpeedy repent- 

ance, and puniſhed by the ſharp pangs of remorſe, 

the intolerable pain of which they vainly attempted 

to mitigate by inflicting a well-merited vengeance 
on the worthleſs and deteftable Callixenus . 

The removal of the Athenian admirals, and the Character 
defeat and death of the Spartan Callicratidas, ſuſ- * drr 
pended for ſeveral months the military and naval 
operations on both ſides. The behaviour of Philo- 
cles and Adimanthus, who had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon, were better fitted to obſtruct 
than promote the meaſures of that brave and pru- 
dent commander. The former was a man of a 
violent and impetuous temper, unaccuſtomed to 
reflection, deſtitute of experience, and incapable 
of governing others, or himſelf, The latter poſ- 


27 Xenoph. & Diodor. ibid. 
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ſeſſed perhaps the virtue of humanity; but was 


Wy deſtitute of ſpirit and activity, qualities ſo uſual in 


Eteonicus 

checks a 

mutiny 

s 2 the 
elopon- 

xg 

troops. 


his age and country. Though ready with his tongue, 
he was ſlow with his hand, careleſs of diſcipline, 
negligent of duty, and ſuſpected of a treaſonable 
hs ee with the public enemy. 

Eteonicus, who commanded the Spartans and 
their confederates, was a man of a very different 
character. But the diſtreſsful ſituation of affairs 
prevented him from diſplaying his abilities in any 
important enterpriſe. His armament was inferior 


in ſtrength; his ſailors were diſheartened by defeat; 


he had not money to pay them; even their ſub- 
ſiſtence at Chios was very ſparing and precarious. 
Theſe vexatious circumſtances increaſed the muti- 
nous ſpirit by which the confederates were too 
naturally animated. They reproached the unge- 


nerous parſimony of the Chians, whom they had 


taken arms to defend ; they ſpurned the authority 
of their commander; and, in order to obtain thoſe - 
advantages which their ſervices deſerved, and which 
had been unjuſtly denied them, they determined to 
become rich at once by ſeizing and plundering the 


large and wealthy capital of that flouriſhing iſland. 


The deſign, though ſecretly formed, was avowed 
with open boldneſs. The conſpirators, whoſe 
numbers ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, or at leaſt to 
ſecure impunity, aſſumed a badge of diſtinction, 
that they might encourage each other, and intimi- 
date their opponents. Eteonicus was juſtly alarmed 
with the progreſs of ſedition. It was danger- 
ous to attack the inſurgents by force: if he de- 

ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed them by fraud, he might be expoſed to the Mar. 5 
reproach and obloquy of Greece. The conduct which — 


he purſued was conceived with an enterpriſing cou- 
rage, and executed with a reſolute firmneſs. With 
only fifteen faithful and intrepid followers, armed 
with concealed daggers, he patrolled the ſtreets of 
Chios. The firſt man whom they met diſtin- 
guiſhed by a reed (for that was the badge of con- 
ſpiracy) was put to death, and a crowd collect- 
ing to know why the man had been lain, they 
were told it was for wearing a reed on his caſque. 
The report was immediately ſpread through every 

quarter of the city. The reed-men (as they were 
called) were confounded at diſcovering a conſpi- 

racy more; ſecret and more formidable than their 
own. They dreaded that every man whom they 
met might know and kill them; and, as they had 
not time to aſſemble for their mutual defence, they 
haſtily threw away the reeds, which expoſed them 
to the ene LN affault of their unknown e ene- 
mies. 


n as far as we can Lyſander 


judge from his actions, juſtly. entitled him to the 


command ; but the partiality both of Cyrus and of mand, and 
the 2 eagerly ſolicited the return of Ly- 28 


The Spartans, though inclined to gratify on 


_ were perplexed by an ancient law enacted 


2 


perſon from being twice entruſted with the fleet. 
That they might not violate the reſpect due to the 
laws, while at the ſame time they complied with 
the requeſt of their powerful allies, they inveſted 

Vor. III. | G Aracus, 
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doned to the licentious rapacity, the avarice, the 


nian com- 
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Aricus, a weak and a e wich che name 


eee The latter whs received at Sardis oy 
the: Perſian prince, with the ' warmeſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy. He was ſupplied with money to ſa- 
tisfy the immediate wants of the troops; and, as 
Cyrus at chat time happened to make a journey 
into Upper Aſia, the revenues of his wealthy pro- 
vince were conſigned, in his abſence, to the ma- 
nagement of his Spartan friend. Such powerful 
reſources could not long remain unemployed in 
the active hands of Lyſander. His emiſſaries aſ- 
ſiduouſſy engaged or preſſed the Toman and Carian 
ſeamen. The harbours of Aſia Minor, particu- 
larly the port of Epheſus, glowed with the ardour 
of naval preparation, and in a few months Lyſan- 


der failed to the Helleſpont with an hundred and 


fifty gallies, and attacked the important town of 
Lampſacus. The place, though vigorouſly de- 
fended' by the natives as well as by the Athenian 
garriſon, was at length taken by ſtorm ; and ac- 
cording to the barbarous practice of the age, aban- 


A of the conquerors 
The languid and imprudent menſives of the 
Athenians at Samos accuſe the abilities of Fydeus, 
Menander, and Cephifodotus, who had been lately 
| Joined in command with Conon and his unworthy 
colleagues. - They ſailed too late to ſave Lampſa- 
cus, but as they poſiefſed an E 


28 Plut, ſongs. 
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gallies, a force ſuperior to Lyſander's, they an- 
choted on the oppoſite, or European ſide of the 
Helle ſpont, at the diſtance of fifteen furlongs, in 
order to provoke the enemy to an engagement. 
Their unfortunate ſtation was the mouth of the 
gos Potamos, or river of the goat, diſtinguiſhed 
by that name on account of ſome ſmall iſlands, 
which riſing high above the ſurface of the waters, 
exhibit to a lively imagination the appearance of 
that animal. This place was injudiciouſly choſen, 
ſince it afforded very inſecure riding; and was diſ- 
tant two miles from Seſtos, the neareſt town from 
which the fleet could be provided with neceſſaries. 
Alcibiades, who in his Thracian retirement was 
unable to withdraw his attention from the war in 
which he had long acted ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part, 
modeſtly admoniſhed his countrymen of their i im- 
prudence ; but he was arrogantly reproached for pre- 
ſuming, while an exile and an outlaw, to-give ad- 
vice to the admirals of Athens. Their ſubſequent 
conduct too faithfully correſponded with this inſo- 
lence and folly. Deſpiſing the inferiority of the 
Peloponneſian fleet, they advanced in order of bat- 
tle to the harbour of Lampſacus; and when the 
enemy moved not from their ſtation, they returned 
in triumph as acknowledged maſters of the ſea. 
The prudence of Lyſander perceived and indulged 
their preſumption. During four days he bore, 
with extraordinary patience, their repeated inſults, 
affecting the utmoſt diſinclination to an engage- 
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lence. 


ment, carefully retaining his fleet in a place of ſe- 


curity, and regularly diſpatching a few ſwift- ſailing 
2 veſſels 
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— P. veſſels to obſerve the motions and behaviour of the 
— Athenians when they returned from their daily 


Deciſive | 
battle of 


Egos Po- 


tamoa, in 
which the 
Athenians 
loſe their 


cruiſe to the road of Egos Potamos. 
The fifth day they again bore up with the Pelo- 
ponneſians, and provoked them to battle by more 


daring menaces than on any former occafion. As 


they flattered themſelves with an undoubted pro- 
ſpect of. ſucceſs, they yielded without reſerve to 
all the petulance of proſperity, and debated in 


what manner they ſhould treat the Lacedæmonian 


priſoners who had the misfortune to fall into their 
power. The cruel Philocles propoſed to cut off. 
their right hands, that thoſe enemies of Athens 
might be equally incapable to manage the oar and 
to brandiſh the ſpear; and this bloody refolu- 
tion, though oppoſed by Adimantus, was approv- 
ed by the majority of his colleagues. After in- 
ſulting the enemy in a manner the moſt mortify- 


ing and diſgracefül, they retired with an air of 


exultation mingled with contempt. The Pelo- 
ponneſian ſpy-boats followed them as uſual: at a 


convenient diſtance, and obſerved that they had 


no ſooner reached their ſtations than the ſeamen 
landed, ſtraggled about the ſhore, advanced into 
the inland country in queſt of proviſions or amuſe- 


ment, indulged in indolence, or revelled in diſor- 


; der. The advice boats returned with uncommon 


celerity to convey the welcome intelligence to Ly- 


ſander, who had embarked the troops, cleared his 


ſhips, and made every neceſſary preparation to 
avail himſelf of the favourable opportunity to ef- 


fect by ſtratagem what it might have been dan- 


gerous 
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gerous to attempt by force. When his ſcouts ap- - CHAP. 
proached the middle of the channel, they hoiſted — 
their ſhields (for that was the appointed ſignal), 
and at the ſame moment the Peloponneſian ſqua- 
drons were commanded to ſet ſail that they might 
ſurpriſe the hoſtile fleet, and indulge that reſent- 
ment and animoſity which had been rendered more 
violent and furious by the long and prudent re- 
ſtraint of their commander. The victory was 
complete, if that can be called a victory where 
there was ſcarcely any reſiſtance. The vigilant 
activity of Conon endeavoured ſeaſonably to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtrength of the Athenians ; but his advice 
was diſdained by officers incapable and unworthy 
of command, and his orders were deſpiſed by ſea- 
men unaccuſtomed and unwilling to obey. At 
length they became ſenſible of the danger when it 
was too, late to avoid it. Their ſhips were taken, 
either altogether empty, or manned with ſuch 
feeble crews as were unable to work, much leſs to 
defend them. The troops and failors who flocked 
to the ſhore from different quarters, and with diſ- 
ordered precipitation, were attacked by the regu- 
lar onſet and diſciplined valour of the Peloponne- 
-fians. Thoſe who fought were ſlain; the remainder 
fed into the inmoſt receſſes of the Cherſoneſus, or 
took refuge in the Athenian fortreſſes which were 
ſcattered over that peninſula, When Lyſander 
reviewed the extent of his well-merited ſucceſs, he 
Found that of a fleet of an hundred and eighty fail, 
'only nine veſſels had eſcaped, eight of which 
were conducted by Conon to the friendly iſland of 
G 3 Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, while the ninth carried. to Athens the 
melancholy news of a diſaſter equally unexpected 
and fatal. An hundred and ſeventy-one gallies, 
and three thouſand priſoners (among whom were 
Philocles and Adimantus), rewarded the patience 


and fortitude of Lyſander, who returned with his 


invaluable ſpoil. to Lampſacus, amidſt the ere 
acclamations of naval triumph. 


Before purſuing the natural conſequences of an 
event the moſt important that had hitherto hap- 
pened in all the Grecian wars, it was neceſſary for 
Lyſander to decide the fate of the Athenian pri- 
ſoners, againſt whom the confederates were ani- 
mated by all that unrelenting hatred which is con- 
genial to the ſtern character of republicans exaſpe- 
rated by continual provocation and-recent infult. 
The injuſtice og crueny of that ambitious people 


—_ Xenoph. a & "ſeqq. - & Plut. in Lyſand. By the 
battle of gos Potamos the Athenians loſt the empire of the 
ſea, which they had acquired by the conſent of their maritime al- 
lies in the fourth year of the feventy-fifth Olympiad, They en- 
Joyed, therefore, that ſovereignty, or empire as they ſtyled it, 
from the year 477 till the year 405 before Chriſt ; that is, a period 
of ſeventy-two years. This important computation is not to be 
found in any ancient writer; and no two authors agree in caleu- 
lating the duration of the Athenian empire. Lyſias i in his Fune- 
ral Oration, p. 93- ſays, * During ſeventy years in which ye 
Athenians commanded the ſea.” Diodorus Siculus (ad 
95. 1.) ſays, the Athenians commanded the fea ſixty-five — 
Iſocrates in one place (i. p. 274.) agrees with Lyſiasz in another 


(ii, p. 209.) with Diodoroz, Andocides (Orat. iii. p. 286.) ſtates 


it at eighty- five years. Lycurgus (adv. Leoc. p. 145.) at ninety. | 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſus (Ant. Rom. ſub init.) at fxty,cight- 
Demoſthenes, as we ſhall ſee below, ſtates it variouſly at forty-. 
ire, It and ſeventy-three years. | 
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were carefully deſcribed and maliciouſly-exagge- CHAP. 
rated in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. eee 


« It would be tedious to enumerate, though it was 
impoſſible ever to forget, their multiplied and abo- 
minable crimes, of which: ſo many individuals, and 
ſo many communities, had been the innocent and 
unhappy victims. Even of late they had deſtroyed 
without remorſe, and without the ſhadow of neceſ- 
ſity, the helpleſs crews of a Corinthian and an An- 
drian veſſel. The gods had averted the atrocious 
reſolution propoſed by the bloody Philocles, of 
which the author and the approvers were equally 
criminal; nor could thoſe deſerve pardon NW) 
were incapable of pity. Such diſcourſe, which 
reſounded from every quarter of the aſſembly, de- 
clared, without the neceſſity of a format vote, the 
unanimous decree of the confederates. As the 
priſoners had been ſtripped of their arms, there 
was nothing to be feared from their numbers and 
deſpair. They were conducted into the preſenice 
of their armed judges; and, as a prelude to the 
inhuman maſſacre, Lyſander ſternly demanded of 

Philocles what he deſerved to ſuffer for his intend- 
ed cruelty. The Athenian replied with firmneſs, 
« Accuſe not thoſe whom you are entitled to judge, 
but inflict on us the fame puniſhment which we, in 
a different fortune, would have inflicted on our 
enemies.“ The words were ſcarcely ended when 
Lyſander hacked him in pieces. The Peloponne- 
ſian ſoldiers followed the bloody example of their 
commander. Of three thouſand Athenians, Adi- 
mantus alone was ſpared, either becauſe he had op- 
» X G 4 7 poſed 
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A“ poſed the deteſtable reſolution of Philocles, or be- 
n=my— Cauſc he had engaged in a ene e- 


Views of 
Lyſander. 


e e w ee 


It might be expected, W nen 
event which gave him the command of the ſea, 


Lyſander ſhould fail to the Piræus, and aſſault the 


unfortunate city, which was already grievouſſy op- 
preſſed. by the Lacedzmonian army at Decelia. 


But the ſagacious Spartan foreſaw the numerous 


obſtacles that oppoſed his conqueſt of Athens, and 


reſtrained the eagerneſs of the troops and 


his own. The ſtrongly - fortified: harbours of that 


He eſta- 


bliſhes the 
of any of the intermediate iſlands, was there a na- 


Spartan 
empire 
over the 
coaſts and 
iſlands of 
- and 
uro 
Olymp. 
xciii. 4. 
A. C. 405. 


capital, the long and loſty walls which ſurrounded 
the city on every fide, the ancient renown and ac- 


tual deſpair. of the Athenians, muſt render the 


ſiege, if not altogether fruitleſs, at leaſt difficult 
and tedious,z and the. precious moments: waſted in 
this doubtful OTE — be —_— in at- 


8. 
On the. coaſt Alber « 3 nor of Alia, a nor 


val force capable of contending with the fleet of 


Lyſander, nor any fortified place in all thoſe coun- 


tries (except the city of Athens alone) ſufficient to 


reſiſt the impreſſion of his army. It was a deſign, 


therefore, which might well deſerve his ambition, 
and which was not condemned by his prudence, 


to eſtabliſh or confirm the Lacedzmonian empire 
over thoſe valuable and extenſive coaſts. The po- 
pulous cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon were 


7 Xenoph. Hellen. Plutareh. in Lyfand. 
attacked 
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of Leſbos, reduced Mitylene, and confirmed the 
allegiance of Methymna. While he extended his 
arms over the neighbouring iſlands, as well as the 
maritime towns of Lydia and Caria, a powerful 
ſquadron, commanded by the enterpriſing valour 
of Eteonicus, ravaged" the ſhores of Macedon, ſub- 
dued the ſea-ports of Thrace, and rode victorious 
in the Helleſpont and Propontis, the Ægean and 
Euxine ſeas. In ſix or eight months after the 


99 
attacked and taken during the aſtoniſhment and QHAP. 
terror occaſiened by the dreadful and irreparable 
misfortune of their Athenian allies. Aſter theſe 
important acquiſitions, Lyſander failed to the iſland 


Athenian diſaſter' at Egos - Potamos, the faireſt 


Portion 'of the ancient world, the moſt 'favoured 
by nature, and the moſt adorned by art, reluctantly 


ſubmitted to the power, oryyolonarity accepted the 


alliance of Sparta. 
During this long ſeries of triumphs, Lyſander 
never loſt ſight of the reduction of Athens; an 
object important in itſelf, and neceſſary to the 
completion of his extenſive plan. The vigilance 
of the Peloponneſian ſquadrons prevented the 
uſual ſupplies of foreign grain from reaching the 


diſtreſſed city. In all the towns which ſurrendered, - 


or which were taken by ſtorm, the Athenian gar- 
riſons were ſaved from immediate death, only 
on condition that they returned to their native 
country. By ſuch contrivances the crafty Spartan 
expected chat the ſcarcity of proviſions would ſoon 
compel the growing multitude of inhabitants to 


. to the Lacedæmonian army at Deneln But 
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CHAP. the Achenians, who deſpiſed the aſſaults of che 


. 
| 
= 
| 
iq 


enemy, braved the hardſhips./ of famine. Even 
after Lyſander had blocked up their harbours with 
an hundred and fifty fail, they ſtill defended, with 
vigour, their walls and: ramparts ; patiently endured 
_ fatigue. and hunger; and beheid with obſtinate 
unconcern, the affliction of their -wives and chil- 
dren. - Amidſt the ravages of death and diſeaſe, 
which advanced with increaſing horror, they 
puniſhed, with the utmoſt ſeverity, the ignoble 
' cowardice of ; Archeſtratus, who firſt mentioned 
capitulation, and declared that the ſame moment 
mould put an end to n independence 1 oo 
Hyd 44; 04 
But notairhſiandiag; he melancholy Ermncks of 
the popular aſſembly; a numerous and powerful 
party in the ſtate was governed rather by intereſt 
than by honour; and the greateſt enemies of 
Athenian liberty flouriſhed in the boſom of the re- 
public. The ariſtocratical leven of the Four 


Hundred had infected the whole body of the ſe- 


nate; and not only the inconſtant Theramenes, 
but ſeveral other men of abilities and influence, 
who had been moſt; active in ſubverting that cruel 
tyranny, regretted the reſtoration of democracy | 
to a people, who (as they had recently proved in 
many parts of their conduct) were unable to enjoy, 
without abuſing, the, invaluable gift of freedom. 
In . republican governments, the misfortunes, 
which ought to bind all ranks of men in the firmeſt 
and moſt indiſſoluble union, have often little other 
N chan to . the political factions 
| - which 
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which tear and diſtract the cc 
every form of public diſtreſs, che 1 
balled, clamoured;/ accuſed; and perſecuted each 
other ; and the faction of the nobles, who acted 
with ſuperior concert, vigour, and /addreſs, de- 
ſtroyed, by dark inſinuations, falſe witneſſes, pers 
jury, and every other ſpecies of legal fraud and 


- Amidſt CHAR 
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cruelty, the ſeditious Cleophon, and other turbu- 


lent demagogues, whoO 5 mn e 


oppoſed their meaſures 


When theſe obſtacles were W e Thera- 


menes (whoſe recent merit prevented the ſuſpicion 
of the aſſembly) propoſed an embaſſy to Lacedæ- 
mon, which ſhould requeſt a ſuſpenſion of 'hoſtih- 
ties, and obtain, if poſſible, fome moderate terms 
of accommodation. He named himſelf, with nine 


colleagues, as the perſons beſt qualified to under- 
take this important commiſſion; flattering- the 


people in the cleareſt” and leaſt ambiguous terms, 
with an undoubted proſpect of ſucceſs. A deeree 
was immediately paſſed, inveſting the ambaſſadors 
with full powers. They aſſumed the ſacred badge 
of their inviolable character, reached in ſafety the 
Spartan camp, held a conference with king Agis, 
and afterwards ' repaired | to the Lacedzmonian 
capital. During four months they carried on their 
_ pretended negociation with the ſenate, the Kings, 
the ephori, and eſpecially with Lyſander, whoſe 
authority, being unknown to the ancient conſtitu- 
| 9 was far mote extenſive chan that of 


31 Lyſias, P+ 3726 | 
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N all the other magiſtrates together. Wich him, 
— principally, the plan was concerted for compelling 
the Athenians to ſubmit to terms of peace, which. 
they muſt have regarded as worſe, not only than 
war, but death. The fortifications of their har- 
bours were to be demoliſhed, as well as the long 
walls which joined them with the city: they were 
to ſurrender all their ſhips, but twelve; to reſign 
every pretenſion to their ancient poſſeſſions in fo- 
reign parts; to recal from baniſhment the ſurviv- 
ing members of the late tyrannical ariſtocracy ;- to 
follow the ſtandard of Sparta in war; and, in 
peace, to mould their political conſtitution after 
the model which that victorious republic A 
think fit to preſcribe. 
When Theramenes produced theſe 
fruits of his boaſted negociation, the Athenians had 
no longer either ſtrength or ſpirit to reſiſt, or 
even courage to die. During the long abſence of 
their ambaſſadors, the fiege had been carried on 
with redoubled vigour. The Lacedæmonians, 
reinforced by the Thebans, as well as by their nu- 
merous allies of Peloponneſus, had inveſted the 
city on every ſide, the harbours were cloſely 
blocked up by Lyſander, who had become maſter 
of Melos, Ceos, gina, and Salamis; iſlands fo 
near to Athens that they were almoſt regarded as 
a part of the Attic territory. The greateſt miſery 
prevailed within the walls; the famine was intole- 
rable, and the diſeaſes more intolerable than the fa- 


32 Lyſias againſt Eratoſthenes, p. 273. 
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mine. The full period of thrice nine years had CHAP. 
elapſed, which, if we may credit a moſt accurate Gamymn 
and faithful hiſtorian, had been aſſigned by re- | 
peated oracles and predictions, as the deſtined term 

of the Peloponneſian war and of the Athenian 
greatneſs, The principal leaders of the democracy 
had been cut off by the perfidious ſnares of their 
opponents, who were prepared to bear à foreigh 
| yoke, provided they might uſurp domeſtic tyranny. 
That odious faction was ready to approve the 
meaſures of Theramenes, who might intimidate 
the dejected aſſembly by declaring (a moſt melan- 
choly truth) chat the ſeverity of the Lacedemo- 
nians, exceſſive as it ſeemed, was yet moderation 
and lenity when compared with the furious and 
unextinguiſhable rage of the Thebans and Corin- 
thians, who maintained that the Athenians deſerved 
not any terms of accommodation; that their crimes 
ought to be perſecuted with unrelenting vengeance; 
their proud city demoliſhed with ſuch perfect de- 
ſtruction, that not even its veſtige ſhould remain: 
and the inſolent inhabitants utterly extirpated from 
Greece, which they had ſo long diſturbed by their 
arhbition, and provoked by their tyranny and cru- 
elty. Such an argument Theramenes might have 


' $3 The words of Thucydides, |. v. p. 362. are very remark. 
able, 4 He remembers, that from the firſt commencement of 
hoſtilities, it had been conſtantly propheſied that the war would laft 
thrice nine years ; which, of all prediftions, was alone firm and ſtable; “ 
or as the idiom of the Greek language will bear, « the moſt firm and | 
able,” | 


| employed, 


* 
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CHAP. employed, if it had been neceſſary to employ. any 
— — argument, to juſtify his negociation with the Spar- 


tans; which was confirmed and. ratified by the yoice 


of the ariſtocratical cabal, and ſubmitted. to, rather 


Athens 
ſurrenders 
—its hu- 
miliation 
8 
com 

fron 97 1 its 
enemies. 
Olymp. 
XC1V, 1. 


A. C. 4. 


than accepted, by the majority of the n. ya 


the-gloomy ſilence of defpair.,.' wk 

On the fixteenth of May, the day on which the 
Athenians had been accuſtomed to celebrate- the 
anniverſary of the immortal victory of Salamis, 
the hoſtile armament took poſſeſſion of their har- 
bours; the combined army entered their gates. 
The walls and fortreſſes of the city of Minerva, 
which the generous magnanimity of its inhabitants, 
preferring” the public ſafety to their own, had 
abandoned in defence of Greece to the fury of a 
barbarian invader, were ungratefully levelled to 
the ground by the implacable reſentment of the 
Greeks z who executed their deſtructive purpoſe 
with all the eagerneſs of emulation, boaſting, 
amidſt the triumphs of martial muſic, that the 
demolition of Athens would be regarded, in ſuc- 
ceeding ages, as the true æra of Grecian freedom. 
Yet after they had ſatisfied their vengeance, they 
ſeemed to regret its effects. The day was con- 
cluded with a magnificent feſtival, in which the 
recitation of the poets formed, as uſual, the princi- 
pal ornament of the entertainment. Among other 


pieces was rehearſed the Electra of Euripides, and 


particularly that affecting chorus, We come, O 
daughter of Agamemnon! to thy ruſtic and 
humble roof.” The words were ſcarcely uttered, - 
2 when 
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when the whole aſſembly melted into tears, the CHAP. 
forlorn condition of that young and virtuous prin- . 45 — 
ceſs, expelled the royal palace of her father, and 


inhabiting a miſerable cottage, in want and wretch- 


edneſs, recalling the dreadful viciffitude of for- 


tune which had befallen Athens, once miſtreſs of 
the fea, and ſovereign of Greece, but deprived, 

in one fatal hour, of her ſhips, her Walls, and her 
ſtrength, and reduced from the pride of power and 
proſperity, to miſery, dependence, and ſervitude, 

without exerting one memorable effort to brighten 
the laſt moment of her deſtiny, and to n her 
fall illuſtrious “. 


4 W Helien, l. ii. c. i. & 80. | Diodor. l, xiii. 104-107, 
Pluc, in Lytand. p. 438. Lyfias in Eratolth, & Agorat., 


* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


| Rapacity and Cruelty of the Spartan Government. 
The Thirty Tyrants in Athens.—Perſecution of 
Lyfias and his Family. Tberamenes oppoſes the 
Tyrants.- Sanguinary Speech of Critias,—-Death 
of Theramenes,—Perſecution and Death of Alci- 
biades.—Thraſybulus ſeizes Phyli»— Defeats the 
Tyrants. — Memorable Speech of Thraſybulus. 
—Oath of Amneſty—not faithfully obſerved. 


CHAP. EL conqueſt of Athens, and the acknow- 
ledged dominion of Sparta, terminated the 
The rapa= memorable war of twenty-ſeven years. It ftill 
and remained {for Lyſander to reduce the iſland of 
the Spar= Samos, which enjoys the honourable diſtinction 
mngo- . of being the laſt ſettlement in the Eaſt that defied 
the ambition of Pericles, and the laſt which ſub- 
mitted to the arms of Lyſander. The conquered | 
iſlands and cities ſuffered ſtill greater vexations 
under the Spartan, than they had done under 
the Athenian, empire. Among the . hoſtile fac- 


* Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. I. ii, p-. 461. & Plut. iii. p. 31. in 
Lyſand. Lyfias adv. Eratofth, p. 274. & Diodor. p. 396. It is 
remarkable, that Xenophon and Lyſias, both contemporaries, 
ſhould differ in a matter of chronology z the one placing the con- 
queſt of Samos before, and the other after, Lyſander's voyage to 
Athens. | 


. 
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Gum which ambition or danger had formed in choſe 
turbulent republics, Lyſander always preferred that 
party which poſſeſſed moſt craft and leaſt patriot- 
iſm. At the head of this cabal, he placed a 
Spartan Harmoſtes, or governor, on whoſe obſe- 


quious cruelty he could depend. The citadels were 
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garriſoned by mercenaries ; a tyrannical faction in- 


ſulted as ſubjects, thoſe whom they had envied as 
rivals, or dreaded as enemies; and every ſpecies of 
licence and diſorder was exerciſed, with a preſump- 
tion that could be equalled only by the tameneſs 
with which it was enduted?*. The Aſiatic Greeks 
- regretted the diſhonourable yoke of Perſia ; they 
regretted the ſtern dominion of Athens; both which 
| ſeemed tolerable evils, compared to the oppreſſive 
cruelty of Sparta and Lyſander. The contribu-. 

tions, of which they had formerly ſo much com- 
| plained, no longer appeared exorbitant. Lyſander 

was the firſt and the laſt conqueror who impoſed on 
thoſe feeble communities the enormous tribute. of 
A. ene talents *, 


| The 


2 n mentioned 


by Thucydides and Xenophon z * aſſociations, or rather con- 
ſpiracies, for mutual defence in courts of juſtice, and for mutual 
aſſiſtance in obtaining offices of power.. 


3 Inſtead of the ſweet draught of Liberty, Sparta, zecordiag 
to Theopompus, gave Greece the bitter cup of Slavery. Ia the 


city of Miletus, he ſacrificed at once eight hundred men, of the 


democratical faction, to the n rage of theic a 


Plut. in Lyſand. - 

4 Diodorus, p. 400, „ c99 2phs. HI calf 
inavror, * more than a thouſand talents yearly; that is, above 
two hundred thouſand pounds, It may be Oy from Plut. 
- vor. III. H in 
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CHAP: The unrelenting ſeverity of Sparta has uſually 
deen aſcribed to the perſonal character of her 
Cauſes general, whoſe natural arrogance and cruelty were 
| aſcrided, heightened and confirmed by the ſudden exaltation 
of his fortune. From the ſimple citizen of a ſmall, 
and then unfortunate republic, he became, in 
| fey years, the atbiter of Greece. Athens acknow- 
ledged his authority; the ſmaller cities courted his 
protection; venal poets and orators extolled him 
with odes and panegyfics ; he was honoured with 
crowns and ſtatues, and worſhipped by hymns and 
ſacrifices *. Yet it is obvious to remark, that 
whatever might be the temper and manners of Ly- 
fandet, his country is juſtly accountable for the 
wrongs which he was allowed to commit with im- 
punity; and it is uncertain whether another general, 
placed in the fame ſituation, would have acted on 
different principles; ſince the nature of the Spartan 
inſtitutions, and the ambitious views of the re- 
public, ſremed to demand and juſtify uncommon 
exertions of ſeverity. In the adminiſtration of 
their domeſtic government, five or ſix | thouſand , 
Spartans tyranniſed over thirty thouſand Lacedz- 


in Lyſanck & Xenoph. p. 462. that Lyſander ſent home a ſtill 
larger ſum after the ſurrender of Samos. The law of — 
reſpeting gold and filver, which had been long virtually, was 
now formally aboliſhed; The uſe of- the precious metals was 
allowed to the ſtate, but forbidden to individuals, under pain 
of dtath. The prohibition; however, was univerſally diſre- 
garded; many Spartans poſſeſſed abundance of gold and ſilver : 
none incurred the penalty of the law. Compar. Plat. & 
oph. loc. citat. & Iſocrat, in Archidam, . 
$ Plate in Lyfand. an 
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monians; theſe tyranniſed, with till greater rigour, 
over thrice that number of ſlaves; and it was na- 
tural to expect, that when the ſlaves were aſſociated 
with the troops e, all theſe deſcriptions of men, 
Spartans, Lacedzmonians, and Helots, would 
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tyranniſe, with the emulation of cruelty, over their | 


conquered ſubjects. 

The ſcanty materials of ancient hiſtory cannot 
enable us minutely to explain the humiliation and 
diſtreſs of the Aſiatic Greeks, oppreſſed by the 
double tyranny of the Spartans, and of their fel- 
low-citizens. Contemporary writers, who beheld 
this ſcene of miſery and defolation, ſeem at a loſs 
for words to impreſs its horror. Iſocrates endea- 
vours to graſp the amplitude of the ſubje& in the 


| deep 585 
bal 


which 


they made 
ON con- 
tempo- 
raries. 


vague language of general deſcription ; by ſtrokes 


of exaggeration and hyperbole, he ſupplies the 
place of clear and poſitive information; bur all the 
copiouſneſs and energy of the Greek tongue ſink 
benoath the heavy afflictions of that unfortunate 
people; and the mind of the orator ſeems to labour 
with a thought which he is unable to expreſs 7. It 
is 


The Helots then took the title of 1 Libertini, 


Jurc r bY 70 veoTaale, eAcuBepos van t.. Thueydid. LL v. 0 


p. 333. From ſome paſſages in Iſocrates (Panegyr. & de Pace), 
it ſhould ſeem that Lyſander often appointed thele freed men to 
offices of great truſt and authority, 
+ - #7 Gee the oration of Tfocrates on the peace, p. 171, ie; In 
the panegyric of Athens, ſpeaking of the axiſtocratical factionz 
ſupported by Lyfander and the Lacedzmonians, Iſocrates ſays, 
they conſiſted of wretches, whofe cruelty and injuſtice are 
unexampled in the hiſtory of mankind. From what indignity 
did they abſtain? Into what excefſes were they not tranſported ? 
MOM They, 
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is not, however, from ſuch rhetorical deſcriptions 


chat we can attain an adequate and ſatisfactory 


The thirty 
tyrants in 
Athens. 
Olymp. 
XCIV. 1. 
A. C. 404. 404+ 


knowledge of the Spartan adminiſtration; hiſtory 
delights in plain and authentic facts; and the ri- 
gorous treatment of the Athenians themſelves, will 
beſt repreſent the hardſhips inflicted on their Aſiatic 
colonies and dependencies. 


The Athenians had ſurrendered Fr fleet ; their 


walls and harbours were demoliſhed ; their citadel 
was occupied by a Lacedzmonian garriſon, _ 


manded by Callibius, the friend of Lyſander ; and 

their government was uſurped by thirty men, the 
dependants and creatures of Sparta, The furious 
and profligate Critias formed. a proper head for this 
ariſtocratical. council, whoſe -members have been 
juſtly branded in hiſtory under the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants *. On pretence of delivering the 
ſtate from the malice of informers, and the tur- 


bulence of ſeditious demagogues, they deſtroyed 


the moſt valuable portion of the community ?. 
Niceratus, the ſon of Nicias, and a ſon who in- 
herited not only the opulence, but the virtues of 


They, who regarded the moſt faftious as the moſt faithful the 
moſt treacherous as the moſt deſerving, Their crimes proved 
infectious, and changed the mildneſs of human nature into 
ſavage ferocity, &c. See p. 52, &c. : 

Their names are preſerved in Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3. , 

9 Xenoph. p. 462. which -Czſar, ap, Salluſt. de Bello Catil. 
c. 51, evidently had in view, © Lacedzmonii devictis Athe. 
nienſibus, triginta viros impoſuere. . . , . Hi primo ccepere peſ- 
ſimum quemque, & omnibus inviſum, indemnatum necare, Eo 
populus lætari, & merito dicere feri. Poſt ubi paullatim licen- 
tia crevit juxta bonos & malos libidinoſe interficere. . . . » Ita 
civitas, ſervitute oppreſſa, ſtulte lætitiæ graves pœnas dedit.” 
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his illuſtrious father, was condemned to deithz CHAP. 


Leon, the moſt public-ſpirited, and Antiphon.. 


the moſt eloquent of his contemporaries, ſhared 
the ſame fate; Thraſybulus and Anytus were ba- 
niſhed. Whoever was known to be powerful, 
was regarded as dangerous; whoever was ſuppoſed 
to be rich, was accuſed as criminal. Strangers 


and citizens. were involved i in one promiſcuous 


ruin . 

Amidit this general wreck of whatever was moſt 
worthy and reſpectable, I ſhall ſelect the perſecu- 
tion of Lyſias and his family, the only tranſ- 
action of that kind, recorded with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as anſwer the ends of hiſtory. Cephalus, 
the father of that ingenious orator, was by birth 
a Syracuſan. The friendſhip of Pericles perſuaded 


him to ſettle in Athens, where, under the protec- 


tion of that powerful ſtateſman, he obtained wealth 
and honours. His inoffenſive and generous cha- 
racer eſcaped the enmity and perſecution to which 
the opulent Athenians were commonly expoſed ; 
and he enjoyed the rare felicity of living thirty 
years in the midſt of continual trials and impeach- 
ments, without being obliged to appear as plaintiff 


or defendant in any litigation. His ſons, Lyſias 


and Polemarchus, inherited his innocence, -. his 
generoſity, and his good fortune. Though. poſſeſſed 
of the moſt valuable accompliſhments, natural 
and acquired, the brothers prudently kept aloof 


from the dangerous paths of public life; contented - 


19 Xenoph. 1. ii. p. 4635 & ſeqq · 
„ With 
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wich their domeſtic felicity, they aſpired not ro 


— the rank of Athenian citizens; but liberally con- 


tributed to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtave, from 

the profits of a flouriſhing manufacture of ſhic ids, 
which they carried on by the labour of an hundred 
and twenty ſlaves. The cruelty of the thirty 
tyrants, from whoſe rapacious eye neither obſcurity 
could conceal, nor merit defend, occaſioned che 
death of Polemarchus, and the immediate miſ- 
— fortunes; as well as the future glory of Lylias, who 

acted a diſtinguiſhed part in overturning that 
deteſtable tyranny, and in bringing its authors and 
abettors to condign puniſhment *', 

The hiſtory is related by himſelf with perſpi- 
cuous preciſion and graceful ſimplicity : * The 
tyrants Theognis and Piſo acquainted: their afſo- 
ciates, that many ſtrangers eftabliſhed at Athens 
were diſaffected to the government. This was a 
plauſible pretence for rifling the effects of theſe 
unhappy men; a meaſure to which the thirty were 
not only excited by avarice, but prompted by fear, 
Monty was become neceſſary for the preſervation 
of theit power, which, being founded on uſurpa- 
tion, and tyrannically adminiſtered, could only be 
maintained by the influence of corruption, and the 
meroenary aid of foreign troops. The life of man, 
therefore, they regarded as a matter of little mo- 
ment; the amaſſing of wealth was the principal 
object of their defire ; to gratify which, ten ſtrangers 
were at once devoted to deſtruction. In this num- 

* See the Life of Lyſias, and the Orations there referred to, 
p- 110, & ſeqq, | 5 
7. 
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ber, indeed, were two poor men; 2 baſe and CLAP, 
cruel artifice to perſuade vou, Athenians | that the 
remaining eight had been condemned, not for the 5 
ſake of their riches, but in order to preſerve the 
public tranquillity; as if the intereſt of che 

public had ever been the concern of that tyrannical 

cabal! Their infamous deſign was executed with 
inhuman cruelty. Their victims were taken in 

their beds, at ſupper, in the privacy of domeſtic 
retirement. Me they ſeized exerciſing the rites of 
hoſpitality; my gueſts were rudely diſquiſed 5 1 

was delivered into the cuſtody of the worthleſs 

Piſo. While his accomplices continued in the 
workſhop, taking a liſt of our ſlaves and effects, I 

aſked him, * Whether money could fave my life?” 

“Ves, à conſiderable ſum.” I will give you a 
talent of filver.” This he conſented to accept, as 

the price of my ſafety ; and to ſuch a melancholy 
ſituation was I reduced, that it afforded me a 
momentary conſolation to depend on the precari- 
ous faith of a man, who (as I well knew) deſpiſed 
every law, human and divine. But my comfort 
was of ſhort duration; for I had no ſooner opened 
my coffer to pay him the talent, chan he ordered 
his attendant to ſeize the contents, conſiſting of 
three talents of filver, an hundred Daricks, three 
hundred Cyzicenes, and three ſilver cups. I in- 
treated Piſo to allow me a ſmall ſum to defray the 
expence of my journey. But he deſired ane to be 
thankful to eſcape with my life. Going out to- 
gether, we met the tyrants Melobius and Mneſi - 
theides, returning from the workſhop. They en- 


H 4 quired, , 
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CHAP. quired, where we were going ? Piſo anſwered, to 
. — examine the houſe of my brother Polemarchus. 


They deſired him to proceed; but commanded me 
to follow them to the houſe of Damaſippus. Piſo 
whiſpered me to be ſilent, and to fear nothing, 
becauſe he would immediately come there. Upon 
our arrival, we found Theognis guarding ſeveral of 
my companions in calamity. I increaſed the number 
of his priſoners; but obtained an opportunity to 
repreſent my innocence and misfortunes to Da- 
maſippus, intreating him, by our paſt friendſhip, 
to employ his influence in my behalf. He aſſured 
me of his intention to intercede with Theognis, 
whoſe avarice would eaſily perſuade him to betray 
his truſt. While they converſed on this ſubject, I 
took advantage of my knowledge of the houſe to 
eſcape through three ſecret paſſages, which all 
happened to be open and unguarded; and for- 
tunately reaching the country -houſe of my friend 
Archimaus, a ſhip-maſter, ſent him to the city, 
that he might bring me intelligence of my brother. 

He diſcovered, that the tyrant Eratoſthenes had 
dragged him from the road, and conducted him to 
priſon, where he was ordered to drink hemlock. 
At this melancholy news, I ſailed to Megara, 
under cover of the night. Our effects became the 
property of the tyrants, whoſe mean avarice ſpared 
not the ſmalleſt trifle belonging to us. Even the 
gold ear- rings of Polemarchus's wife were Nee 
torn away by the brutal Melobius .. 


12 See the diſcourſes of Pats againſt Agoratu and Eratoſ- | 
thenes, Pe * & ſeqq. | 


The 
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The Thirty juſtified theſe abominable acts of k 
cruelty by the authority of a ſervile ſenate, which 
they ſtill allowed to ſubſiſt as the inſtrument and Ther- 
accomplice of their tyranny. It could not be ex- poſes — 
pected, however, that in a city accuſtomed to the Y. 
utmoſt liberty of opinion and freedom of debate, a 
body of five hundred, or even of thirty men, 
ſhould continue to agree in the ſame odious and 
oppreſſive meaſures. The firſt ſeedy of diſcord, 
or rather the firſt ſymptoms of repentance, ap- 
peared in the ſpeeches and behaviour of the bold 
and active Theramenes; who, though the principal 
author of the uſurpation, was already diſpoſed by 
the humanity of his nature, or by the ſingular i in- 
conſtancy of his temper **, to deſtroy the work 
of his own hands. His ſtrenuous endeavours were 
uſed to ſave the innocent and unhappy victims 
whom his furious colleagues daily devoted to de- 
ſtruction; under his protection the citizens aſ- 
ſembled, and expreſſed their reſentment or deſpair; 
and it was juſtly apprehended that-the government 
of the Thirty might be diſſolved by the ſame 
means, and by the ſame man, who had ſet on foot 
and ſubverted the ſhort-lived tyranny of the four 
hundred. The preſent uſurpation, indeed,” was 
defended by a Lacedzmonian garriſon ; but the 
Thirty ares the Allure of Themmends over 


* 


n Thucydid, vill. 68, & ſeqq. a adverſ.  Eratofth 
Xenophon paints him more favourably ; and Ariſtot, apud Plut. 
iii. 337. & Diodor. p. 350, & ſeqq. Sill more favourably =__ 
5 8 
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Bur the foreign troops they dreaded fill more his in- 
— fluence over the Athenian citizens. When they 
conſidered the precarious tenure of their authority, 
and the unjuſt violence of their adminiſtration, they 
reflected on the paſt with pain, and viewed the 
future with terror. But they had gone too far to 
retreat, and nothing remained but to prop the tot- 
tering fabric of their power by enlarging its baſe. 
Three thouſand citizens were invited to participate 
in the advantages and dangers of their govern- 
ment. The reſt were diſarmed and treated with 
an increaſe of ſeverity. | 
Ne is c- Theramenes vainly oppaſed the criminal deſi igns 
| Perk « his colleagues, who implicitly ſubmitted their 
| opinions to the implacable fury of , Critjas. He it 
was who chiefly encouraged them boldly to perfe- 
vere, and to remove every obſtacle to the un- 
limited gratification. of their paſſions. | The ſafety 
of Theramenes, he aſſured them, was no longer 
compatible with their own. His delicacy, real or 
affected, was totally inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
the preſent adminiſtration; nor could the gayern- 
| ment of Thirty, any more than that of one tyrant, 
| admit of being curiouſly canvaſſed, or faſtidiouſly 
© oppoſed. Theſe ſentiments being received with 
| approbation, we might expect that Theramenes 
| ſhould have been deſtroyed by that ſudden and 
open violence which had proved fatal to ſo many 
ns others. But as the moſt daring violators of the 
| laws of ſociety are obliged to eſtabliſh and obſerve 
$ ſome rules of juſtice, in their conduct towards 
each other, it had been reſolved by the Thirty, 
; that, 
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that, amidſt the violent and capricious outrages 


which they committed againſt their ſubjects, none — 


of their own number ſhould be put to death with - 
out the benefit of a trial before the ſenate; a pri- 
vilege extending to the three thouſand intruſted 
with the uſe of arms, and ſufficiently denoting the 
miſerable condition of the other citizens. The 
{ſenate was aſſembled to try Theramenes; but this 
tribunal was ſurrounded by armed men. When 
the pretended criminal appeared, Critias addreſſed 
the court in a ſpeech too remarkable ever to be 
forgotten. 

Should you imagine, O ſenators! — 
the great numbers who have ſuffered death, that 
ve have been guilty of unneceſſary cruelty, you 
will alter that opinion on reflecting that revolutiogs 
of government muſt always be attended with blood- 
| ſhed; but particularly when a populous city like 
Athens, which has been long pampered with liber- 
ty, is reduced under the dominion of a few. The 
actual form of adminiſtration was impoſed by the 
Lacedzmonians as the condition of the public - 
ſafety. In order to maintain its authority we have 
removed thoſe ſeditious demagogues, whoſe demo- 
cratical madneſs hath occaſioned all our paſt cala- 
mities. It is our duty to proceed in this uſeful 
work, and to deſtroy, without fear or compaſſion, 
all who would diſturb the public tranquillity. 
Should a man of this dangerous diſpoſition be 
found in our own order, he ought to be puniſhed 
with double rigour, and treated not only as an 
enemy but as a traitor. That Theramenes is liable 

2 do 


CRAP. 
XXIII. 


—— 
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to this accuſation appears from the whole tenour of 
his conduct. He concluded the treaty with the 
Lacedæmonians; he diſſolved the popular govern- 
ment; he directed and approved the firſt and 
boldeſt meaſures of our adminiſtration: but no 
ſooner did difficulties ariſe than he deſerted his 
aſſociates, declared his oppoſition to their deſigns, 
and undertook the protection of the populace. 


When the weather was fair and favourable, he pur- 


ſued the ſame courſe with his companions, but, 
on the firſt change of wind, he thought proper to 
alter his navigation. With ſuch an irreſolute 


ſteerſman it is impoſſible to govern the helm of 


the republic, and to guide the veſſel to her deſtined 
harbour. This dangerous inconſiſtency ought, in- 
deed, to have been expected from a man to whoſe 
character perfidy is congenial. He began his 
political career under the direction of his father 
Hagnon, a violent partiſan of democracy. He 
afterwards changed his ſyſtem, in order to obtain 
the fayour of the nobles. He both eſtabliſhed and 


- diſſolved the government of the four hundred ; 


and the whole ſtrain of his behaviour proves him 
unfit to govern, and unworthy to live. 

Theramenes made a copious and perſuaſive © 
fence, acknowledging, © That he had often 


changed his conduct, but denying that he had ever 
varied his principles. When the democracy 


flouriſhed; he had maintained the juſt. rights, but 
repreſſed the inſolence, of the people. When it 


14 Xenoph, p. 464-466. 1 
became 
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became neceſſary to alter the form of the republic;'© CHAP. 


in compliance with the command of the Spartans, 
he had ſupported the legal power, but oppoſed the 
tyranny, of the magiſtrates. Under every ad- 
miniſtration of government he had approved him- 
ſelf the friend of moderation and juſtice, which he 
ſtill continued, and ever would continue, to re- 


commend and enforce, convinced that thoſe virtues 


alone could give ſtability and permanence to any 
ſyſtem of government, whether ariſtocratical or 


Popular. 


XXIII. 


The ſenators murmured applauſe, unawed by — 


the preſence of Critias and his aſſociates. 


this furious tyrant made a ſignal to the armed men, *x*cution. 


who ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, to ſhew the 
points of their daggers; and then ſtepping for- 
ward, ſaid, © It is the duty, O ſenators ! of a 
nt magiſtrate, to prevent the deception and 
danger of his friends. The countenance of thoſe 
brave youths (pointing to his armed partiſans) 
ſufficiently diſcovers that they will not permit you 
to ſave a man who is manifeſtly ſubverting the go- 
vernment: I, therefore, with the general conſent, 


ſtrike the name of Theramenes from the liſt of 


thoſe who have a right to be tried before the ſenate ; 
and, with the approbation of my colleagues, I 
condemn him to immediate death.” Rouſed by 
this unexpected and bloody ſentence, Theramenes 
ſtarted from his ſeat, and ſprang to the altar of 
the ſenate-houſe, at once imploring the comy 

ſion, and urging the inteteſt of the ſpectators, 
. names, he obſerved, might be ſtruck out, 
and 


1 
1 
| 
| 
' 
: 
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and whoſe lives might be ſacrificed, as unjuſtly and 
cruelly as his own. But the terror of armed 
violence prevented any aſſiſtance or interceſſion ; 
and the eleven men (for thus the Athenian delicacy 
ſtyled the executioners of public juſtice) dragged 
him from the altar, and hurried him to execution. 
In proceeding through the market- place the 
unhappy victim of tyranny invoked the favour and 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, who had often 
been protected by his eloquence, and defended by 
his valour. But the impudent Satyrus, the chief 
miniſter of vengeance both in authority and cruelty, 
ſternly told him, that if he continued his lamenta- 
tions and uproar he ſhould ſoon cry in good 
ezrneſt'*: „And ſhall I not,” ſaid Theramenes, 
c though I remain ſilent ?” When he drank the 
fatal hemlock, he poured a libation on the ground 
with a health to the honeſt Critias ; circumſtances 
unworthy to relate, if they proved not, that even 
in his laſt moments, he was forſaken neither by his 
facetiouſneſs nor by his fortitude ** 


ry Ori obe Foro, „ pn owwnrnonne Literally, that he would 
ery out unleſs he were ſilent. The inaccurate language of the 
executioner furniſhed occaſion to the ſmart reply of Thera- 
menes. 8 | 

16 Xenoph. p. 470. The glorious death of Theramenes can- 
celled the imperfections of his lite, That his character was in- 
conſtant, molt writers allow. Lyſias adverſus Eratoſthen. ac» 


cuſes him of many deliberate crimes z but he died in a virtuous 
cauſe, and, however he aRed, left the ſcene gracefully. * Quam 


me deleQat Theramenes l quam elato anime eſt! Eth enim flemus, 
cum legimus, tamen non milepadiliter v vir clarus moritur,”” CIC. 
Tulc. Quzſt. | wy 
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The death of Theramenes delivered the tyrahts on, AP. 
from the only reſtraint which tended to controul — 
their inſolence, and to moderate; their cruelty. — 
They might now indulge in all the licentiouſneſs of the * 
outrage, without the fear of reproach or the | 
danger of reſiſtance, Their miſerable ſubjects | 
were driven from the city, from the Piræus, from 
theit houſes, - their farms, and their villages, which 
were divided among the deteſtable inſtruments of 
an odious uſurpation. Nor did the tyrants ſtop 
here. A mandate was publiſhed, enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan ſenate, prohibiting any 
Grecian city to receive the unfortunate fugitives. 
But this inhuman order was almoſt univerſally dif. _ 
obeyed ; the ſacred laws of hoſpitality prevailed - 
over the terror of an unjuſt decree ; "Thebes, 
Argos, and Megara, were crowded with Athenian 
exiles . 

In exerciſing thoſe abominable acts of cruelty, They 
che Thirty probably conſulted the immediate ſafety dra the 
of their perſons, but they precipitated the downfal tions of 
of their power. The oppreſſed Athenians, whoſe — 
ſufferings ſeemed no longer tolerable, required 
only a leader to rouſe them to arms, and to con- 
duct them to victory and to vengeance. This 
danger the tyrants had greater reaſon to apprehend, 
ſince they could not expect a reinforcement to the 
garriſon, while the efforts of Lyſander and the 
Spartans were principally directed towards the ex- 
tenſion of their Aſiatic conqueſts. The abilities. 

wing conn 
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and reſentment of Alcibiades pointed him out 48 


Er the perſon beſt qualified to undertake the arduous 


His death, 


Helleſpont, and had acquired a ſettlement under 
the protection of Pharnabazus, in the little village 


and. honourable deſign of reaſſembling the ' fugi- 


tives, and of animating them with courage to re- 


cover their loſt country. That illuſtrious exile 


had been driven from his Thracian fortreſs by the 


terror of the Lacedæmonians, then maſters of the 


of Grynium in Phrygia, where, undiſturbed by 
the dangerous contentions of war and politics, he 
enjoyed an obſcure. happineſs in the boſom. of love 
and friendſhip. -. But the cruel fears of the ane 
purſued him to this laſt retreat. 
_ Lyſander told Pharnabazus that the Gerifice, 
Alcibiades was neceſſary for the ſafety of that form 
of goverment which had been recently eſtabliſhed 


in Athens, and which it was the intereſt both of 

Sparta and of Perſia to maintain. A private rea- 

ſon (which will afterwards. appear) prevailed with 
the ſatrap to pay immediate attention to this bloody 


advice. A band of armed Phrygians was ſent to 


ſurpriſe and deſtroy Alcibiades. Such was the 


fame of his proweſs, that theſe, timid aſſaſſins durſt 
not attack him in broad day, or by open force. 
They choſe the obſcurity of night ta ſurround, and 
ſet fire to his houſe, which, according to the 
faſhion of the country, was chiefly compoſed of 
light and combuſtible materials. The crackling 
noiſe of the flames alarmed Alcibiades, whoſe own 
treacherous character rendered him always ſuſpicious 


* 
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of:treachery. He ſnatched his ſword, and, twiſt- - 
ing his mantle. round his left arm, ruſned through 
the flaming edifice, followed by his faithful Arca- 


dian friend, and by his affectionate miſtreſs Tix 
mandra **. The cowardice of the Phrygians, declin- 
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ing to meet the fury of his aſſault, covered him 


with a ſhower of javelins. But even theſe Barba- 


dra, whoſe tears and entreaties obtained the melan- 


choly conſolation of burying her unfortunate lover; 


a man whoſe various character can only be repre- 
ſented in the wonderful viciſſitudes of his life and 
fortune; and who, though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, wealth, valour, and elo- 
quence, and endowed with uncommon gifts of na- 
ture and acquirements of art, yet deficient in diſ- 
cretion and probity, involved his country and him- 
ſelf in inextricable calamities. . , 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly 
pernicious to his country, his death, at this parti- 
cular juncture, might be regarded as a misfortune, 


had not the Athenian exiles at Thebes: been £< 


headed by a man who poſſeſſed his excellencies, 


unmingled with his defects and vices. The en- 


terpriſing courage of Thraſybulus was animated by 
the love of liberty; and while he generally fol- 
lowed * the rules of Juſtice and humanity, he had 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to conduct, and 
perſeverance to accompliſn, the boldeſt and moſt 


18 Corn, Nepos, & Plut. in Alcibiad, 
19 His conduct, as will appear hereaſter, was not uniform. 


Vor. III. | I 9 arduous 


rians ſpared the weakneſs and the ſex of Timan- 


and cha- 
racter. 


Thraſys 
bulus, 
with a / 


handful of 
fugitives, | 
eizes 
Phyla. 
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The ty- 
rants baf- 
fled in 
their at- 
tempts to 
diſlodge 
them, 


tentions to the unhappy fugitives in Thebes and 
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arduous deſigns. Having communicated his in- 


Megara, he encouraged a body of ſeventy intrepid 
followers to. ſeize the important fortreſs of Phyla, 
ſituate on the Bœotian and Athenian frontier. 
This daring enterpriſe alarmed the tyrants, Who 


- marched forth with the flower of their troops: to 


diſlodge the new garriſon. But the natural ftrength - 
of the place baffled their afſault ; and, when they 

determined to inveſt it, the unexpected violence of 
a tempeſt, accompanied with an extraordinary fall 
of ſnow *?, obliged them to deſiſt from their un- 
dertaking. They returned with precipitation to 


Athens, leaving behind part of their attendants and 


baggage, which fell a prey to the garriſon” of 


Phyla; the ftrength of which continually; aug- 


mented by the confluence of Athenian exiles, and 


ſoon A rota from ſeventy, to ſeven dees 


Thiaſy- 
dulus ſur- 
priſes and 
defeats 
the ene - 
_ 


men. 


The tyrants had juſt reaſon to eben the 

theſe daring invaders might ravage the ſurrounding 
country, and even attack the capital. Alarmed by 
this danger they diſpatched ſeveral troops of horſe; 
with the greater part of their Lacedæmonian mer- 
tenaries, who encamped in a woody country, at the 
diſtance of fifteen furlongs from Phyla, in order 
to watch the motions and repreſs the incurſions of 
the chemy. But theſe forces, which had been 


ſent to guari the territory and city from ſurpriſe, 


* RKNνjuu ra rug 0075 h apr; Xenoph, p. 471. 
rr 3 1 
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filently marched forth in the night, poſted his men 
amidſt the concealed intricacies of the foreſt, and 
ſuddenly attacked the Lacedæmonians before they 
had time to recollect themſelyes, or even to ſtand - 
to-their arms. The dread of an ambuſh probably 
prevented the wary general from following them 
to any great diſtance from the garriſon, An hun- 
dred and twenty men were flain in the purſuit ; ; 
z trophy was erected; the baggage and arms were 
en in triumph to Phyla “. 


The news of this diſaſter inſpired the Thirty 
with ſuch terror that they no longer regarded a 
demoliſhed city like Athens as proper for their 
reſidence. They determined to remove to the 


neighbouring town of Eleuſis, which, in caſe of 


extremity; ſeemed more capable of defence. The 
three thouſand, who were ' entruſted with the uſe 
of arms, accompanied them thither, and aſſiſted 


them in treacherouſly putting to death all ſuch of 


the Eleuſinians as were thought diſaffected to the 
uſurpation. Under pretence of muſtering the in- 
habitants, theſe unhappy men were ſingly con- 
ducted through a narrow gate leading to the ſhore, 
where they were ſucceſſively diſarmed, bound, 308 
run by the cruel inſtruments of tyranny. **. 

' Meanwhile the garrifon of Phyla continually re- 
ceived new reinforcements. The orator Lyſias, 
whoſe dotneſtic ſufferings have been recently de- 


— f. 47% » Ig, ibid. 
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were themſclyes ſurpriſed by Thraſybulus, ho © . AP, 


The ty. 
rants re- 
move to 


Eleuſis. 


Thraſy- 
bulus 
marches 
to the 
Piraus. 


1 | ſribed,.- 


U 
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EA. ſcribed, collected three hundred men to take ven- 
Cp gcance on the murderers of his brother, and the 
authors of his own baniſhment **. © Theſe uſeful 
ſupplies encouraged Thraſybulus to attempt ſur- 
priſing the Piræus, the inhabitants of which, con- 


| fiſting chiefly of tradeſmen, merchants, and ma- 
riners, bore with great impatience and indignation | 


the injuries of a ſubordinate council of Ten, the 
obſequious imitators of the Thirty. This enter- 
priſe was crowned with ſucceſs, although'the tyrants 
brought forth their whole force q oppoſe it. 


Having intercepted their march to the place, 


Thraſybulus occupied a riſing ground, which 
gave him a deciſive” OT = the” engage. 
ment. 


Addreſſes * Before leading his men to Wks 1 d 


— their valour and reſentment, by reminding them, 
_— . that the enemy on the right conſiſted of thoſe La- 


my. 8 


ſname fully routed and put to flight; that the 


troops on the left were commanded by the Thirty 


tyrants, who had unjuſtly driven them into baniſh- 


ment, confiſcated their property, and murdered 


their deareſt friends. gut the gods have finally 
given us the opportunity (long ardently defired) 
to face our oppreſſors with arms in our hands, and 


do take vengeance on their multiplied wickedneſs 


and cruelty. When they inveſted us at Phyla, 
the gods, conſulting our ſafety, ruffled the ſerenity 


23 Juſtin, I. v. c. ix. The compiler, with his ufual inaccuracy, 


ay, Lye Syracuſanus orator, 


of 


cedæmonians whom only five days before they had 


— 
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of the ſky with an unexpected tempeſt. The aſ- cyan. 
ſiſtance of Heaven en abled us, with a handful of — 
men, to raiſe a abe, over our numerous foes; 
and the ſame divine Providence till favours us 
with the moſt manifeſt marks of partiality. The 
enemy are drawn up in à deep and cloſe array 5, 
they muſt be obliged to aſcend the eminence ; the 
javelins of their rear cannot reach beyond their 
van; while, from the reverſe of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, no weapon of ours needs be diſcharged in 
vain. Let vs avail ourſ:lves, therefore, of an ar- 
rangement evidently produced by the favour of 
Heaven; each ſoldier remembering, that he never 
can atchie ve a more honourable victory, or obtain 
a more glorious tomb. 


The revered authority of the prieſt 8 the The ty- 
exhortation of the general, He. promiſed them — 
complete ſucceſs, provided they forbore to charge 
till one of their men were killed or wounded: 

t. Then,“ added he, „I will conduct you on to 
victory, though 1 myſelf ſhall fall.. He had 

. earcely; ended, when the enemy threw their jave- 
ins; upon which, as if guided by a divine impulſe, 
he ruſhed forward to the attack. Both parts of 

us prediction were accompliſhed. The battle was 
neither long nor bloody; but Critias and Hippo- 
machus, the two moſt violent of the tyrants, were 
left among the Nain. Thraſybulus judiouſly 
avoided to purſue the ſcattered fugitives, ho be- 


us Xenoph. 5. 473. & Diodor, I. xiv. p. 414. 
ö ng 
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ing pe rior in number, might fill rally and re- 


es the battle, if he quitted the advantage of the 


His pro- 
clamation 
to the van- 


quiſhed. 


ground. But having proceeded to the foot of the 
hill, he ſtopped the ardour of his troops, ànd com- 
manded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim wich a 
loud Voice, « Wherefore, Athenians ! would yo 
fly from your countrymen ? Wherefore have you 
driven them from the city? Why do you thirſt for 
their blood ? We are all united by religious, civil, 
and demeſtit ties. Often, with combined arms, 


have we fought, by ſea and land, to defend our 


common country and common freedom. Even 
Itr this unnatural civil war, excited and fomented 
by the ambition of impious and abominable ty- 
rants, who have ſhed more blood in eight months, 
than the Peloponneſians, our public enemies, in 
ten years, we have lamented your misfortunes 
as much as our own; nor is there a man whom 
you have left on the field of battle, whoſe death | 
does not excite our ſympathy, and increaſe our af- 
fliction.“ The tyrants, dreading the effect of 2 
proclamation well calculated to ſow the feeds of 
diſaffection, led off their troops with great pre- 
Elpitation ; and Thraſybulus, without ſtripping the 
dead; marched to the Pirzus ®, | 

Next day the Thirty, ſhamefully difconifited i in 
the engagement, and deprived of Critias, their fu- 
rrous but intrepid leader, took their melancholy 
feats in council with ſtrong indications of expected 
ruin. Their unfortunate ſubjects accuſed their 


25 Xenoph. p. 474+ 


com: 
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commanders, and each other; à new ſedition . 
aroſe; nor was the ferment allayed, until the ty. 
rants had been deprived of their, dignity, and ten 
magiſtrates (one | elected from each tribe) ap- 
pointed in their room“. The ſurviying ty rantz, 
with thoſe who were too cloſely united with them 
in guilt, not to be united in intereſt, fled to Eleuſis. ä 
It might be expected that the Decemvirs, who as violent 
now. aſſumed the government, ſhould have been — — 
deterred from injuſtice by the fatal example of · 
their predeceſſors. But in the turbulent republics 
of Greece, however free in theory, men were little 
acquainted with the benefits of practical liberty. 
Whether the nobles, or people, or a prevailing 
faction of either; whatever party in the ſtate ob- 
tained the chief adminiſtration, their authority 
was almoſt alike oppreſſive. and tyrannical. Alter- 
nately maſters and ſlaves, thoſe fierce republicans 
were either unable or unwilling to draw that de- 
ciſive- and impervious line between the power of 
government, and the liberty of the ſubject; a line 
which forms the only ſolid barrier of an uniform, 
OA and rational freedom. 


The Ten had no ſooner been inveſted with — 
th enſigns of command, than they ſhewed an to the Pi- 
equal inclination with the Thirty to obey the La- us. 
cedæmonians, and to tyranniſe over their fellow- 


citizens . After various ſkirmiſhes, which hap- 


if 


26 Xenoph. p. 474. & Iſocrat. ii. p. 426. 
37 Lyſias adverſ. Eratoſth. p. 212, & ſeqq. 
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pened in the courſe of two weeks, and generally 


e proved honourable to the bravery and conduct af 


8 


„ 


Thraſybulus, the tyrants both in Eleuſis and in- 


Athens diſpatched meſſengers: to ſolicit farther af- 
ſiſtance from Sparta and Lyſander. That active 


and enterpriſing leader employed his uſual . dili- 


gence to protect the government which he had 


-- - eſtabliſhed. At che head of a powerful bady ef 
3 he na to the Piræus, ban f 


His mea- 
ſures 
thwarted 
4 Pau- 


commanded a confderable ſquadron, blocked: up 
the harbour ** "$2144 nr 14) 

Theſe vigorous exertions dined the hopes and 
courage of the tyrants ;. nor can it be doubted; that 
Thraſybulus and his. followers muſt have ſpeedily 
been compelled to ſurrender, had the Spartan 
commanders been allowed to act without controul. 
But the proud arrogance of Lyſander, and the ra- 
pacious avarice of his dependants, provoked the 


indignation and reſentment of whatever was moſt 


reſpectable in his country. The kings, magi- 


ſtrates, and ſenate, conſpired to humble his ambi- 


tion; and, leſt he ſhould enjoy the glory of con- 


quering Athens a ſecond time, Pauſanias, the moſt 


popular and beloved of the Spartan princes, haſtily 
levied the domeſtic troops, and a conſiderable 
body of Peloponneſian allies, and marching - 


through the Iſthmus of Corinth encamped in the 


neighbourhood of Athens; little ſolicitous to in- 


2 Xenoph. p. 476, & Diodor. ubi ſupra. 
creaſe 
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n diſſenſions in that city, provided e * p. 
P e — 
ſander. MC ene 4 1811 7 
While the two ne armies Abet 22 
veredꝭ in the diſtance of their encampments, Ales 
diſunion of their views and intereſts,” an incident Thea. 
happened wich determined Pauſanias to under- bulus and 
take the protection of Thraſybulus and his ad- 432% 
herents; à reſolution to which he was naturally Olymp. 
inclined from oppoſition to an envied and odious A. C. 403. 
rival. Diognotus, an Athenian of an amiable and 
reſpectable character, brought him the children of 
Niceratus and Eucrates; the former the ſon, the 
latter the brother, of the great Nicias, with whom 
the Spartan king was connected by the hereditary 
ties of hoſpitality and friendſhip. Having placed 
the helpleſs infants on his knees, he conjured him, 
by his religious regard for the memory of their 
much-· reſpected anceſtor, to pity their innocence 
and weakneſs, and to defend them againſt the 
cruel tyranny of a worthleſs faction, ambitious to 
cut off and deſtroy whatever was diſtinguiſhed by 
birth, wealth, or virtue“ . This affecting ſcene, 
had it failed to touch the heart of Pauſanias, muſt 
at leaſt have afforded him a plauſible pretence for 
embracing the party of Thraſybulus, which 
numbered among its adherents the friends and 
family of Nicias, who had long been ſuſpected of 
an undue attachment to the Spartan intereſt. 


29 Lyſias ady, Poliuchum, p. 323. and the tranſlation of Ly- 
fas, p. 231. 


Before 
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Before he could fully perſuade the enemy of his 


— favourable: intentions, ſeveral bloody -{kirmiſhes 


ers ap- 


pointed to 


ſettle the 
affairs of 
Athens. 


were fought; in which the partiſans of democtacy 
defended the Piræus with unequal force, but with 
uncommon reſolution... At length Pauſaniss 
made them underſtand, that, inſtead, of deſtroying 


-- their perſons, he »wiſhed; to protect cheir liberties; 
In Athens his emiſſaries made known this unex- 


pected revolution, which excited a numerous party 
to throw off the yoke of the tyrants, and to de: 
fire a reconciliation with their fellow- citizens in 
the Pirzus. The deputies were favourably re- 
ctived by the Spartan king, and ſent, under his 
protection, to propoſe overtures of -accommoda- 
tion to che ephori and ſenate. The meſſengers 


of Lyſander and the tyrants endeavoured to traverſe 


this negociation; but notwithſtanding their oppo- 


This hap. 
pily etfect · 
add. 


fition, the Spartans appointed fifteen commiſſioners, 
who, in conjunction with Pauſanias, were em- 
ered to ſettle the affairs of Athen. 
With the approbation, or rather by the come 
mand, of thoſe miniſters, the Athenian factions 


ceaſed from hoſtility ; the tyrants were diveſted of 
their power; the foreign garriſon was withdrawn; 
and the popular government re-eſtabliſhed. This 
important revolution was remarkable for its ſingu- 


lar mildneſs. The authors and inſtruments of the 


moſt oppreſſive uſurpation recorded in the annals 


of any people were allowed to retire in ſafety to 


30 . By i Lyſas, ubi ſupra, 
21 Xen: p. 478. 


Eleuſis. 
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ceſſion —— . — 2 


where the acknowledgments of thanks and ſacrifice 
were offered to that protecting divinity, who had 
reſtored the virtuous exiles to their country, and 
healed the diviſions of the ſtate. The citizens 
who had been baniſhed, and thoſe who had driven 
them into baniſhment, joined in this ſolemn exer- 
ciſe of religious duty; after which, convening in 
full aſſembly, they were addreſſed 15 ee 
in theſe memorable words: 

The experience of ven tranſit — 
enable you, men of Athens ! to know each other, 
and to know yourſelves: On what pretence could 
you, who drove us from the city, abet a tyranni- 
cal faction? Why would you have enſlaved your 


fellow. citizens? On what / fuperiority of merit 


could you found your claim of dominion? Is it 
that you are more honeſt and virtuous? Yet the 
people whom you inſulted never relieved their 


poverty by unjuſt gain; whereas the tyrants, whom _ 


you ſerved, increaſed their wealth by the moſt op- 
preſſive rapacity. Is it that you are more brave 
and warlike? Yet this injured people, alone and 
unaſffiſted, and almoſt unarmed, have overcome 
your ſuperior numbers, reinforced by the Lacedz- 
monian garriſon, the powerful ſuccours of Pauſa- 
nias, and the experienced mercenaries of Lyſan- 
der. As you muſt yield the prize both of pro- 
bity and of proweſs, ſo neither can you claim the 
honour of ſuperior prudence and ſagacity. You 

25 15 have 


Memo. 
rable 
ſpeech of 
Th raſye 
bulus. 


. 
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. a ſays the one half of the citizens, 


piled; o whom your eee maſters, have 
delivered you, like ;. biting, curs *, bound. and 
muzaled, to be juſtly puniſhed for your unpro- 
voked inſolence and audacity. But as to you, my 
fellow ſufferers and fello v-exiles! you, who — 
the hardſhips of my baniſhment, and Wag: now 


are the triumph of my victorious, return, I ex- 


hort you to forgive and forget our common in- 
juries. Let the dignity of your ſentiments adorn 
the ſplendour of your actions. Prove — 
ſuperior to your enemies, not only in valour but 
in cle mency, that moderation may produce con- 
cord, and concord ſtrength. eps 

The effect of this generous enchuſiaſm,, excited 
and diffuſed by Thraſybulus, appeared in a very 
extraordinary reſolution of the aſſembly. During 
the uſurpation of the Thirty, an hundred talents 
had been borrowed from the Lacedemonians, to 
ſupport the rigorous cruelty of a goyernment which 
had baniſhed | five thouſand , and put to death, 


untried, fifteen hundred citizens. The repayment 
of this ſum was not to be expected from the 
people at large, againſt whoſe. intereſt and ſafety it 
bad been ſo notoriouſly employed... e che Athe. 


32 eme TY; — 1 x N 3 mapa Fe wem. 
Hellen. ii. ſub fin. In their compariſons the ancients,” it is 


well known, regorded juſtneſs more than dignity. eb 


3 Tſocrat, in Areopag. p. 343. ſays upwards, of five huodred. 


| 
\ 


nians 
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them all“. This une xampled generoſity might 
have encouraged even the enfeebled party of the 
tyrants to return from Eleuſis. But they were too 


Fnſible of their guilr to expect forgiveneſs or im- 
punity.” Having fortified their inſecure reſidence, 


the beſt manner that their circumftances could 


permit, they began to prepare arms; to collect 
mercenaries; and to try, anew, the fortune of war. 
But their unequal hoſtility, the effect of rage and 
defpair, was eaſily defeated by the vigour of the 
new republic. The moſt obnoxious leaders ſealed, 


with their blood, the ſafety of their adherents, who 


ſubmitted to the clemency of Thraſybulus. That 
fortunate and magnanimous commander generouſly 
undertook their cauſe, and obtained a decree of the 
people for reſtoring them to the city, for reinſtat- 
ing them in their fortunes and privileges, and for 
burying in oblivion the memory of their paſt of- 
fences '®, The aſſembly even ratified, by oath; this 


$4 Ifocrates, ibid. & p. 495. of the tranſlation. 151 

35 Among theſe offences were reckoned - the arbitrary laws 
enacted during their uſurpation. All theſe laws were annulled, 
and thoſe of Solon, Cliſthenes, Pericles, &c, re-eltabliſhed. It 
appears that the Athenians embraced the ſame opportunity. of 
- Examining their ancient laws, aboliſhing ſuch as no longer ſuited 
the condition of the times, and enafting ſome new ones, An- 
docid. Orat. i. de Mytter. p. 212. & Demoſt, adv. Timocrat. p. 
469. The year in which the democracy was reſtored, or, in 
other words, the archonſhip of Euclides, was regarded, therefore, 
as an important æta in Athenian juriiprudence. The only ma- 
terial alterations on record conſiſt, 1. In the law confining the 


right of yoting in the aſſembly to thoſe bora of Athenian mothers.” 


Former - 


1286 
nians unanimoully reſolved,” on this occaſion, cht Cf 
the money Thould be charged indiſcrĩiminately nn 


4 
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act of amneſty, of which, both the idea and the 

name have been adopted by moſt civiliſed nations, 
and extolled by all hiſtorians, ancient and modern; 
who, dazzled by the ſplendour of a tranſaction ſo 
honourable to Thraſybulus and to Athens, have 
univerſally forgot to mention, that the conditions 
of the amneſty were not faithfully oblepyed. Yet. 
there is the fulleſt evidence to prove **, that, when 
the tyrants were no more, the abettors of their 
uſurpation were accuſed, convicted, and puniſhed, 
for crimes of which they had been promiſed in- 
demnity by a ſolemn. oath. 8o true it is, that the 
Athenians had wiſdom to diſcern, but wanted con- 
ſtancy to practiſe, the leſſons of ſound. policy, or 
even the rules of juſtice. 


Formerly it ſufficed that the father was a * the condition 
of the mother not being regarded. Athenzus, xiii. p. 285. & 


Mark. in Vit. Lyliz, p. 55. 2. In the law of Demophantus, re- 


quiring the citizens to take an oath that no perſonal danger 
ſhould prevent them from doing their utmoſt to deliver their 
country from tyrants, Vid, Lyeurg. adv, Leocr, p. 180. & 
Andoc. de Myſt, p. 220. Tx 
36 See Lyſias's Orations againſt lte and rere. 
from p. 231 to p. 290. 
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T were well for the honour of Athens if wore 


tion had experienced the unjuſt rigour of its tri- 
bunals. But among the firſt memorable tranſac- 
tions, after the re- eſtabliſnment of democracy, 
happened the trial and condemnation of Socrates ; 
a man guiltleſs of every offence but that of diſ- 
gracing, by his illuſtrious merit, the vices and 
follies of his contemporaries. His death ſealed 
the inimitable virtues of his uſeful and honourable 
life; it ſeemed to be beſtowed as a favour, not 
inflicted as a puniſhment; fince, had Socrates, 


1 but the cruel abettors of an ariſtocratical fac- 
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- who had already paſſed, his ſeventieth ere 
to the decays of naturt, his; fame. would | 


ſcended kb ſpl endid, certainly more do — 


; poſterity. . {341 1 2 _ . N an 1 vis 2 


The remote 8 af his perſecution: way, the: 
ludicrous farce. of Ariſtophanes, entitlech the) 
Clouds; to which we had: occaſion; formeriy wi; - 
allude. In this infamous performance, Socrates 
is introduced denying the religion of his cνονeτ 
corrupting the morals of his diſciples, and prof; 
ing the odious arts of ſophiſtry and-chicangs The 


envy of a licentious populace, which, ever, atzendsj 
virtue too independent to court, and too ſincere 


to flatter them, gradually enyenomed the halts of 


the poet, and malignantly inſinuated that the rer 
tended ſage was really ſuch a perſon as the pety-,y 
lance of Ariſtophanes had deſcribed him. The 


calumny was greedily received, and its yirulence , 


embittered by the craft of deſigning prieſts and 


ment of bad poets and vain ſophiſts, whoſe p 
tended excellencies the diſcernment of Socha bad,, 


ambitious demagogues, as, well, as by che rc ſent- 


unmaſked, and whoſe irritable temper his ſmceney 
had grieyouſly offended *, From ſuch a powerful 


combination it ſeems extraordinary that Socrates 75 
wat & 
ſhould have lived fo long, eſpecially ſince, during 
. rhat A r 
The 8 of bis at which are hinted at in Nen. 
phon's Apology for Socrates, are more fully explained in 
written by Plato. Vid. Plat. A polog. Socrat. ſect. vi. ba- 
theſe two admirable treatiſes of practical mortality, together 
with the firſt chapter of Xenophon's Memorabilia, d lt 
Phedo, the narrative in the text is * extraſted, Ss 


the 


e —_—_ —_—_— W 
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multirude, and during the uſurpation of the Thirty 
openly arraigned the vices, and defied the authority 


of thoſe odious tyrants. His long eſcape he him- 


he intermeddled in public affairs, and endeavoured, 
by urming himſelf with authority, to withſtand the 
corraptions of the times, his more formidable op- 
would have expoſed him to an earlier 
fate *. * Notwithſtanding his private ſtation, it ſeems 
ſill to have appeared remarkable to his diſciples, 
that amidſt the litigious turbulence of democracy, 
his invidious fame and merit ſhould have eſ- 
caped perſecution during a long life of ſeventy 


* The memorable words of Socrates will for ever brand the 
fiery, unfeeling ſpirit of democracy. Ev 7g ire w andes Alanis, 
1 Ta TeATWAE Tpayjfpruriy, Tokai os RVNWNSy 
ove ws det e v erf ar euauror xa To wn Nest Aryorrs 
4's u yap ww drag oubrorrai, urs di Ur: ally oe winds 
vet aTIUpenr: xa Jaxwuuy Toa , da vage it Ty. 
want yrynoba:* aM ana h ir TH em fene rtf ru Nr 
xa #6, e over xporor vο He ,. A en NufeDhe 
Piat. Apolpg. Socrat, © xiii. © You well know, Athenians! that 
had TRormerty intermeddled in public affairs I ſhould formerly bave 
without benefiting either you or myſelf. Be not offend. 
ed ; but it is impoſſible that d ſhonld live long who arraigns and 
manfully oppoſes the injuſtice} and licentiouſnefs of you, Athe- 
nene or of any other multitude. A champion for virtue, if be 


When his enemies finally determined to raiſe 
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me democracy, he never diſguiſed his contempt for CHAP. 
the capricious levity, injuſtice, 44 croeley of the — 


d Wel wane of ambition. Bt » 


Artifices 
of his ae- 


cuſers. 


would ſurvive but a few years, . and not in- 


ter ers in politics. 
Vor. III. K addreſs 
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addreſs to give their malignant calumnies the ap- 


—— pearance of probability. Socrates converſed in 


public with every deſcription of men, in all places, 
and on all occafions. His opinions were'as well 
known as his perſon, and ever uniform and con- 
ſiſtent ; he taught no ſecret doctrines; admitted no 


private auditors; his leſſons were open to all and 


Informa- 
lity of the 
trial. 


chat they were gratuitous, his poverty, compared 
with the exorbitant wealth of the ſophiſts who ac- 
cuſed him, furniſhed abundant proof. To balance 
theſe ſtubborn circumſtances, his enemies confided 


in the hatred of the jury and judges, compoſed of 


the meaneſt populace, and the perjury of falſe wit- 
neſſes, which might be purchaſed at Athens for 
the ſmall ſum of a few drachmas. They truſted, 
however, not leſs in the artifices and eloquence of _ 
Miletus, Anytus , and Lycon; the firſt of whom 
appeared on the part of the prieſts and poets; the 
ſecond, on that of the politicians and artiſts; the 
third, on that of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts + - HED 


From the nature of an accuſation which prin- 

cipally reſpected religion, the cauſe ought to have 
been regularly tried in the leſs numeraus but more 
enlightened tribunal of the Areopagus; yet it was 


immediately carried before the miner aſſem- 
3. Some: perſonal reaſons are glancod at made Miletos W 
tus ſtepped forth as accuſers. Vid. Andocid. Orat. i. & 
Xenoph. Apal, Socrat. Libanius bas ſwelled to a long Rory, 
2 ſtrangely bee Our 3s _ — Þ-1G424 

eqq. . „ne ended 
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| bly, or rather mob of the Heliza* „a court, for ſo — 
it was called, conſiſting of five hundred perſons, Cv 
moſt of whom were liable, by their education and 
' Way of life, to be ſeduced by eloquence, intimi- 
dated by authority, and corrupted by every ſpecies 
of undue influence. 

In 4 degenerate age and nation, few virtuous or Uncom- 
able" en ever acquired popularity merely by their plying 
virtues or abilities, In ſuch a nation, ſhould a of 4 
perſon, otherwiſe eſtimable, be unfortunately curſed ** 
with ambition, he maſt endeavour to gratify it at 
che expence of his feelings and his principles, and 
can attain general favour only in roportion as be 
ceaſes to deſerve it. Uncomplying integrity will 
meet with deriſion; and wiſdom, diſdaining artifice, 
will grovel in obſcurity, while thoſe alone will 
teach fame, or fortune, or honour, who, though 
"ehdowed with talents juſt beyond mediocrity, con- 
deſeend to flatter the prejudices, imitate the man- 
ners, gfatify the pride, or 8 the reſentments, 
of an inſolent populace. 
The ſuperior mind of Socrates was incapable of His 
fuch Dan compliances. When called to hw his "_ 
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This Wm" From innumerable Greek ſome of which 
are mentioned below, though Meurſius, in his Treatiſe on the Areo · 
pagus (vid. Gronoy, Theſaur. vol. v.), maintains, that Socrates was 
tried in that court; an opinion which has been generally followed, 
but Which the fligheſt attention to the works of the Athenian 
orators is ſufficient to diſprove. Vid. Iſoc. Orat. Areopag. 
Lyſias adv. Andocid. p. 108. & Andocid. Orat. i. p. 2153. The 
oath to which Socrates alludes in Xenophon's Apology, c. iv. can 
ealy apply to the Heliza, It is recited at length by Demoſthenes, 
Orat. contr. Timocrat, F 
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CHAP. defence; he honeſtly acknowledged that he 'himfelf 


XXIV. 


sa much affected by the perſuaſive eloquenet of 


his adverſaries; though; in truth, if he might-bſe 
the expreffioti, they had ſaid nothing to the pur- 
poſe *. He then obſerved, that the fond p 
of is friend Chærephon, having aſked the Delpt 
oracle, whether any man was wiſer than'Sottites? 


| —the oracle replied, that Socrates was the -wileſt 


of men. In order to juſtify the anſwer of that 
god, whoſe veracity they all acknowledged, he had 
converſed with every diſtinction of perſons moſt 
eminent in the republic; and finding that they uni- 
verſally pretended to know many things: of which 
they were ignorant, he began to ſuſpect, that in 


this circumſtance he excelled them, ſinee he pre- 


tended to no ſort of knowledge of whleh he Was 
not really maſter. What he did know. he freely 
communicated, ſtriving, to the utmoſt, to render 
his fellow- citizens more virtuous and more happy; 


an employment to which he believed himſelſ called 


Provokes 


the anger 
of his” 
judges, 


by the god, & whoſe authority I depot. ee 
e than yours. * * nn 10 Vl nxbazots 


5 2 were ſeized with dndldraadbepde 'this 
A rn from a man capitally accuſed, from 
ey expected that, according, to the uſual 


. 5 he would have brought his wife and chi- 


dren to I for him hh their tears , or 


* + off rrofle even 
1a ile WW 18. 
7b 


x '6 "The a r of the original . eee e. ” 


ws, e705 rin, thr expres Plut. Apol. 


7 Theſe circumſtances, which are mentioned both he Xenophoh 
apd Plato, prove that Socrates was tried before a popular tribu - 
nal. 
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defence; a diſcourſe alike fitted to detect calumny, 
and to excite compaſſion. But Socrates, who con- 


ſidered it as a far greater misfortune to commit, 
to ſuffer an injuſtice, declared, that he thought 


it unbecoming his fame, and unworthy his cha- 
racter, to employ any other defence than that of 
an innocent and uſeful life. Whether to icur the 
penalties, of the delinquency with which he was 
falſely charged ought to be regarded as an evil, 
the gods alone knew. For his part he imagined 


that he ſhould have no reaſon for ſorrow at bring ; 


delivered from the inconveniencies of old age, 
which were; ready to overtake him, and at —— 
commanded to quit life? while his mind, ſtill active 
and vigorous, was likely to leave behind him the 
maſt agreeable impreſſion i in the eee 5 
his rie nds. ft] d $35 2 TOUT?! dS YYIONTT 1 158 45 a 71 * 


The firm magnanimity of Socrates could: not Socrates is 


condemn - 


alter the reſolution of his judges ; yet ſuch is the 
aſcendancy of virtue over the worſt of minds, 


that he, was: e guilty: by a n * POP 


tio. 2 1 995. 718 
mal T6 Þ is well hace, that, Les rigorouſly proſerided. all 
V que methods of dbiaſſing the judgment and ſeducing the paſ- 
. oy id. Demoſth. in Nezr. & Ariſtocrat, Eſchin. In Te. 
Lueiaü. Hermotim. & Iſocrat. Areopag, © 
„enophon ſays, that he writes Socrates's Defence, after fo 
many others, who had already executed that taſk with ſufficient (kill 
and fidelity, in order to illuſtrate one point much inſiſted on by 
Socrateb; “ Tat it rr tons to die than'to lives” "Xenoph. 
Apol. ſub init, 
od gone od Hh : | P3123) mime ins Sia! 
TEE” 3 I e 3 . 1 three 
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even. have employed. the claborate diſcourſe which, cg, 
his friend, Lyſias the orator had compoſed for his wy 
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i - three voices. The court then commanded him, 
Gun agreeably to A principle which betrays the true 


His ad- 
dreſs to 

the judges 

who voted 


vour. 


having ſpent my whole life in endeavouring to 


in his fa. * 


ſpirit of democratical tyranny, to paſs ſentence oi 
condemnation on himfelf, and to name the puniſh 
ment which ought to be inflifted on him The 
puniſhment, ſaid Socrates, which I deſtrve for 


render my fellow - citizens wiſer and better and 
particularly in ftriving to inſpire the Atheniam 
youth with the love of juſtice and temperance, ' 
is, „To be maintained, during the remainder of 
my life, in the Prytanæum; an honour due to .. 
rather than to the victors in the Olympic games, 
ſince, as far as depended on me, I have made my 
countrymen more happy in reality; they only in 
appearance.” Provoked by this obſervation} by 
which they ought to have been confounded; the 
judges proceeded to paſs Wiilencey and condemned 
Socrates to drink hemlock nn 
This atrocious injuſtice excited the indignation 
of his numerous friends and diſciples, moſt of | 
whom had accompatiied him to the court; but it 
awakened no other paſſion in the illuſtrious ſage 
than that of pity for the blind prejudices '6f tie 
Athenians, He then addreſſed” that part of the 
court who had been favourable to him, or rather 
to themſelves, ſince they had avoided the misfor- 
tune of paſſing an unjuſt ſentence, which would 
have diſgraced and cnblitersd the lateft moment 
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of their lives. He':confidered them Aal foienchs HAP. 


XXIV. 


with whom he would willingly converſe fora mo 


ment, upon the event which had happened to him, 

before he was ſummoned to death. From the 
commencement of the proſecution, an unuſual 
circumſtance, he obſerved, had attended all his 


worda and actions, and every ſtep which he had 


taken in the whole courſe of his trial. The demon, 
who on ordinary occaſions had ever been ſo watch- 


fub to: reſtrain him, when he prepared to ſay or do 


any thing improper or hurtful, had never onge 


withheld him, during the whole progreſs. of this 


affair, from following the bent of his own inclina- 


—— the court had decreed him, although 
they meant it for an evil, was to him a real good. 
If to die Was only to change the ſcene, muſt it not 
be an advantage to remove from theſe pretended 
Judges to Minos, Rhadamanthus, and other real 
judges, Who, through their love of juſtice, had 
been exalted by the divinity to this important 
function of government? What delight to live and 
conyerſe with the immortal heroes and poets of 
antiquity), It becomes you alſo, my friends, to be 
of good comfort with regard to death, ſince no 
evil, in life or death, can befal virtuous men, 


whoſe true intereſt is ever the concern of Heaven. 


For my part, L am. perſuaded that it is better for 
me to die than to live, and therefore am not of- 


fended with my judge I intreat you all to be- 
have towards my ſons, when they attain the years 


of reaſon, as I have done to you, not ceaſing to 
K 4 blame 


tion, For this reaſon he was apt to ſuſpect that | 


* 


„ stant nom on 5 
— blame aud aecuſt them, wien they profer wbalth 


„ ae, or any other cfrivolous! Object, tche 
. virtue. if they think highly 

oft theirn on merit, while in fact it is of tile 

value, repreach them ſeverely; Athenians! ,ag:T 

have done you. By ſo doing yau will behave 

| juſtly to me and to my ſons. It is now timch fur 

us to part. I go to die, you to Jive; but Which 

is. beſt; none but the Divinity ænows Ye 501 no 

The exe. t is not wonderful that the diſciples oſ Socrates . 


cotion f "ſhould; have believed the events of his exttriordic 
_ _ wary life, and eſpecially its coneluding ſceney coche c 


account of regulated by the inter poſition of 
Kal. viclence . Every circumſtanee oonſpired to evince 


a particular pru- 


his unalterable firmneſs, and diſplay his inimable: 

virtue. It happened, before the day of his arial, 

that the high prieſt had crowned che ſtern of thit 

11 1 Tweflel, which was annually; ſent to Delos, to cm- 
memorate by grateful acknowledgments:toApolls, 
the ttiumphant return of-Theſeus' from Creteg? and 
the happy deliverance of Athens from a difgraceful 
tribute. This ceremony announced the commence- 
El e which ended with the return 
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n Plito A pol. fub go. ee 4 MN 104) „nta 


1 1 According to Plato, nothing happened in. this. travſe&ion 
x. Yaas papa, Plat, Apol. Yet in the Pheedo, ſub init. be, ſays, 
' * Tig auTYy W | Eacecars; | ou:t6r But TvXn, here refers. not go 
cauſe, but to the eſſect; not to blind chance, . but. to ap un- 
Accountable diſpoſition of events, produced by. a. particular, inter- 
4 2 of the divinity, In this ſenſe the word, is uſed. got only 
y philoſophers but n e e. as we Wall 
Ee : as hank | 
- See vol. i, p · 32. di r idw add HART of" 
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of the veſſal M and: during the intervening time, CHAP. 

whick was conſecrated to ithgchonourof Apollo, it 3 
was: not laufuf to inflict any capital puniſnment. 
Cantrary e winds protracted the ceremony chirty 
days, during which Sberates lay in priſon; and in 
at then daun to the priſon gate, and impatientiy 
waiting till ĩt opened. Their converſation turned £ 
on the ſame ſubjects which had formerly-occupied © 

 thems but afforded not that pure unmixed-pleaſure 

which: they: uſually: derived from the company of 

Sderates. It occaſioned, however, nothing of that 

gloom. which: is naturally excited by the preſence of 

© fiend under. ſentence of death They felt a 

certain pleaſing. melancholy, a mixed ſenſation of 

orrow and delight; antiche, has aſ- 

_Santd anfmef HO nwor ar longed ain nog 6g) 

hen thb>fitab veſchvitvived in the arbotid:of He refuſes 

Siloiptny)and-washourly-lexpeRted in the Pirzus, from + 

Crito the maſt confidential of the diſciples of Prifen- 

Socrates , firſt! brought — — 

n mom ard To ff 23a 


ids P's $2 2 mirabiy deſcribed, by. Plato: ater 
8 p04 agu Kt Tis anne tpaoiem=arto Ts Tre noon; 
Ovy RF epurrn os Kas Ty; hs. The, following circumſtances 
are inimitable; Ka 1 ai Taporre; n n ee $upubcy 
pry Theres, OTE dxgvorrigß“ 1 
ae l guy e e 

2 5 c. il. Socrates alone felt none of theſe — 
Bet l Mantaigne; who had ſeized his true character, lays, Fe 
qui de Fechinoilſe' en toy, non ſeulement de Ia fermeté & de la 
Dafſſtaner (c'rteir lon affiette ordinaire que celle ia) mois 4 ne 
thi tet tontentement houvenu & une allegteſſe enjoute en ſes 

i & fagons Uerieres, | 851 
is Finding Socrates in a profound ſleep, bo 0 himſelf by 

his ſide till he aweke. Plat. ibid. 


br gence; F 


10 


_ CHAP. gence; and, moved by the near danger olle 
ee friend, ventuted to propofe a 


TRE HIS TORY! Or 


a clandeſtine” 
eſcape, ſhewing/him at the fame time that he had 
collected a ſufficient: ſum of money to corrupt the 
fidelity of his kecpers. This unmanly propofaly 
which nothing but the undiſtinguiſhing ardour of 
friendſhip cauld excuſe, Socrates anſwered in 


vein of pleaſantry, which ſnewed the perfect free 


dom of his mind, „In what country, O Crit? 
can I eſcape death? where ſhall T fly to elude this 


irrevocable doom, paſſed en all human kind f 


To Apollodorus, a man of no great depth of un- 


derſtanding, but his affectionate and 'zealous ad- 
mirer, who ſaid, “ That what grie ved aun ee 


yond- meaſfure was, that ſuch a man ſhould 4 
uijuſtly,” he replied, ſtroking the head bf 1. 


friend. And would you be leſs grieved) 


Apollodorus ! were I deſerving of death e When 


di bende, and Oriro/ eſpecially, inſiſted, That 
mit would be no leſs ungenerous than imprudent, in” 


compliance with the haſty reſolution of a malignant” 
or miſguided multitude, to render his wife a widow, | 


his children orphans, his diſciples for ever miſer-. 8 
able and forlorn, and conjured him, by every thin ng, 
ſacred, to fave a life fo ineſtimably precious; 
Socrates aſſumed a tone more ſerious, recalled the 
maxims which he profeſſed, and the doctrines 
which he had ever inculcated, That how un- 
juſtly ſoe ver we were treated, it could nevet be 
dur intereſt to practiſe injuſtice, much leſs . retort 


»6 Xenoph. & Plat. ibid. 
8 the 
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the injuries of our parents or our country; and to CHAP. 
teach, by our example, diſobedience to the laws.“ — 
The ſtrength of his arguments, and ſtill more, 
the unalterable firmneſs and cheerſul ſerenity that 
appeared in his looks, words, and actions , 7 
ſilenced the ſtruggling emotions of his diſciples. 

The dignity of virtue elevated their ſouls; they 

parted with tears of inexpreſſible admiration, and 
with a firm purpoſe to ſee their maſter eanlicy 5 

uſual on the fatal morning. | 

Having arrived at the pp they were His beha- 

defired to wait without, becauſe the Eleven (ſo the ingthe Ja 
delicacy, of Athens ſtyled the executioners of public 0) of tis 
juſtice) unlooſed the fetters of Socrates, and an- ment. 
nounced: to him his death before the ſet: ing of che 

ſun. They had not waited long, when they were 

deſired to enter. They found Socrates juſt re- 

lieved from the weight of his bonds, attended by 

hig wife Xantippe, who bore in her arms his infant 

ſon. At their appearance, ſhe exclaimed, „Alas! 
Socrates, here come your friends, whom you for 

the laſt time behold, and who for the laſt time 

behold vou!“ Socrates, looking at Crito, deſired. 

ſome one to conduct her home. She departed, 
beating her breaſt, and lamenting with that cla- 
. ſorrow natural to her ſex and her d 

er., | 
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. 


"pong con- 
verſation 
with his 


dilcyples. 


Why he 
compoſed 
verſes in 
Mon, 
ving 
never done 


it beſore, 
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Socrates, meanyhile, reclining on the couch 
in his uſnal compoſure, drem his leg towards 
him, and gently rubbing the part which had been 
galled by che fetters, remarked the wonderful con- 
nection between what men call pleaſure, and its 
oppoſite, pam. The one ſenſation, he obſeryed 
(as juſt happened to his leg aſter being delivered 
from the ſmart of the irons), was generally followed 
by the other. Neither of them could long exiſt 
apart; they are ſeldom pure and unmixed q and 
whoever ſeels the one, may be ſure: that he, will 
ſoon feel the other. think, that had Mſop 
the fabuliſt made this reflection, he would have 
ſaid, that the Divinity, deſirous to reconcile theſe 
oppoſite natures, but finding the deſign. impraQti+ 
cable, had at leaſt joined their ſummits ; far, which 
reaſon pleaſure has ever nee eee neee i 
and. pain pleaſure.” wats bes dss worn e. 

The mention of Aſop recalled to Cebes, the 
T 'heban, a converſation which he had recently had 
wich Euenus of Paros, a celebrated elegiac poet, 
then reſident in Athens. The poet aſked Cebes;; 
e Why his maſter, who had never before addicted 
himſelf to poetry, ſhould, ſince his confinement, 
have written a hymn to Apollo, and turned into 
© verſe ſeveral of Aiſop's fables ?'':: The Theban 
. ſeized the preſent opportunity to ſatisfy himſelf in 
'- this particulars. and to acquire ſuch information as 


290 5 1 227 941 — 
Abe lowing x narrative, to the death of Socrates, is 
r- borrowedd from the Phædo, te which it is \ OO . 
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might ſatisfy Euenus, who, he afſurect Soctates, © 
would certainly repeut his queſtion. 'The*ifluſtii 
ous tage; whoſe inimitable virtues were all ringed, 
ot rather brightened, by enthuſiaſm,” deſired Cebes 
to tell Euenus, (That it was not with a” view to 
Hyal kim, or with à hope to excel his poetry (for 
Ibu; he knew, would not be eaſy), that he had 
begun late in life this new purſuit.” He had at- 
tempted it in compliance with a divine mandate, 
Which frequently commanded him in dreams to 
Cultivate muſic- He had, therefore, firſt applied 
to philoſophy, thinking that the greateſt muſic ; 5 
büt ſince he was under ſentence of death, 
judged'ir ſafeſt to try Tikewiſe the popular muſic, 
left any thing ſhould on his part be omitted, Which 
che gods had etjoined him. For this reaſon, lie 
had compoſed à hymn to Apollo, whoſe feſtival | 
was now celebrating; and not being Hitmiſelf x my- 825 
thologiſt; had verſified ſuch fablas of Eſop as 
happened moſt readily to occur to his memory. 3 
Teil chis to Euenus bid him farewel; and far tler 
that if he is wiſe, he will follow me'; for T depart, 
4 it is likely, to- day: 0 the” Auen, 5 e 
ordered it.. 2 500 o 03 Tom! 

Thie laſt words an hee an a import Ain) His opi- | 
verſation concerning ſuicide, and the immortality aro ng 
of the ſoul. Socrates maintained, that though ic ſuicide, 
was better for a wiſe man to die than to Ive, be“ ire 


immorta - 


cauſe there was reaſon to believe that he would he hi 2 


Happier in a future than in the preſent ſtate Wai 
ence, yet it could never be allowable for him co 


periſh by his own hand, Or even to lay down life 
wirhoui 


* 
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CHAP. without a ſufficient motive, fiich as that which in- 
— fvenced himſelf, a reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the laws 
of his country. This intereſting diſcuſſion con- 
ſumed the greateſt part of the day. Socrates en- 
couraged his difgiples not to ſpare his opinions 
from delicacy to his preſent ſituation. "Thoſe who 
were of his mind he exhorted to perſevere.” En. 
twining his hand in the long hair of N 72 
* Theſe beautiful locks, my dear Phædo, | 
will this day cut off“; but were I in your ies 
I would not again allow hem to grow, but make 
a vow (as the Argives did in a matter of infinitely 
leſs moment) never to reſume the wonted orna- 
ment of my beauty, until I had confirmed” ye 
doArine of the foul's immortality,” © 
eg deb, The arguments of Socrates convinced and con- 
Na foled his diſciples, as they have often donc the 
of friends learned and virtuous in ſucceeding times. * Thoſe 
tore» who had adorned their minds with temperance, 
Juſtice, and fortitude, and had deſpiſed the vain 
ornaments and vain pleaſures of che body, could 
never regret their ſeparation from this terreſtrial 
companion. And now,” continued he, in the 
language of tragedy, « the deſtined hour ſummons 
me to death; it is almoſt time to bathe, and furely 
it will be better that I myſelf, before I drink the 
. Poiſon, ſhould perform this ceremony, than oc- 
caſion unneceſſary trouble to the women after I am 
dead. * 1 80 let it be, fſaid Crito; * but kit 
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ebe — the hair at funerals was 
mentioned above, vol. i. c. vii. p. 324. where the uanſaction of | 
he Argives, alluded to in the text, is related. 
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inform us, Socrates, in what we can do you plea- CAP. 

fure, reſpecting your, children, or any other con- Rr 

cern.” Nothing new, O Crito]! but what! 

have always told, you. By conſulting your .π]e fm »- 

happineſs, you will act the heſt part with regard 5 

to my children, to me, and to all mankind; al- 

| chough you bind not yourſelves by any new pro- 

miſe,., But if you forſake the rules of virtue, 

N we have juſt endeavoured to explain, you 

will benefit neither my children, nor any with 

whom you bye, although you ſhould now ſwear to 

the contrary.” Crito then aſked him, « How 

he choſe to be buried ?” © « As you pleaſe, pro- 

vided. 1 don't eſcape you.” Saying this, he ſmiled, 

adding, that as to his body, they might bury it as 

ſeemed moſt decent, and moſt lutable to the laws 

of his country. ine e 
He then retired into he adjoining chamber, ac- He babes; 

companied only by Crito; the reſt remained 

behind, like children mourning a father. When 

he, had bathed and dreſſed, his ſons (one grown 

up, and two children), together with his female 

relations were admitted to him. He converſed 

with them in the preſence of Crito, and then re- 

turned to his diſciples near ſun- ſet, for he tatried 
Kal within. Before he had time to begin any new 


1 * 


The oil bers of Plato, This nm ſeems to 
have | glven riſe to the abſurd fable, that Socrates had two wives, 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, and others; and che abſurd ex- 
plication of that irregularity, „ that the Athenians, after the 


peſtilence, had allowed Pony: at leaſt ha to repair the 
ravages of that dreadfel malady,” 


3 | | ſubject, 
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CHAP, ſubject, the keeper of the priſon entered, and 
> ſtanding near Socrates, © I cannot,“ ſaid he, 


* accuſe you, O Socrates! of the rage and exe- 
crations too often'vented againſt me by thoſe here 
confined, to whom, by command of the ma- 
giſtrates, I announce that it is time to drink the 
| Poiſon. Your fortitude, mildneſs, and generoſity 
exceed all that I have ever witneſſed ; even now I 
know you pardon me, fince I act by compulſion ; 
and as you are acquainted with the purport of my 
meſſage, farewel, and bear your fate with as much 
patience as poſſible.” At theſe words the execu- 
tioner, hardened as he was in ſcenes of death, diſ- 
ſolved in tears, and, turning from Socrates, went 
out, The latter following. him with his eye, re- 
plied, And you alſo farewel; as to me, I ſhall 

obey your inſtructions.“ Then looking at his 


+, diſciples, © How truly polite,” ſaid he, © is the 


man During my confinement, he often viſited 
and converſed with me; and now, how generouſly 
does he lament my death! But let the poiſon y 
brought, that we may obey his orders.” | 
Crito then ſaid, Still, O Socrates ! there is 
time ; the ſun ſtill brightens the tops of the moun- 
tains. Many have I known, who have drank the 
poiſon late in the night, after a luxurious ſupper 
and generous wines, and laſtly, after enjoying the 
embraces of thoſe with whom they were enamoured®, 


82 O arlfwre;, the term for the executioner, 
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— — 1 theſe perſons did what bride 


you ſay, becauſe they believed thereby to be gainers; - 


and with good reaſon I ſhall act otherviſe, becauſe 


Lam convinoed that I ſhould gain nothing but ri- 
dicule by an over- anxious ſolicitude for life, when 
it is: juſt ready to leave me.” Crito then made 
a ſign to the boy who waited ; he went, ground 
. the hemlock; and returned with him who was to 


adminiſter it. Socrates perceiving his arrival, 


Tell me, ſaid he, “ for you are experienced 


in ſuch” matters, what have I to do?“ « Nothing 


further than t6 walk in the apartment till your 


mbs feel heavy; then repoſe yourſelf on the 


couch.“ Socrates then taking the cup in his hand, 


/and looking at him with ine ffable ſerenity, « Say, 


of it in libation?“ The other replied, te There is 
noi more than what is proper to drink.” gut it 


"48 to this beverage, is it lawful to employ any part re 


is pr rejoined Socrates, © and neceſſary, if 


ve would perform our duty, to pray the god, 
that our paſſage hence may be fortunate.” 80 
ſaying, he was ſilent for a moment, and then drank 
the poiſdn with an unaltered countenance, Min- 
ging gentleneſs with authority, he ſtilled the noiſy 
kirhentations-of his friends, ſaying, that in order 
avoid ſuch unmanly complaints, he had before 
dihmned the women. As the poiſon began to 
gain his vitals, he uncovered his face, and ſaid to 


Crito, ©, We owe a cock to Ziculapius ; ; facrifice -. 


it, and neglect it not.” Cxito aſked; if he had 
Vor. III. L any 


perſecu- 


CHAP. 
—— reply. A little after, he was in agony—Crito ſhut 


. | Tranſient 


tion of his 
diſciples. 
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any thing further to command ? But he made no 


his eyes. Thus died Socrates ; whom, his diſci- 


| ples declared, they could never ceaſe to remember, 


nor remembering, ceaſe to admire. © If any 
man,” ſays Xenophon inimitably, if any man, 
a lover of virtue, ever found a more profitable 
companion than Socrates, I deem that man the 
happieſt of human kind “.“ 

The current of popular paſſions appears no- 
where more uniform than in the hiſtory of Athens. 
The factitious reſentment excited againſt Socrates 
by ſuch improbable calumnies, as even thoſe who - 


. were the readieſt to receive and to diſſeminate 


could never ſeriouſly believe, extended itſelf with 
rapidity to his numerous friends and adherents, 
But fortunately for the intereſt of letters and hu- 
manity, the endemic contagion was confined 
within the Athenian frontiers. Plato, Antiſ- 


thenes, Æſchines, Critobulus, and other Athenians, 
wiſely cluded a ſtorm which they had not ſtrength 


to reſiſt. Some took refuge in Thebes with their 


fellow-diſciples, Simmias, Cebes, and Phadon- 
das; others found protection in Megara from 


Euclid and Terpſion. This perſecution of philo- 
ſophy, however, was accidental and tranſient. 
Mingled ſentiments of pity, * ſhame; and reſent- 
ment, ſoon gave a new direction to the. popular 


24 Plato ſpeaks with equal feeling, or rather, enthuſiaſm, 
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fury, which raged with more deſtroctive, yet far CHAP. 
juſter cruelty, againſt the accuſers and judges o. 


Socrates. Many were driven into exile ; many 


were put to death; ſeveral periſhed in deſpair, by 


their own hands. The illuſtrious ſage was ho- 
noured by ſignal monuments of public admira- 
tion **; his fame, like the hardy oak, derived 
vigour from years*”; and increaſed from age to 
age, till the ſuperſtition of the Athemians at length 
worſhipped, as a god **, him whom their injuſtice 
had condemned as a criminal. 

The perſecution, the death, and the honours of 
Socrates, all conſpired to animate the affection, and 
to increaſe the zeal, of his diſciples. Their num- 
ber had been great in his lifetime: it became 
greater after his death; ſince thoſe who followed, 
and thoſe who rejected his doctrines, alike ſtyled 
themſelves Socratic philoſophers. His name was 
thus adopted and prophaned by many ſects, who, 
while they differed widely from each other, uni- 
verſally changed, exaggerated, or perverted the 
tenets of their common maſter. Among the 
genuine followers of Socrates, Xenophon, as will 
appear hereafter, unqueſtionably merits the firſt 
place. Plato comes next, yet ſeparated by a long 


25 Plutarch. de Invid. p. 538. 
26 Statues, altars, even a chapel, called Socrateion. Vige 
Diogen. in Socrat. ; | 

27 Creſcit occulto, velut arbor, vo 

Fama Marcelli HORACE, 

23 Or rather as a demj-god; but the boundaries were not very 
accurately aſcertained, though that is attempted by Arrian, in 
Expedit. Alexand. J. iv. p. 86. ö : 
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interval. In the fame claſs may be ranked Cebes 


61s he the Theban, Aſchines, Crito, and Simon, Athe- 


Cebes. 


Aſchines. 


* 


The philo. 


ſophers 
ho miſ- 
repreſent- 
ed his opi- 
nions. 


Euclid and 
Phædo, 
Ariſtippus 


and Antil- 


thenes. 


nians. The table of Cebes, which has been tranſ- 


mitted to modern times, contains a beautiful and 


affecting picture of human life, delineated with 


accuracy of judgment, and illuminated by the 


ſplendour of ſentiment. Three remaining dialogues 
of ÆEſchines breathe the fame ſublime ſpirit, and 
abound in irreſiſtible perſuaſions to virtue: That 
happineſs is attained, not by gratifying, but by 
moderating the paſſions ; that he alone is rich and 
powerful, whoſe faculties exceed his deſires; that 
virtue is true wiſdom, and being attended with the 
only ſecure happineſs which can be enjoyed in the 
preſent life, muſt, according to the unalterable 
laws of Providence, be crowned with immortal 
felicity hereafter.” | 

The remains of Cebes and Eſchines, and * 
more, as will appear in the ſequel, the copious 
writings of Plato and Xenophon, may enable us 
to diſcriminate the philoſophy of Socrates from 
that of the various ſects who miſrepreſented or 
adulterated his opinions. The eſtabliſhment of 
theſe ſects belongs not to the period of hiſtory now | 
under our review. But the foundation of their 
reſpective tenets, which had been laid in a former 
age, was confirmed by the philoſophers who 
flouriſhed in the time of Socrates. Of theſe, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed were Euclid of Megara, Phædo 
of Elis, Ariſtippus of Cyrené, Antiſthenes of 
Athens. The two firſt reſtored the captious logic 
a the W ; Ariſtippus embraced their licen- 


tious 
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tious morality. While the ſchools of Elis and e HEB 
Megara ſtudied to confound the underſtanding, wy 
that of Cyrene laboured to corrupt the heart, 
Antiſthenes ſet himſelf to oppoſe theſe pernicious 
ſes, deriding the refined ſubtleties of the ſceptics, 
and diſdaining the mean pleaſures of the Epicu- 
reans . To prefer the mind to the body, duty 
to intereſt, and virtue to pleaſure, were the great 
leſſons of Antiſthenes. Yet this ſublime philoſo- 
phy he carried to extravagance®,' affecting not 
only to moderate and govern, but to ſilence and 
extirpate the paſſions, and declaring bodily plea- 
ſure not only unworthy of purſuit, but a thing 
carefully to be avoided, as the greateſt and moſt 
dangerous of evils. His rigid ſeverity of life 
deceived not the penetration of Socrates. The 
ſage could diſcern, that no ſmall ſhare of ſpiritual 
pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Antiſ- 
thenes, 

While philoſophy, true or falſe, thus flouriſhed Ste of 
in'Greece, a propitious deſtiny watched over the arts rol 


imitative arts, which continued, during half a Af 

29 I anticipate theſe names. The ſcepticiſm of Pyrrho, as will 
be explained hereafter, aroſe from the quibbling ſopluſms of the 
ſchools of Elis and Megara. Epicurus, having adopted and re- 
fined the ſelfiſh. philoſophy of Ariſtippus, had the honour of 
diſtinguiſhing by his name, the Fpicurean feR, 

30 His follower, Diogenes, as will appear in the ſequel, 
puſhed this extravagance ſtill farther. They both taught in the 
ſuburb of Athens called the Cynoeſarges, from which they and 
their diſciples were called Cynics. In a ſubſequent part of this 
work, it will be explained, how the Cynical philoſophy gave riſe 
to Stoiciſm, ſo called, becauſe Zeno and his followers taught at 
Athens in the © Stea pzcile,” the painted postico, 
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century of perpetual wars and revolutions, to be 


cultivated with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs. The 
moſt diſtinguiſned ſcholars of Phidias were Alca- 
menes of Athens, and Agoracritus of the iſle of 
Paros. - They contended for the prize of ſculpture 
in their reſpective ſtatues of Venus; and the Athe- 
nians, it is faid, too partially decided in favour of 
their countryman. Agoracritus, unwilling that 
his work ſhould remain in a city where it had met 
with ſo little juſtice, fold it to the borough of 
Rhamnus. There it was beheld-with admiration, 
and ſoon paſſed for a production of Phidias ** him- 
ſelf. The ſculptor Cteſelaus excelled in heroes. 


He choſe noble ſubjects, and ſtill farther ennobled 


them by his art . His contemporary Patrocles 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſtatues of Olympic 
victors, and particularly of celebrated wreſtlers. 
Aſſiſted by Canachus, he made the greateſt work 
mentioned during the period now under our review, 
thirty one figures of bronze, repreſenting the re- 
ſpective commanders of the ſeveral cities or re- 
publics, who, under the conduct of Lyſander, 
obtained the memorable victory of Ægos Pota- 
mos. They were erected in the temple of Del- 


pPhian Apollo, together with the ſtatue of Lyſander 


himſelf, crowned by Neptune. Inferior artiſts * 
were employed to copy the ſtatues of various di- 
vinities, dedicated at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame place, by the Lacedæmonian conqueror. 


\ 
3! Vid. Suid, & Heſych. voc. Pape 33 Plin, I. xxxy, 
23 See their names in Pauſan. I. x, p. 625, & ſeqq. 
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It appears not however that, during the Pelo- AAR 


| ponncfan war, any new ſtyle was attempted either 


in ſculpture or painting. The , artiſts of that e 


period contented themſelves with walking in the 
footſteps of their great predeceſſors. The ſame 
obſervation applies to muſic and poetry; but elo- 
quence, on the contrary, received a new form, 
and flouriſhing amidſt the tumults of war and 


the contentions of active life, produced that con- 


ciſe, rapid, and manly character of compoſition 


which thenceforth diſtinguiſhed the Attic writers. 
The works of Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar, 


left few laurels to be gained by their ſucceſſors. It 


was impoſſible to excel, it was dangerous to rival 
them. Great genius was required to itart, with- 
out diſgrace, in a career where ſuch candidates had 
run. But great genius is rare, and commonly 
diſdains imitation ; and the firſt poetical prizes 


being already carried off, men who felt the anima 


tion and vigour of their own powers, naturally 
directed them to objects which poſſeſſed the charms 
of novelty, and promiſed the hope of excellence. 
Even in proſaic compoſition the merit and fame 
of Herodotus and Democritus ** (not to mention 
authors more ancient) oppoſed very formidable 


34 Itaque video viſum elfe nonnullis Platonis & Democritl 
locutionem, etſi abſit a verſu, tamen quod incitatius feratur, & 
clariſſimis verborum luminibus utatur, potius potma putandum, 
quam comicorum poztarum. Cicero ad M. Brutum Orator. 
c. Ax. See alſo de Orator. I. i. c. xi, It is impoſſible to read 
Lucretius, without fancying, if we recollect Cicero's exiticiſms 
on Democritus, that we are peruſing the long loſt works of that 


great philoſopher. 
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C v. Obſtacles to the ambition of their ſucceſſors. In 
Vork no leſs ſplendid than important, the father 
Coarater of prophane. hiſtory had deduced the tranſactions 
rn an between the Greeks and Barbarians, from the 
earlieſt accounts till the concluſion of the Perſian 
war ; a work including the hiſtory of many cen- 
| turies, and comprehending the greateſt kingdoms 
1 and empires of the ancient world. This extenſive 
| ſubject was handled with order and dignity. The 
epiſodes. were ingeniouſly interwoven with the 
| principal action. The various parts of the nar- 
rative were ſo ſkilfully combined, that they mutual- 
ly reflected light on each other. Geography, man- 
| ners, religion, laws, and arts, entered into the plan 
| of his work; and it is remarkable that the earlieſt 
TE of hiftorians agrees more nearly, as to the deſign 
| and form of his undertaking, with the enlightened . 
| writers of the preſent century, than any hiſtorical 
author in the long ſeries of intervening ages. ; 
His language was the picture of his mind; 
natural, flowing, perſuaſive ; lofty on great oc- 
caſions , affecting in ſcenes of diſtreſs “, per- 
ſpicuous in narration, animated in deſcription. 
Fet this admired writer has ſometimes inſerted 
reports romantic and incredible. Of many, in- 
deed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance 
conceited of its knowledge long affected to call 
them, ſubſequent experience has proved the reality ; 


3s Longinus cites as an example of the ſublime, Herodot. 
I. vii. c. Ix. The whole expedition of Xerxes is written with an 
| elevation becoming the ſubject. 
10 See the affecting ſtory of Adraſtus, . i. c. xxxv. 


modern 
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modern diſcoveries and voyages ſeem purpoſely © 


directed to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom — 


Cicero“ dignifies with the appellation of Prince of 
Hiſtorians. Of other wondrous tales which he 
relates, his own diſcernment ſhewed him the fu- 
tility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of 
nature he rejects with ſcorn, He ſpeaks with con- 
tempt of the Agepodes, and of the one- eyed 
Arimaſpi, and of other ridiculous and abſurd fic- 
tions which have been adopted, however, by ſome 
ceredulous writers even in the eighteenth century. 
But Herodotus thought himſelf bound in duty to 
relate what he had heard, not always to believe 
what he related . Having travelled into Egypt 
and the Eaſt, he recounts, with fidelity, the re- 
ports current in thoſe remote countries. And his 
mind being opened and enlarged by an extenſive 
view of men and manners, he had learned to ſet 
bounds to his diſbelief, as well as to his credulity. 
et it muſt not be diſſembled that the fabulous 
traditions, in which he too much abounds, give 
the air of romance to his hiſtory. Though form- 
ing, comparatively, but a ſmall part of the work, 
they aſſume magnitude and importance, when in- 
vidiouſly detached from it“. It thus ſeems as if 


37 L. ii. de Orator. 


16 Eyw de o u r N α,ZL Til:odas ye E A A d 
D Herodot. 1. vii. c. cli. p. 433+ 

39 The reproaches which Juvenal (Satyr. 10.) and Plutarch 
(in his treatiſe entitled the Malignity of Herodotus) make to this 
great hiſtorian, are fully anſwered by Aldus Manutius, Camera- 
rius, and Stephanus, n forſooth, was offended that his 
country- 
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c HAP. this met: inſtructive author had written with a view 
— rather to amuſe the fancy than to inform the un- 


derſtanding. The lively graces of his diction 
tend to confirm this ſuppoſition. His mode of 
compoſition may be regarded as the intermediate 
ſhade between epic poetry and hiſtory. Neither 


conciſe nor vehement, the general character of his 


ſtyle is natural, copious, and flowing“; and his 
manner throughout breathes the ſoftneſs of Ionia, 
rather than the active contention of Athens. 

In this light Herodotus appeared to the Athe- 
nians in the age immediately ſucceeding his own. 
At the Olympic games he had read his work with 
univerſal applauſe. Thucydides, then a youth, 
wept mixed tears of wonder and emulation “. 


His father was complimented on the generous ar- 


countrymen made ſo bad a figure in the hiſtory of Herodotus. 
The criticiſm of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, a writer of more 
taſte and diſcernment than Plutareh, does ample juſtice to the 
father of hiſtory. 

40 Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric, I. iii. c. ix. diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of ſtyle; the contjnuous and the periodic. The former flows on 
without interruption, until the ſenſe is complete. The latter is 


divided, by ſtops, into due proportions of duration, which are 


eaſily felt by the ear, and meaſured by the mind. The former 
ſtyle is tireſome, becauſe in every thing men delight go ſee the 
end; even racers, when they paſs the goal, are quickly out of 
breath. Herodotus is the moſt remarkable inſtance of the con- 
tinuous ſtyle. In his time ſcarcely any other was in uſe; but it 
is now entirely laid aſide. So far Ariftotle, who ſeems rather 
unjuſt to Herodotus, ſince many parts of his work are ſufficiently 
adorned by periods, although the looſe ſtyle in general prevails, 
But the partiality of his countryman Dionytius den N 
avenges the wrongs of Herodotus. | 


41 Suidas, Marcellinus. 
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a of a fon; whoſe early inquictude at'another's CHAP. 
fame announced a character formed for great de 
ſigns and illuſtrious exertions. But Herodotus had 
preoccupied the ſubjects beſt adapted to hiſtorical . 
compoſition ; and it was not till the commence- 
ment of the memorable war of twenty-ſeven years, 
that Thucydides, amidſt the + dangers which 
threatened his country, rejoiced in a theme worthy 
to exerciſe the genius, and call forth the whole 
vigour of an hiſtorian. From the breaking out of 
this war, in which he proved an unfortunate actor, 
he judged that it would be the greateſt, the moſt 
obſtinate, and important that had ever been carried 
on. He began therefore to collect, and treaſure 
up, ſuch materials as were neceſſary for deſcribing 
itz; in the ſelection, as well as in the diſtribution 
ol which, he afterwards diſcovered an evident pur- 
poſe to rival and ſurpaſs Herodotus. Too much 
indulgence for fiction had diſgraced the narrative 
of the latter: Thucydides profeſſed to be ani- 
mated purely by the love of truth. © His rela- 
tion was not intended to delight the ears of an 
Olympic audience. By a faithful account of the 
paſt, he hoped to aſſiſt his readers in conjecturing 
the future. While human nature remained the 
ſame, his work would have its uſe, being built on 
ſuch principles as rendered it an everlaſting poſ- 
ſeſſion, not a contentious inſtrument of temporary 
0 applauſe ©,” The execution correſponded with 
this noble deſign. In his introductory diſcourſe 


/ 


4% Thucydid, in proem. 


he 
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CHAP. be runs over the fabulous ages of Greece, ca 
KS > Ae ſeparating the ore from the droſs. In ſpeaking 
| of Thrace, he touches, with proper brevity, on the 
fable of Tereus and Progne “; and in deſcribing 
Sieily, © glances at the Cydlopi and Leſtrigons. 
But he recedes, as it were, with diſguſt, from ſuch 
monſtrous phantoms, and immediately returns to 
the main purpoſe of his hiſtory. In order to ren- 
der it a faithful picture of the times, he profeſſes to 
relate not only what was done, but what was ſaid, 
by inſerting ſuch ſpeeches of ſtateſmen and gene- 
rals as he had himſelf heard, or as had been re- 
5 ported to him by others. This valuable part of 
his work was imitated by all future hiſtorians, till 
the improvement of military diſcipline on the one 
hand, and the corruption of manners on the other, 
| rendered ſuch ſpeeches ſuperfluous. Eloquence 
| | once ſerved as an incentive to courage, and an 
| inſtrument of government. But the time was to 
| arrive, when the dead principles of fear and inte-- 
| reſt ſhould alone predominate. In moſt countries 
| of Europe, deſpotiſm has rendered public aſſem- 
| h blies a dramatic repreſentation; and in the few 
where men are not enſlaved by a maſter, they are 
the ſlaves of pride, of avarice, and of faction. 


Compari. Thucydides, doubtleſs, had his model in the 
fon be ſhort and oblique ſpeeches of Herodotus ; but in 
them, this particular he muſt be acknowledged far to ſur- 

paſs his patron. In the diſtribution of his ſubject, 
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however, he fell ſhort of that writer. Thucydides, can! P. 
aſpiring at extraordinary accuracy, divides hi 
work by ſummers and winters, relating apart the 
events comprehended in each period of fix months. 
But this ſpace of time is commonly too ſhort for 
events deſerving the notice of hiſtory, to be be- 
gun, carried on, and completed. His narrative, 
therefore, is continually broken and interrupted: 
curioſity is raiſed without being ſatisfied, and the 
reader 1s tranſported haſtily and without preparation, 
from Athens to Corcyra, from Leſbos to Pelopon- 
neſus, from the coaſt of Aſia to Sicily. Thucydides 
follows the order of time; Herodotus, the connection 
| of events: in the language of a great critic, the ſkill 

and taſte of Herodotus have reduced a very com- 

plicated argument into one harmonious whole ; the 
2 prepoſterous induſtry of Thucydides has divided a 
very ſimple ſubje&t into many detached parts and 
ſcattered limbs of hiſtory, which it is difficult again 
to reduce into one regular body“. The fame 
critic obſerves, that Herodotus's hiſtory not only 
poſſeſſes more art and variety, but diſplays more 
gaiety and ſplendour. A ſettled gloom, doubtleſs, 
hangs over the events of the Peloponneſian war: 
but what is the hiſtory of all wars, but a deſcrip- 
tion of crimes and calamities ? The auſtere gravity 
of Thucydides admirably correſponds with his 
ſubject. His majeſty is worthy of Athens, when 
| ſhe commanded a thouſand tributary republics. 
2 His conciſe, nervous, and energetic ſtyle,” his 


. 
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© AP abrupt brevity, and elaborate plainneſs,' admirably 

ons Tepreſent the contentions of active life, and the 
i117 tumult of democratical afſemblies. Demoſthenes, 

| 8 whom Dionyſius himſelf extols above all orators, 

| Wi tranſcribed eight times, not the elegant flowing 

| ſmoothneſs of Herodotus, but the ſententious, 

harſh, and often obſcure annals of Thucydides *. 

Trenſi- Thucydides left his work unfiniſhed in the 

woke" twenty-firſt year of the Peloponneſian war. It 

tary tranſ- was continued by Xenophon, who deduced the re- 

of Greece. volutions of Greece through a ſeries of forty-eight 

years to the battle of Mantinza; a work which 

enables us to purſue the 1 important ſeries of Grecian 

. liſtory. 

To a reader accuſtomed. to contemplate the 10 
form and conſiſtent operations of modern policy, 
it muſt appear extraordinary that, at the diſtance 
of leſs than two years from the ſubverſion of the 
Athenian democracy by a Spartan general, the 

fame turbulent form of government ſhould have 
been re-eſtabliſhed with new ſplendour, by the ap- 
probation, and even the aſſiſtance, of a Spartan 
king. The reaſons explained in the preceding 
chapter may leſſen, but cannot altogether remove, 
his ſurpriſe ; and, in order fully to comprehend 
| the cauſes of this event, it is neceſſary to conſider 
7 Bs not only the internal factions which diſtracted the 
councils of Sparta, but the external objects of am- 
bition or * which folicited and ERIN | 


her arms. 


| 45 Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Herodot. & Thucydid. 
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| While the fortune of the Peloponneſian war ftill CHAP. 


759 


tae in doubtful ſuſpenſe, the peaceful inhabitants wy 


of Elis often teſtified an inclination to preſerve an 
inoffenſive neutrality, that they might apply, 
undivided attention, to their happy rural labours, 
to the adminiſtration of the Olympian feſtival, and 
to the indiſpenſable worſhip of thoſe gods and 
heroes to whom their territory was peculiarly con- 
ſecrated. The continual ſolicitation of Sparta, 
and the unprovoked violence of Athens, deter- 


The 
'Elians i ne 


with cur the 


diſplea- 
ſure of 


* 


mined the Elians to declare for the former repub- | 


lic; but of all the Spartan allies they were the 
moſt luke warm and indifferent. In time of action 
their aſſiſtance was languid and ineffectual, and 
when the regular return of the Olympic ſolemnity 
ſuſpended the courſe of hoſtilities, they ſhewed 
little partiality or reſpe& for their powerful con- 
federates, whoſe warlike and ambitious ſpirit 
ſeemed incompatible with the enjoyment of their 
own contemplative tranquillity. This omiſſion 
of duty was followed by the actual tranſgreſſign, of 
the Elians. In conjunction with the Mantinzans 
and Argives they deſerted the alliance of Sparta; 

defended themſelves by arms againſt the uſurpa- 
tions of that republic; and excluded its. members 
from conſulting the oracle, and from partaking of 
the games and ſacrifices celebrated at Olympia *. 
- Theſe injuries paſſed with impunity until the ſuc- 
ceſsful iſſue of the war of Peloponneſus diſpoſed 
the Spartans to feel with. ſenſibility, and enabled 
them ſeverely to chaſtiſe every inſult that had been 
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offered Gobi during the leſs proſperous current of 


While Pauſanias and Lyſander ſettled the affairs 
of Athens and of Aſia, Agis, the moſt warlike of 
their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflict a 
late; but terrible vengeance, on the Elians. That 


- he might attack the enemy unprepared, he led his 


forces through the countries of Argolis and 


Achaia, entering the Elian territory by the way of 
Lariſſa, and intending to march by the ſhorteſt 
road to the devoted capital. But he had ſcarcely 
paſſed the river Lariſſus, which gives name to the 
town, and ſeparates the adjoining provinces of Elis 
and Achaia, when the invaders were admoniſhed, 


by repeated ſhocks of an earthquake, to abſtain 
from ravaging a country which enjoyed the im- 


mediate protection of Heaven. Into ſuch a me- 


nace, at leaſt, this terrible phænomenon was inter- 
preted by the ſuperſtition of the Spartan king, who 


immediately repaſſed the river, and, returning 


home, diſbanded his army. But the hoſtility of 


the Spartans was reſtrained, not extingtiſhed. 
Having offered due ſupplications and ſacrifices 
to ſanctify their impious invaſion, the ephori, next 
year, commanded Agis again to levy troops, and 


to enter the Elian territory. No unfavourable 


ſign checked the progreſs of his arms. During 
two ſummers and autumns, the country was deſo- 
lated ; the villages burned or demoliſhed ; their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity ; the ſacred edi- 
fices were deſpoiled of their moſt valued- orna- 
ments ; the porticos, gymnaſia, and temples, which 


adorned 
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adorned the city of J upiter, were wy of them 
reduces to ruins. ” 

The Spartans neither alone incurred the guile, 
nor excluſively enjoyed the profits of this cruel de- 


vaſtation. The Elian invaſion furniſhed a rich 
harveſt of plunder to the Arcadians and other 
communities of Peloponnefus, whoſe rapacious 
luſt was enflamed by the virgin bloom of a coun- 
try which had long been protected by religion 


_ againſt the ravages of war. When the principal 


property of the Elians was deſtroyed or plundered, . 


the 'Spartans at length granted them a peace, on 


condition that they ſurrendered their fleet, acknow- 


ledged the independence of the inferior towns and 


villages, which were ſcattered along the delightful 
banks of the Peneus and the Alpheus, and 
| modelled their internal government according to 


the plan preſcribed by their conquerors “. 

The war of Elis occupied, but did not engroſs, 
the attention of the Spartans ; nor did the puniſh- 
ment of that unfortunate republic divert them 
from other projects of revenge. The Meſſenians 
were not their accidental and temporary, but their 
natural and inveterate, foes; and might juſtly ex- 


pect to feel the unhappy conſequences of their 


triumph. After the deſtruction of Meſſenẽ, and 


the long wanderings and miſery of its perſecuted 
citizens, the town of Naupactus, fituate on the 
northern ſhore of the Corinthian gulph, furniſhed 
a ſafe retreat to a feeble remnant of that ancient 
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| CHAP: community - which, floutiſhing under the protec< 
ny tion of Athens, ſpread along the weſtern coaſt, and 


Cauſes 
which 
withdrew 

renaica 
— Sicily 
from the 
ſphere of 
Grecian . 
- politics. 


planted a conſiderable colony in the neighbouring 


iſland of Cephalenia, We have already deſcribed 


the memorable gratitude-of the Meſſenians, who 
were the moſt. ative, zealous, and, according to 


their ability, the moſt uſeful, allies of Athens in 


the Peloponneſian war. But their aſſiſtance (and 


aſſiſtance far more powerful than theirs) proved 


ineffectual; and the time was now arrived when 
they were to ſuffer a ſevere -puniſhment for their 


recent as well as ancient injuries. The reſentment 


of Sparta drove them from Naupactus and Ce- 
phalenia. The greater part eſcaped to Sicily ; 
above three thouſand ſailed to Cyrenaica, the only 
countries inhabited by the Hellenic race, which lay 
beyond the reach of the Lacedzmonian power “. 
From the æra of this important migration, the 
names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will ſeldom occur in 
the preſent hiſtory ; on which account it may not be 
improper briefly to explain the cauſes which withdrew 
from the general ſphere of Grecian politics a fruit- 
ful and extenſive coaſt, and an iſland not leſs fruits 
ful and extenſive, and far more populous and 
powerful. The inſulated fituation of thoſe remote 
provinces, while it rendered it extremely. incon- 
venient for Greece to interfere in their affairs: 


peculiarly-expoſed them to two evils, which ren» 


dered it ſtill more inconvenient for them to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Greece. Removed from tha 
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protection of their Peloponneſian anceſtors, both C. 
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the Cyreneans and Sicilians often endured the op- 


preſſion of domeſtic tyrants,” and often ſuffered the 
ravages of foreign barbarians. AT 


The inhabitants of Cyrenaica akertately e Subſe. 


on war againſt the Libyans and Carthaginians ® 

They were actually oppreſſed by the tyrant Ari- 
ſton. Soon afterwards they recovered their civil 
liberty *; but were compelled frequently to ſtruggle 


for tir national independence. Though often 


invaded, their country was neyer ſubdued by any 
barbarian enemy ; and their liberties ſurvived the 
republics of their European brethren, ſince they 
reluctantly - ſubmitted, for the firſt time, to the 
fortunate general of Alexander, who, in the di- 


viſion of his maſter's conqueſts, obtained the ſer- 


tile and wealthy kingdom of Egypt “. 

The revolutions of Sicily are far better known 
than thoſe of Cyrene, and ſtill more worthy to be 
remembered. During the latter years of the 
Peloponneſian war, the aſſiſtance given by Syra- 
cuſe to the Lacedzmonians became gradually more 
faint and imperceptible, and at length it was totally 


quent hiſ- 


* tory of 


Cyrenai- 
ca. 


: 


Of Sicily, 


withdrawn. This was occaſioned by the neceſſity y 


of defending the ſafety of the whole iſland, in which 


that of the capital was involved, againſt the formi- 


dable deſcents of the Carthaginians, whom the in- 


vitation of Segeſta and ſeveral 0 ny cities at vi 


£ 


„ Ariſtot, Polit. Satluſt. de Bell. — 
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riance with their powerful neighbours, the hopes of 


acquiring at once thoſe valuable commodities, the 


annual purchaſe of which drained Africa of ſuch 
immenſe treaſures, and, above all, the deſire of 
revenging the death of Hamilcar, and the diſho- 
nour of the Carthaginian name in the unfortunate 


ſiege of Himera, encouraged to undertake and 
carry on various . for the entire nw 


gation of Sicily. _ 

Hannibal, the grandſon of Hamilcar, was en- 
truſted with the conduct of the war, which com- 
menced the four hundred and tenth, and con- 
tinued, with little intermiſſion, till the four hun- 
dred and fourth year before the Chriſtian æra. 
The domeſtic troops of Carthage were reinforced 
by their African allies. Conſiderable levies were 
made among the native Spaniards and Italians, 


who had long envied the ſplendour, and dreaded 


whoſe 
conqueſts 
are inter- 
rupted by 


peſtilence. 


A. 409. 


the power of the Greeks, to whoſe conqueſts and 
colonies they ſaw no bounds. The united army 
exceeded an hundred thouſand men, and was con- 
veyed to the ſouthern ſhore of Sicily in a propor- 
tionable number of tranſports and gallie s. 
The deſign of Hannibal, as far it appears from - 
his meaſures, was to conquer ſucceſſively the ſmaller 
and more defenceleſs towns, before he laid ſiege to 
Syracuſe, whoſe natural ſtrength, recently im- 
Moved by art, bidding defiance to aſſault, could 
only be taken by blockade. The firſt campaign 
was rendered memorable by the conqueſt of Se- 
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linus and Himera ; the ſecond by the demolition of C nAr P. 
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Agrigentum; the third by the taking of Gela. Cw 


The inferior cities of Solas, Egeſta, Motya, An- 
cyra, Entelta, and Panormus, either invited the 
Carthaginian arms, or ſurrendered without reſiſt- 
ance. The invaders might have proceeded to the 
ſiege of Syracuſe, the main object of their expedi- 
tion; but” peſtilence followed the bloody havoc of 
war, and ſwept off, in undiſtinguiſhed ruin, the 
victors and the vanquiſhed. Not only the gene- 
ral, but the moſt numerous portion of his troops, 
had fallen a prey to this calamity ; and Hamilcar, 


A.C. 406. 


A.C. 405. 


who ſucceeded to the command, contended himſelf 


with leaving garriſons in the towns . which had 
been conquered, and returned to Africa with. the 
enfeebled remains of his armament, which com- 
municated the peſtilential infection to Carthage, 
where it long raged with deſtructive fury. 
According to the genius of Grecian aper 
tion, it was natural to aſcribe the ſufferings of the 
Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty and im- 
piety with which, in their ſucceſſive ravages, they 


had deformed the fair face of Sicily. It would be 


- uſeleſs and diſguſtful to deſcribe the horrid ſcenes 

of bloodſhed and ſlaughter tranſacted in the ſeve- 
ral places which preſumed to reſiſt their power. 
Whatever atrocities could be invented by the un- 
principled licence of the Italians, approved by the 
ſtern inſenſibility of the Spaniards, and inflicted by 


Exceſſive 


cruelty of 
the ih 
thagini- 
ans. 


the implacable revenge of the Africans, were com- 
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| W mitted in the miſerable cities of Selinus, Himera, 
— Gela, and Agrigentum. | After the taking of 
Himera, Hannibal ſacrificed in one day, three 

thouſand of its inhabitants to the manes of his 
grandfather, who, in the firſt Carthaginian inva- 

- fion, had periſhed before its walls; and the lot of 

theſe unhappy victims, dreadful as it was, might 

juſtly be an object of envy to the long 1 


natives of Gela . Selinus. 


Ancient Vet of all Sicilian eities, the fate of We 
 magnifi- tum ſeemed the moſt worthy to be deplored, from 
Agrigen- the ſtriking contraſt of its fallen ſtate with its re- 

N 85 cent ſplendour and proſperity. The natural beau- 
ties of Agrigentum were ſecured by ſtrength, and 

adorned with elegance; and whoever conſidered, 

either the innumerable advantages of the city itſelf; 

or the gay cultivation of the ſurrounding territory, 

* which abounded in every luxury of the ſea and 
land, was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines 

the moſt favoured inhabitants of the earth. The 

| exuberant fertility of the ſoil, particularly the rich 
| ___ luxurianceof the vines and olives ”, exceeded every 
| thing that is related of the happieſt climates, and 

furniſhed the materials of a lucrative commerce 

with the populous coaſt of Africa, which was very 


ſparingly provided in thoſe valuable plants. The 


W . 
A 


The following particulars in the text, concerning Agrigen- 
tum, we learn from Diodorus Siculus, p. 374—379. Valer, 
Maxim. I. iv. 8. Athenzus, I. i. c. 3. 

55 Diodorus celebrates the height of the vines, which we e are | 
not uſed to conſider as a proper ſubje& of panegyric. 
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extraordinary wealth of the Agrigentines was dif- CHAP: 
played in'the magnificence of public edifices, and 


in the ſplendid enjoyment of private fortunes. 


They had begun, and almoſt completed, the cele= The tem- 
brated temple of Jupiter, built in the grandeft ſtyle par. 
of architecture employed by the Greeks on the 
greateſt and moſt ſolemn occaſions. Its walls 


were encompaſſed by pillars without, and adorned 
by pilaſters within; and its magnitude far exceeded 
the ordinary dimenſions of ancient temples, as it 
extended three hundred and forty feet in length, 


ſixty in breadth, and an hundred and twenty in 


height, without including the lofty and ſpacious 


dome. The grandeur of the doors and veſtibule 


correſponded with the ſimple majeſty of the whole 
edifice, whoſe ſeulptured ornaments repreſented, 
with finiſned elegance, and with a laborious accu- 
racy that diſtinguiſned each particular figure, the 
defeat of the Giants, and the taking of Troy; re- 
ſpectively, the moſt illuſtrious * of de 
gods, and Grecian heroes. 


This noble monument, conſecrated to piety and 


patriotiſm, might be contraſted, by a philoſophic 


mind, with others deſtined to a very different pur- 
poſe. Without the walls of Agrigentum an arti- 
ficial pond, or rather lake, thirty feet deep and 
near a mile in circumference, was continually re- 
pleniſhed with a rare varicty of the moſt delicate 
fiſhes, to furniſh a ſure ſupply to the ſumptuous 
extravagance of public entertainments. But no- 
2 could rival the elegance and beauty of the 

M4 tombs 
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n tombs and ſepulchres erected by the Agrigentines, 
— to perpetuate the fame of their courſes which had 


obtained the Olympic prize; and, if we believe 


the teſtimony. of an eye - witneſs ®, / to commemo- 


Exceſſive 
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individu- 
„ale. 


rate the quails and other delicate birds, which 
were cheriſhed with an affectionate and partial 
fondneſs by the effeminate youth of both ſexes. 
Such capricious and abſurd abuſes of opulence 
and the arts might be expected amidſt the morti- 
fying diſcrimination of ranks, and the enormous 
ſuperabundance of private riches, which diſtin- 

guiſhed the Agrigentines. The labour of nume- 
rous and active ſlaves cultivated agriculture and 
manufactures with extraordinary ſucceſs. From 
the profit of theſe ſervile hands many citizens at- 

tained, and exceeded, the meaſure not only af 
Grecian, but of modern wealth. A ſhort time be- 
fore the ſiege of the town, Hexenitus returned 
in triumph from Olympia, with three hundred 
chariots, each drawn by two milk-white horſes of 
Sicilian blood. Antiſthenes had eclipſed this 
magnificence in celebrating the marriage of his 
daughter. But every native of Agrigentum yielded 
the fame of ſplendour to the hoſpitable Gellias, 


whoſe palace could entertain and lodge five hun- 


dred gueſts, who had been clothed from his ward- 

robe, and whoſe cellars, conſiſling of three hun- 

dred ſpacious reſervoirs, cut in the ſolid rock, 

daily invited the joyous feſtivity of ſtrangers and 
citizens. 

$6 Timeus apud Diodor. I. xiii. | * 
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- Before the ſecond Carthaginian invaſion, the CHAP, | 
Agrigentines, warned by the fate of Selinus and . 
Himera, had prepared whatever ſeemed moſt ne- _ of 
ceſſary for their own, defence. Their magazines — 
were ſtored with proviſions, their arſenals with 
arms. Elevated by the confidence of proſperity, 
they had courage to reſiſt the firſt impreſſions of 
their enemies; but, . corrupted by the - vices of 
wealth and luxury, they wanted fortitude to perſe- 
vere. Their allies in Sicily and Italy ſhewed not 
that degree of ardour which might have been ex- 
pected in a war which ſo deeply concerned them 
all: yet, by the partial aſſiſtance of Syracuſe, Gela, 
and Camerina, as well as ſeveral Grecian. allies 
in Italy, the Agrigentines ſtood the fiege eight 
months, during which, the Carthaginians employed KA 
every reſource of ſtrength and ingenuity. Atlength 

the place was reduced to great difficulties by _ 
means. of immenſe wooden machines, drawn on 
wheels, which enabled the beſiegers to fight on 
equal ground with thoſe who defended the walls. 

But before any breach was effected, the greater 
part of the inhabitants determined to abandon the 
City. 

In the obſcurity of night, they departed with thaie Unhappy _ 
wives and families, and many of them fortunately : —— 
eſcaped to Gela, Syracuſe, and Leontium. Others, 25+ 
wanting courage for this dangerous reſolution, or 
unwilling to ſurvive the fate of their country, 
periſhed by their own hands. A. third claſs, more 
timid, or more ſuperſtitious, ſhut themſelves up 
in the temples, expecting to be ſaved by the pro- 
; I tection 


a - 
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CHAP. tection of the gods, or by the religiows'aive br be 
— enemy. But the Barbarians no more reſpected 


Amidſt 
the tu · 
mults of 
war and 
faction 
Dionyſius 
riſes to 
eminence. 
Olymp. 
XCiii. 1. 


A. C. 408. 


what was ſacred, than what was profane. The 
conſecrated ſtatues, and altars, and offerings, were 
confounded with things the moſt vile, and plun- 


dered or deſtroyed in the promiſcuous ruin. - One 


"memorable act of deſpair may repreſent the gene- 
ral horror of this dreadful ſcene. With his nu- 
merous friends, and moſt valued treaſure, the hu- 
mane and hoſpitable Gellias had taken refuge in 
the temple of Minerva; but when he underſtood 
the univerſal deſolation of his country, he ſet fire 


to that ſacred edifice, chuſing to periſh by the 


flames rather than by the rage of the Cartha- 
ginians “. 

Near fourſcore years before the denolididn of 
Agrigentum, Sicily had acquired immortal glory, 
by defeating more numerous invaders ; but, at 
that time, the efforts of the whole iſland were 
united and animated by the virtues and abilities 
of Gelon ; whereas, amidſt the actual dangers and 
trepidation of the Carthaginiari war, the Sicilians 
were diſtracted by domeſtic factions. Syracuſe had 
baniſhed the only man whoſe conſummate wiſdom, 
and approved valour and fidelity, ſeemed worthy 
to direct the helm in the preſent tempeſtuous junc- 
ture. In the interval between the ſiege of Himera 
and that of Agrigentum, the patriotic Hermo- 
crates had returned to Sicily; and, at the head 


of his numerous adherents, had attempted to gain 


* Diodorus, p. 379» d 
admiſſion 
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admiſſion into the capital. But the attempt was CHAP. 


immediately fatal to himſelf; and, in its conſe- 
quences, deſtructive of the public freedom. His 
partiſans, though diſcomfited and baniſhed, ſoon 
found a leader qualified to avenge their cauſe, and 
to puniſh the ingratitude of Syracuſe. | 
This was the celebrated Dionyſius, a youth of 
twenty-two years; of mean parentage, but un- 
bounded ambition; deſtitute (if we believe hiſto- 
rians) of almoſt every virtue, and poſſeſſed of every 
talent; and whoſe fortune it was, to live and flou- 
riſh amidſt thoſe perturbed circumſtances of fo- 
reign war and civil diſſenſion, which are favour- 


able to the elevation of ſuperior minds. Though 


eſteemed and entruſted by Hermocrates, who 


could more eaſily diſcern the merit of his abilities, - 


than diſcover the danger of his ambition, Diony- 
ſius had gained friends in the oppoſite faction, by 
whoſe intereſt he was recalled from exile. His 
ſervices in the Carthaginian war raiſed him to 
eminence.” He excelled in valour; he was un- 
rivalled in eloquence ; his ends were purſued with 
ſteady perſeverance; his means were varied with 
convenient flexibility; the appearance of patriot- 
xm rendered him popular, and he employed his 
popularity to reſtore his baniſhed friends. 

The gratitude of one party, and the admiration 
of both, enabled him to attain the command of 
the mercenaries, and the conduct of the war. But 
he was leſs ſolicitous to conquer the Carthaginians 
than to enſlave his fellow- citizens, whoſe factious 
turbulence rendered them unworthy of liberty. 

| B 


— 
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CH4 AP. By the affected dread of violence from his ene- 
— mies, he obtained a guard for his perſon, which 


„ + 


his artful generoſity eaſily attached to his intereſt; 
and the arms of his troops, the influence and 


wealth of Philiſtus, the hiſtorian of Sicily, who 


was honoured with the appellation of the ſecond 


Thucydidesꝰ, above all his own crafty and daring 


ambition, enabled him, at the age of twenty-five, to 
uſurp the government of ee which * held 


for thirty- eight years. 


During his long and active reign het was gene 
rally engaged in war; ſometimes with the Cartha- 
ginians, ſometimes with his revolted ſubjects. Vet 

in both conteſts he finally prevailed, having re- 


ae the Carthaginian power in Sicily, and ap- 
. peaſed, or intimidated, domeſtic rebellion. His 
actual condition, however ſplendid, he regarded 
only as a preparation for higher grandeur. He 


befieged and took Rhegium, the key of Italy: nor 
could the feeble confederacy of the Italian Greeks 
have prevented the conqueſt of that country, had 
not the renewed hoſtilities of the Carthaginians, 
and freſh diſcontents at home, interrupted the pro- 
greſs of his arms. This growing ſtorm he reſiſted 
as ſucceſsfully as before, and tranſmitted, to a de- 
generate ſon, the peaceful inheritance of the 


- greateſt part of Sicily; after having ſtrengthened, 


with wonderful art, the fortifications of the capital; 
enlarged the ſize, and improved the form of the. 


$8 Cicero de Orator. I. xi. 


8 x | Syracuſan 
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Syracuſan gallies; invented the military catapults, CHAP. 
an engine of war which he employed, with great — 


advantage, in the ſiege of Motya and Rhegium ; 
and not only defended his native iſland againſt fo- 
reign invaſion, but rendered its. power emden 
to the neighbouring countries. 

His poetical labours were the leaſt uniformly 
ſucceſsful of all his undertakings. His verſes, 
though rehearſed by the moſt ſkilful rhap/odifts of 
the age, were treated with ſignal contempt at the 
Olympic games. A ſecond time he renewed his 
pretenſion to literary fame in that illuſtrious aſſem- 
bly ; but his ambaſſador was inſulted by the moſt 
humiliating indignities ; and the orator Lyſias pro- 
nounced a diſcourſe, in which he maintained the 
impropriety of admitting the repreſentative of an 
impious tyrant to aſſiſt at a ſolemnity conſecrated 
to religion, virtue, and liberty *9. The oration of 


His lite- 
rary am- 
bition. 


Lyſias leaves room to ſuſpect that the plenitude of 


Dionyſius's power, rather than the defect of his 
poetry, expoſed him to the cenſure and deriſion of 
the Olympic ſpectators; and this ſuſpicion receives 
ſtrong confirmation by conſidering, that, in the 
laſt year of his reign, he deſerved and obtained the 

oetic crown at Athens; a city renowned for the 
impartiality of its literary deciſions ?. 

It is remarkable, that, with ſuch an active, vi- 
gorous, and comprehenſive mind; with ſuch a 
variety of talents, and ſuch an accumulation of 


$9 Life of Lyfias, p. 117, Dionyſ. Halicar, de Demoſth. 
69 Iſocrat. Panegyr, | 
glory, 
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C 383 P. glory, Dionyſius ſhould be univerſally held out 
ud branded, as the moſt conſpicuous example of 


an odious and miſerable tyrant, the object of ter- 
ror in his own, and of deteſtation in ſucceeding 
ages. Yet the uncorrupted evidence of hiſtory 
will prove, that the character of Dionyſius was not 
deciſively flagitious. His fituation rendered it 
artificial; and he is acknowledged often to have 
aflumed the ſemblance of virtue. Always crafty 
and cautious; but by turns, and as it ſuited his 
intereſt, mild, affable, and condeſcending ; or 
cruel, arrogant, and imperious : nor did the Syra- 
cuſans feel the rigour of his tyranny, until they 
had juſtly provoked it by an inſurrection, during 
which they treated his wife and children with the 
moſt barbarous and brutal fury. But there are 
two circumſtances in the character of Dionyſius 


which peculiarly excited the indignation of the 


moraliſts of Greece and Rome, and which the mo- 
deration or the ſoftneſs of modern times will be 
diſpoſed to conſider with leſs ſeverity; He had 
uſurped the government of a free republic ; a 
crime neceſſarily heinous in the ſight of thoſe who 
held the aſſaſſination of a tyrant to be the moſt 
meritorious exertion of human virtue; and he pro- 
feſſed an open contempt for the religion of his 
country; a crime of which the bare ſuſpicion had 
brought to death the -moſt amiable and reſpected 
of men. Yet the impiety of Dionyſius was only the 
child of his intereſt, and ſometimes the parent of 
his wit. He ſtripped a celebrated ſtatue of Jupiter 
of a golden robe, obſerving, that ĩt was too heavy 
3 2 in 
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in ſummer, and too cold in winter. For a reaſon CHAP 
equally ingenious he deprived Æſculapius of his 
golden beard ; aſſerting, that fuch a venerable or- 

nament ill became the ſon of the beardleſs Apollo. 

But if he deſpoiled the altars and ſtatues, he in- 

creaſed and improved the fleets and armies, of 
Syracuſe, which were ſucceſsfully employed againſt 

the public enemy. And to the general current of 

ſatire and declamation againſt this extraordinary 

man *, may be oppoſed the opinion of Polybius 

and Scipio Africanus, the moſt illuſtrious cha- 

racters of the moſt illuſtrious age of Rome: 

<« That none ever concerted his ſchemes with more 
prudence, or executed them with more boldneſs, 

than Dionyſius the Elder,” 


His ſon, Dionyſius the Younger, exceeded his Lnglorious 


vices without poſſeſſing his abilities. The reign of — ; 


this ſecond tyrant was diſtracted and inglorious. fvs the 
His kinſman Dion, the amiable diſciple of Plato, Ohap, 


endeavoured to correct the diforders of his un- 2 


governed mind. But the taſk was too heavy for 8 
Dion, and even for Plato himſelf. The former, 4 AC 440 
unable to reſtrain the exceſſes of the prince, un- 
dertook the defence of the people. His patriotiſm 
interrupted, but did not deſtroy, the tyranny' of 
Dionyſius, which was finally aboliſhed, twenty-two 


61 The authentic, hiſtory of the reign of Dionyfius is copioufly 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, I. xiv. & xv. To relate the 
numerous and improbable ftories told of him by Cicero, 
Plutarch, Seneca, and other moraliſts, would be to tranſcribe” 
what it is not eaſy to believe. The reader may conſult, par- 
ticularly, Plut. ex edit. Paris, in Moral, pp. 78 & $3. De 
Garrul. p. 308. In Dion. p. 96m; and various paſſages of 
Cicero de Officiis, & Tuſculan. Queſt. ; 


years 
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1 —I years after he firſt mounted the throne, by the mag- 
Wo Nnnimity of Timoleon ®*. This revolution hap- 
pened only two years bien Corinth, the country 

of Timoleon, as well as the other republics of 

Greece, ſubmitted: to the arms of Philip of Mace- 

don; and, having loſt their on independence, 

became incapable of EY the ACP of 2 


colomes. . 
| Sicilybe. New tyrants ſtarted * in n and almoſt 
comes A 
province in every city of Sicily, and held a precarious ſway 
ben. under the alternate protection of the Carthaginians 
mp. 
exlii. 2. and Romans. The citizens of Syracuſe, mindful 
A. ala. Of their ancient fame, dethroned their uſurpers, 
| and enjoyed conſiderable intervals of liberty. But 
at length the Romans gained poſſeſſion of the 
place; the perſevering valour of Marcellus, aſſiſted 
by the treachery of the garriſon, prevailing, after” 
a ſiege of three years, over the bold efforts of 
mechanical power, directed by the inventive 
genius of Archimedes. The reduction of the 
capital was immediately followed by the conqueſt 
olf the adjoining territory; and Sicily came thus to 
be regarded as the eldeſt province of Rome, and 
the firſt country, without the limits of Italy, which 
had taught that victorious republic to taſte and 


enjoy the ſweets of foreign dominion ©, 


62 Corn. Nepos. Diodorus Sicul. Plut. Dion. 

63 Polyb. Excerpt. I. vili. Plut. in Marcell. |: 
64 Livy, 1. xxiv. & Cicero in Verrem in few ah 
exterarum gentium princeps Sicilia ad amicitiam fidemque, P. R. 

applicuit; primaque omnium, id quod ornamentum imperii eſt, 
provincia eſt appellata: prima docuit majores —_—_ quam! | | 
præclarum eſſet exteris * penn | 
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CHAP, XXV. 


Death tb of Darius Notbus, is difoutes the Suc- 
ceſion with his elder Brother Artaxerxes, — © 
Character of Cyrus. — State of Lower Afia un- 
ger his Adminiſtration. His Strength and Re- 
ſources. — His, Expedition into Upper Afia. — * © 
Deferies the vaſt Army of his Brotber.— Battle 
of Canaxa .— Death of Cyrus. — His Grecian 
Auxiliaries viftorious.—Their Treaty with Tiſ- 
ſaphernes. —Perfadious Aſſaſſination of the Gre- 
cian Generals.— Artaxerxes ſends to the Greeks 
10 demand their Arms. — Conference on that. 
Subject. 


HILE the operations of war conſpired with CHAP. 
the revolutions of government, to detach 
the Grecian colonies in Italy, Sicily, and Cyrenẽ, Death of 
from the general intereſts and politics of the Rahn. 
mother country, a ſeries of events, not leſs curious Olymp. 
than important, connected, in the cloſeſt intimacy, A. C. 404. 
the hiſtory of Greece with the annals of the Perſian 
empire. The ſame memorable year, which ter- 
minated the deſtructive war of Peloponneſus, 
brought to a concluſion the active and proſperous Tg . 
reign. of Darius Nothus. He named as his ſuc- 22 of 
ceſſor Artaxerxes, ſtyled Mnemon, from the zes is dif- 
ſtrength of his memory; and perſiſted in this gute by 
choice, notwithſtanding the YE of the art- younger 
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ful and ambitious Paryſatis, who employed her ex- 


— tenſive influence over the mind of an old and 


Cauſe of 
his reſent- 
ment 
againſt 
Artaxer- 
xes. 


uxorious huſband, to obtain the kingdom for 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, and 
the peculiar favourite of his mother. The rival- 
ſhip of the young princes, both of whom were at 
court during the laſt illneſs of Darius, unhappily 
degenerated into enmity; and a circumſtance, 
which would be thought immaterial in the preſent 
age, increaſed the indignation of Cyrus. The 
birth- of Artaxerxes had happened before the ac- 
ceſſion of his father to the throne, but Cyrus was 


born the ſon of a king; a diſtinction which, how- 


ever frivolous it may appear in modern times, had 
engaged Darius Hyſtaſpes to prefer Xerxes, the 


younger of his ſons, to his elder brother Artaba- 


Zanes *. 


The precedent eſtabliſhed by ſuch an illuſtrious 
monarch might have enforced the partial arguments 
of Paryſatis, and both might have been confirmed 
by the ſtrong claim of merit, ſince Cyrus early 
diſcovered ſuch talents and virtues as fitted him to 
fill the moſt difficult, and to adorn the moſt 
exalted, ſtation. At the age of ſeventeen, he had 
obtained the government of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Cappadocia; and the ſame mandate of Darius, 
which deſtroyed his hopes of ſucceſſion to the 
Perſian throne, rendered him hereditary ſatrap 
of thoſe valuable provinces. On the demiſe of 
that monarch, Cyrus * to return to Fr 


] Herodot. I. vii. c. iis 
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Minor, attended by the ſame eſcort with which he 
had come to Suſa; a faithful body of three hundred 
heavy-armed Greeks, commanded by Xenias, an 
Arcadian. But when he prepared to leave court, a 
very criminal and unfortunate incident retarded his 


departure. The ſelfiſh and perfidious Tiſſaphernes, 


who expected to divide the ſpoils of the young 
prince, accuſed him of treaſon. He was appre- 
hended by order of Artaxerxes; but the, powerful 
protection of Paryſatis, who, though ſhe loved 
only one, was beloved, or at leaſt feared, by both 
of her ſons, defended his life, vindicated his ho- 
nour, and reſtored him in ſafety to his government. 

The danger that had threatened his perſon could 
not much affect the heroic fortitude of Cyrus; but 
the affront offered to his dignity ſunk deep into his 
heart; and from the moment that he recovered his 
freedom, he determined to revenge his injuries“, 
or to periſh in the attempt. In the deſpotic coun- 
tries of the Eaſt, as there is ſcarcely any inter- 
mediate gradation between the prince and people, 


-and ſcarcely any alternative but that of dominion 


or ſervitude, a diſcontented or rebellious ſubject 
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Circume 
ſtances fa. 
vourable 
to his am- 
bition. 


muſt either ſtifle his animoſity, ſubmit to die, or 


aſpire to reign . The magnanimity of Cyrus na- 


2 Xenoph. Anabaſ. I. i. c. i. This was the origin of his re- 
ſentment, which Xenophon expreſſes with great delicacy 
6 & xudunuca; 2d) aripacin; C rw; pnuort Tri g en. 
To aw, &c, He alerted independence, the firſt wiſh of every 
great mind, 

3 « Cyrus determined no longer,” fays Xenophon, * to depend 
te on his brother ; aMa mw Jorma c e ar u, but, if poſ. 
4 fible, to reign in his ſtead,” 
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turally preferred the road of danger and glory; he 


prepared not only to puniſh the injuſtice, but to 


uſurp the throne of Artaxerxes, defended as it was 


by a million of armed men, and protected both 


by the power of ſuperſtition, 'and by the ſplendour 
of hereditary renown, This deſign would have 
been great, but romantic, if the young prince had 
not enjoyed very extraordinary reſources in the 


powers of his own mind, in the affectionate at- 


Character 


of Cyrus; 


- contraſted 
with that 
of the 
Perſian 
nobles. 


tachment of his Barbarian ſubjects, and, above all, 
in the fidelity and valour of his Lacedzmonian 
allies, 

Whether we conſider what he ſaid, or what he 
did, the teſtimony of his contemporaries, or the 
more unerring teſtimony of his life and actions, 
Cyrus appears to have been born for the honour of 
human nature, and particularly for the honour of 
Aſia, which, though the richeſt and moſt populous 
quarter of the globe, has never, in any age, 
abounded in great characters. From the age of 
ſeven years, he had been trained, at the gate of the 
palace, to ſhoot with the bow, to manage the horſe, ' 
and to ſpeak truth; according to the diſcipline 
inſtituted by the great founder of the monarchy, 
and well adapted, 'in an age of ſimplicity, to form 
the princes and nobles of Perſia. But in the courſe 
of two centuries, the progreſs of refinement and 
luxury, the infectious example of a corrupt court, 
and the perfidious leſſons of the world, had per- 
verted, or rendered ineffectual, a very ſalutary 
ſyſtem of education; and the grandoes of Perſia, 
ever proficiency they made in their exerciſes, 

felt 
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felt ſo little regard for veracity, that (as will abun- 
dantly appear in the ſequel) they ſeldom ſpoke bur 
with a view to deceive, and rarely made a promiſe 


which they did-not break, or took an oath which 


they did not violate. The behaviour. of Cyrus 
was totally the reverſe. He. equalled, and ſur- 
paſſed his companions in all exterior accompliſh- 
ments. But while his manly beauty, his bodily ac- 
tivity and addreſs, and the ſuperior courage, as 
well as ſkill, which he diſplayed in hunting, horſe - 
manſhip, and every military exerciſe, commanded 
the admiration of the multitude ; he himſelf ſeems 


not to have eſtimated ſuch ſuperficial advantages 


beyond their real worth. He regarded integrity 


of heart as the only ſolid baſis of a great character. 
His probity was uniform, his word ſacred, his 


friendſhip inviolable. In the giddy ſeaſon of youth, 


he yielded, with uncommon docility, to the ad- 


monitions of experience. Neither wealth, nor 
birth, nor rank, but age and virtue, were the ob- 
jects of his reſpect; and his behaviour, equally 


meritorious and ſingular, was he and mr, 


admired. 


His ſubjects in Leſſer Aſia, in peer were 


ſeized with the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment, when, 
inſtead of a greedy and voluptuous ſatrap, eager 


only to ſqueeze, to amaſs, and to enjoy, they 
beheld a prince who preferred the public intereſt to 
his own ; who alleviated the weight of taxes, that 


he might encourage the operations of induſtry ; 
whoſe own hands gave the uſeful example of rural 
N33 Labour; 
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Cc 58 18 *; whoſe deciſions united juſtice and mercy; 
aud whoſe active vigilance introduced (what neither 
before nor ſince the government of Cyrus has been 
known in the Aſiatic peninfula) fuch regularity of 
police, as rendered intercourſe _ and 3 
ſecure. 
His popu- The virtues of juſtice and inal, when ac- 
lar af. companied with diligence and abilities, muſt pro- 
cure ſuch a degree of reſpect for the adminiſtration, - 
as will naturally be extended to the perſon, of a 
prince. But ſomething farther is required, not to 
obtain the public gratitude and eſteem, but ta 
excite the affectionate ardour of ſelect and devoted 
friends; without the aſſiſtance of whom, it is 
ſeldom poſſible to accompliſh any great and me- 
morable deſign. Cyrus excelled all his contem- 
Poraries in the art both of acquiring and of pre- 
ſerving the moſt valuable friendſhips. His grati- 
tude overpaid every favour ; his liberality was 
large, yet diſcerning ; and his donatives were al- 
ways enhanced by the handſome and affectionate 
manner in which they were beſtowed. When he 
diſcovered a man really worthy of his confidence 
and eſteem, he was not ſatisfied with giving him a 
partial ſhare of his affections; he gave his heart 
entire; and it was his conſtant prayer to the gods, 
that he might live to requite and ſurpaſs the good 
offices of his friends, and the 1 of his 


enemies. 


— — — . 
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4 Xenoph. ibid. Cie, in SeneR, Plut. in Lyſand. have all cel · 
* þrated this part of his character. hb 
With 
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With ſuch ſentiments and character, 8 ac- 
quired the firm attachment of a few, and the will- 
ing obedience of all his Barbarian ſubjects, in the 
populous provinces which .he commanded, whoſe 
united ſtrength exceeded an hundred thouſand fight- 


ing men; who, unwarlike as they were, yet ex- 


celled, both in bravery and in ſkill, the effeminate 
troops of Upper Aſia. 


They were probably indebted for this advantage 
to their intercourſe with the Greeks; whoſe diſ- 
ciplined valour, far more than the numbers of his 
Barbarians, encouraged Cyrus to undertake an ex- 
pedition for acquiring the empire of the Eaſt. By 
the moſt important ſervices he had deſerved the 
gratitude of the Lacedzmonian republic ; which 
had been raiſed, chiefly by his aſſiſtance, to the 
head of Greece, and to the command of the ſea. 
In return for that favour, ſo ineſtimable in the 
ſight of an ambitious people, the Spartans readily 
complied with his requeſt, by ſending into Aſia 
eight hundred heavy-armed men, under the com- 
mand of the intrepid Cheiriſophus; and they 


charged their admiral, Samius, who had ſucceeded 


Lyſander in the government of the Ionian coaſt, 
faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus, by employ- 
ing his powerful fleet in whatever ſervice the 
Perſian prince might think proper to recommend®. 
Had they done nothing more than this, Cyrus 


CH 


— nmd 
Amount 
of his Bar · 
barian 
troops. 


His chief 
confidenet 
in the gra- 
titude * 
valour of 
the ; 
Greeks, 


might well have approved their uſeful gratitude z - 


eſpecially as their alliance, ſecuring him on the 


$ Xenoph, Hellen, 1, iii. 
N 4 ſide 
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CEA P. fide of Europe, enabled him, without danger, to 
 C=— drain his weſtern garriſons, and to augment the 


. ſtrength of his army. But the friendſhip of the 
Spartans carried them till farther. They allowed 
him to recruit his forces in every part of their do- 
minions ; and the generous munificence of Cyrus 
had acquired numerous partiſans well qualified to 


. raiſe and to command thoſe valuable levies. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


Clearchus the Spartan, Menon the Theflalian, 
Proxenus the Bœotian, Agias the Arcadian, and 
' Socrates the Acæan, all alike devoted to the in- 
tereſt and glory of the Perſian prince, collected, 
. chiefly from their reſpective republics, above ten 
thouſand heavy-armed men, and near three thou- 
fond archers and targeteers. | 
Theſe preparations, which were carried on with 
filence and celerity, deceived the haughty indolence 
of the Perſians; but they could not eſcape the 
vigilance of Alcibiades, who then reſided at Gry- 
nium, a town of Phrygia, under the protection of 
Pharnabazus. Moved by reſentment againſt the 
Lacedæmonians, or ambitious of gaining merit 
with the great king, he deſired an eſcort from the 
ſatrap, that he might undertake with ſafety a 
Journey to Suſa, in order to acquaint Artaxerxes 
with the hoſtile deſigns of his brother. Pharna- 
bazus, who poſſeſſed not the merit, coveted the 
reward of the diſcovery; and therefore (as we 
formerly had occaſion to relate *) readily gratified 
the requeſt of Lyſander, by the deſtruction of 
Alcibiades. 
| o See-above, p. 112. 
; But 
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But neither the intelligence conveyed by the CA p. 
Perſian governor, nor the repeated ſolicitations ot... 
Tiſſaphernes, nor the conſciouſneſs of his own in- ©9'vs un- 
Juſtice and cruelty, could rouſe Artaxerxes from his expe-_ 
the profound ſecurity of his repoſe. Cyrus com- 8 
pleted his levies without moleſtation, and almoſt —— 
without ſuſpicion; and prepared, in the beginning — 2 
of the year four hundred before Chriſt, to march C. 4 
from the Ionian coaſt into Upper Aſia, at the 
head of an hundred thouſand Barbarians, and 


above thirteen thouſand Greeks. His journey to- Xeno- 
wards Babylon, his defeat and death in the plain of ee wg 
Cynaxa, the retreat and diſperſion of his followers, * **pe- 
and the memorable return of the Greeks to their 
native country, have been related by the admired 
diſciple of Socrates (whom the friendſhip of Prox- 
enus, the Bœotian, recommended to the ſervice 
and eſteem of Cyrus), with ſuch deſcriptive beauty, 
with ſuch profound knowledge of war and of hu- 
man nature, and with ſuch inimitable eloquence, 
as never were re-united in the work of any one 
man but that of Xenophon the Athenian. The 
retreat was principally conducted by Xenophon 
himſelf; which has enabled him to adorn his nar- 
rative with ſuch an affecting variety of incidents 
and characters, as will always ſerve to prove that 
the force of truth and nature is far ſuperior to the 
powers of the moſt fertile fancy. It would be an un- 
dertaking not only hardy, but preſumptuous, to in- 
vade the province of ſuch an accompliſhed writer, if 
the deſign of the preſent work did not oblige us to 
ſelect the principal circumſtances which illuſtrate 

the 
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Cc * P. the condition of the times, and connect the expe- 
dition of Cyrus with the ſubſequent hiſtory of 


Rapidi 
of his 7 
march. 


en 

Having aſſembled his forces at Sardis, the 
Perſian prince was cartied, by the activity of his 
reſentment or ambition, with the utmoſt celerity, 
towards Upper Aſia. In ninety-three marches he 
travelled through the central provinces of Lydia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia ; traverſed the mountains of 
Cilicia; paſſed unreſiſted through Syria; croſſed 
the Euphrates at Thapſacus ; and after penetrating 
the deſert, entered the confines of Babylonia. In 
a journey of above twelve hundred miles, his 
numerous army experienced. fewer difficulties than 
might naturally be expected. The fertile territory 
of Aſia Minor ſupplying them abundantly with 
proviſions, enabled them to proceed commonly at 
the rate of fifteen or ſixteen miles a-day ; and al- 
moſt every ſecond day. brought them to a large 


and populous city, The dependent ſatraps or vice- 


roys of Lycaonia and Cilicia were leſs ſolicitous to 
defend the throne of Artaxerxes, than anxious 


to protect their reſpective provinces from plunder 


Cilicia de- 
fended by 
the beauty 


of Epyaxa, 


and devaſtation. But the former experienced the 
ſeverity of an invader whom he had the weakneſs 


to oppoſe, without the firength | or courage to 


reſiſt ?, 

Syenneſis, governor of Cilicia, had reaſon to 
fear that his country might be plundered with equal 
rapacity. He endeavoured, therefore, to avail 


7 Xenoph. Anabaſ. I. i. p. 248, 
| himſelf 
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himſelf of the natural ſtrength of a province whoſe Cc T1] P. 
ſouthern boundaries are waſhed by the ſea, and 


which is defended on other fides by the winding 
branches of Mount Taurus. Towards the weft 
is but one paſs, called by Arrian the Gates of 
Cilicia ® ; ſufficient to admit only one chariot at a 
time, and rendered dark and difficult by ſteep and 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains. Theſe were oc- 
cupied by the troops of Syenneſis, who, had he 
maintained his poſt, might have eaſily prevented 
the paſſage of an army. But the timid Cilician 
had not truſted in arms alone for the defence of 


his country. By the order, or at leaſt with the + 


permiſſion of her huſband, his queen, the beauti- 
ful Epyaxa, had met Cyrus at Cylenz, on the 
frontiers of Phrygia ; and according to the cuſtom 
of the Eaſt, preſented her acknowledged liege- 
lord and ſuperior with gold, ſilver, and other coſtly 
gifts. But the greateſt gift was her youth and 
beauty, which 'ſhe ſubmitted, it is faid, to the 
enamoured prince, who, after entertaining her with 
the utmoſt magnificence and diſtinction **, reſtored 


4 Xenoph. p. 248, 

9 Arrian, Exped. Alexand. I. ii. p. 3r- 

ro She requeſted Cyrus to ſhew her bis troops. He complied x 
and attended her coach, in an open car. But the curioſify of 
Epyaxa had almoſt coſt her dear. When the Barbarians were 
reviewed, the Greeks were ordered to their arms, and commanded 
to advance, as to a charge; after which, the ſoldiers, of their 
own accord, ran with ſhouts to their tents. The Barbarians 
were thrown into copſternation; Epyaxa quitted her coach; the 
Greeks returned laughing 10 their tents; and Cyrus rejoiced at 
ſeeing the terror with which the Greeks had inſpired the. Barba. 
_ Tians,” Xenoph, Anabaſ, I. i. p. 247, 

her 
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her to Cilicia by a near, but difficult road, which 


ldd acroſs the mountains. 


To the eſcort which accompanied as Cyrus: 
added a conſiderable body of Greeks commanded. 
by Menon the Theſſalian. The greater part ar- 
rived at Tarſus, the capital, before the army of 
Cyrus reached the gates of Cilicia ; but two com- 


Panies, amounting together to an hundred men, 


were miſſing, and ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed: 
by the mountaineers, while they wandered in queſt 
of booty. Syenneſis was mortified at hearing that 
the enemy had already entered his province. But 
when he likewiſe received intelligence that the Pe- 
loponneſian fleet had failed round from Ionia, in 
order to co-operate with the army, the diſagreeable 
news totally diſconcerted the meaſures of his de- 
fence. He fled in precipitation, abandoning his 


tents and baggage to the invaders. Cyrus croſſed 


the mountains without oppoſition, and traverſed 
the beautiful irriguous plains of Cilicia, which 
were adorned with trees and vines, and abounded 
in ſeſame, panic, millet, wheat, and barley. - In 
four days he arrived at the large and rich city of 
Tarſus, which was plundered by the reſentment 
of the Greeks, for the loſs of their com- 
panions. | 
Cyrus immediately ſent for the governor, who 
had removed from his palace, and, attended by 
the greater part of the inhabitants, had taken 
refuge among the faſtneſſes in the neighbouring 
mountains. By the affurances of Epyaxa, her 
timorous 
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timorous huſband was with much difficulty per- 
ſuaded to put himſelf in the power of a ſuperior, 
to whom, as the price of his ſafety, he carried 
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large ſums of money. Cyrus courteouſly accepted 


the welcome ſupply, which the demands of his 
troops rendered peculiarly ſeaſonable; and, in 
return, honoured Syenneſis with ſuch preſents as 
were deemed of great value by the kings of the 
Eaſt. They conſiſted in a Perſian robe, a horſe 
with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, . and ſcimitar 
of gold, the reſtoration of priſoners, and the 
exemption of Cilicia from farther plunder **. 

During their luxurious reſidence at Tarſus, the 
Greeks were corrupted by proſperity. They diſ- 
dained to obey their commanders, and refuſed to 
continue their journey. The deſign of marching 
to Babylon, though it was not unknown to Clear- 
chus, or to the Spartan ſenate, had been concealed 
from the ſoldiers, leſt their impatience or their 
fears might be alarmed by the proſpe& of ſuch a 
long and dangerous undertaking. At Tarſus they 
firſt ' diſcovered their ſuſpicions of the deceit, 
which immediately broke out into licentious cla- 
mours. They inſulted the majeſty of Cyrus; they 
reproached the perfidy of their generals; and their 


1 Pride, as well as fear, ſeems to have actuated Syenneſis 3 
5 N o wporiper vb ww xpurrn iavre u; xtiza; Mew Pn, 808 


Mutiny i in 
the Gre» 
cian camp. 


or. Kupw ters nes pw 7 Yο⁹½ auTor eri; © Syenneſis de- 


clared, that be had never formerly put himſelf in the power of a 
man in any reſpe& ſuperior to himſelf ; nor would he then go to 
Cyrus, till his wife perſuaded him,” &c. A true pidure of 
eriental manners, meanneſs varniſhed with pride! 
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CHAP. anger was ready to vent itſelf in open ſedition, 
kn When the ferment was appeaſed by the addreſs and 


_ Appeaſed 
by the ad» 
- dreſs of 


2 of Clearchus. While he privately aſſured 
yrus of his beſt endeavours to make the affair 


n . a favourable turn, he openly embraced the 


cauſe of the ſoldiers, affected deeply to feel their 


1 grievances, and eagerly concurred with every mea- 


fure that ſeemed proper to remove them. His 
eloquence and his tears diverted the deſign of im- 
mediate hoſtility. An aſſembly was ſummoned to 
deliberate on the actual poſture of affairs. Several, 
of their own accord, offered their opinion ; others 
ſpoke as they had been directed by Clearchus. 
One counſellor, who was heard with applauſe, ad- 
viſed them to pack up their baggage, and to de- 
mand guides or ſhips from Cyrus, to facilitate 
their return. Another ſhewed the folly of this 


requeſt from a man whoſe meaſures they had tra- 


verſed, and whoſe purpoſe they had endeavoured. 


to defeat T ** ſurely could not truſt in guides 


given 


73 This paſſage is tranſlated as follows by Mr. RIA, : 
« After him another got up, ſhewing the folly of the man who 
adviſed to demand the ſhips, as if Cyrus would not reſume his 
expedition, He ſhewed allo how weak a thing it was to apply 


for a guide to that perſon whoſe undertaking we had defeated. 


If Cyrus reſumed his expedition, it could not be ſaid that his un- 
dertaking was defeated ; nor is this the proper meaning of the 
word Avuanolai, which fignifies to hurt or weaken, I am 
ſenſible that by an eaſy tranſition, it ſometimes ſignifies to cor- 
rupt, to deſtroy, to defeat; but in the paſſage before us, if a 
tranſlator ſhould chooſe to explain it by any of thoſe words, he 
muſt ſay, © whoſe undertaking we had begun, endeavoured, or 
purpoſed, to defeat; an explanation of Ayuaimpela, which is 
juſtified by the analogy of the Greek agu, and which the 


ſenſe 
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given them by an enemy; nor could it be expected CHAP. 
that Cyrus ſhould part with his ſhips, which wer 
evidently ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his expedi- 
tion. At length it was determined to ſend com- 
miſſioners to treat with Cyrus, that he might either, 
by granting the demands of the Greeks, prevail 
on them to follow him, or be himſelf prevailed on 
to allow them to return home; and the difference 
was thus finally adjuſted, by promiſing each ſoldier 
a darick and a half, inſtead of a darick; of monthly 


. 


When this ſtorm was happily appeaſed, the Cyrus 3 

enemy left Tarſus, and marched five days through — 

the fertile plains of Cilicia, till they arrived at e.. 

Iſſus, the laſt town of the province; large, rich, 

and populous; and only fifteen miles diſtant from 

the frontier of Syria. This wealthy province was 

defended by two fortreſſes, called the Gates of 

Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the moun- 

tains to. the ſea. The interval of three furlongs 
between them contained ſeveral paſſes, narrow and 

intricate, beſides the rapid Kerſas, which flowed in 

the middle, one hundred feet in breadth. _ It was 

on this occaſion that Cyrus experienced the full 

advantage of the Lacedzmonian aſſiſtance. A 

fleet of ſixty ſail, conducted by Pythagoras the 

Spartan, who had ſucceeded Samius in the naval 

command, prepared to land the Greeks on the 


ſenſe abſolutely requires.” This is one of the few minute 
miſtakes which I have diſcovered in Mr. n s moſt accurate 
tranſlation. | 


14 Xenoph. ibid, p. 250, & feqq. 


eaſtern 
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eaſtern ſide of the Gates, which muſt have 8560 a 


— the Syrian works to a double aſſault; but the 


cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded the 


numerous forces of Syria and Phœnicia, rendered 


the execution of this meaſure unneceflary. The 
deſign, alone, was ſufficient to terrify him. He 
abandoned his forts, and fled with precipitation 
before the approach of an enemy. | 

Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeting with 
any appearance of oppoſition, and in fifteen days 
march, reached the banks of the Euphrates. At 
Thapſacus, which in ſome eaſtern languages ſig- 
nifies the ford **, this noble river is above half a 
mile in breadth, but ſo ſhoaly that the navigation 
is reckoned dangerous even for boats which draw 


very little water. The ſhallowneſs increaſes in 


the autumnal ſeaſon, which happened to be the 8 


time that the army paſſed the Euphrates, which no 
where reached above the breaſt. This favourable 
circumſtance furniſhed an opportunity to the in- 


habitants of Thapſacus to flatter Cyrus, that the 


great riyer had viſibly ſubmitted to him as its future 
king. Elevated by this auſpicious prediction, 
he purſued his journey through Meſopotamia, part 
of which was anciently comprehended under the 
name of Syria. While he proceeded through 
this fertile country he did not forget that a. labo- 
rious march of ſeventeen days, through a barren 


s Xenoph. p. 253. 

16 Foſter's Geographical Diſſertation on Ry $ Retreat. | 
7 Xenoph. p. 255. | 
23 80 it is called by Xenoph. ibid. 


deſart, 
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deſert, muſt conduct him to the cultivated plains of CHAP. 
| XXV, 
Babylon. | 3 
Having amply provided for this dangerous un- Traverſe 
dertaking, he performed it with uncommon celerity, _ arts 
both in order to avoid riſking the want of provi- Babylonia. 
ſions, and, if poſſible, to take his enemy unpre- 
pared. For ſeveral days the army marched, with-- ö 
out interruption; through the province of Baby-  _ 
| lonia; and, on the fifth, came to a deep and broad 
ditch, which had been recently dug to intercept, or 
retard; their paſſage. But as this defence was left 
altogether unguarded, and the great king had not 
employed any means for protecting the moſt va- 
luable portion of his dominions, it was generally 
believed that he had laid aſide the deſign of ven- 
turing an engagement. The troops of Cyrus, 0 
therefore, who had hitherto maintained their ranks 6 
with circumſpection, no longer obſerved any re- 
gular order of march; their arms were carried in 
waggons, or on ſumpter horſes; and their general, 
in his car, rode in the van with few armed attend- 
ants. While they proceeded in this fearleſs. con- 
tempt of the enemy, and approached the plain of 
Cynaxa, which is within a day's journey. of Baby- 
lon“, Patagyas, a Perſian, and confidential friend 


19 I have uſed an indeterminate expreſſion to denote the uncer- 
tain ſituation of thoſe places as deſcribed by Strabo, I. ii. & Plut. 
in Artaxerx. Mr. Spelman juſtly obſerves, that the error of 
Xenophon (unnoticed by any former tranflator), who makes the 
diſtance between Babylon three thouſand and ſixty ſtadia, is fo 
enormous, that it can only be owing tu a miſtake of the tran- 
ſeriber. 
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. 3 his horſe all in a foam, calling aloud ſucceſſively in 


en de- 


ſcries the 
immenſe 
army of 
his bro. 
ther, 


his on language, and in Greek, that the king was 
at hand with a vaſt army 

The experienced Greeks, who beſt erin the 
danger of being attacked in diſorder, were moſt 
ſenſibly alarmed by this ſudden ſurpriſe. Cyrus, 
leaping from his car, put on his corſlet, mounted 


his horſe, ſeized his javelin, commanded the troops 


to arm, and ordered every man 'to his poſt. His 
orders were readily obeyed; and the army ad- 
vanced, ſeveral hours, in order of battle. It was 
now mid-day; yet no enemy appeared: but in the 
afternoon, an extended cloud of duſt was perceiv- 


ed, which at firſt faint, gradually thickened into 
darkneſs, and overſpread the plain. At length the 


brazen armour flaſned; the motion, the ranks, 


and ſpears, were diſtinctly ſeen. In the front were 
innumerable chariots, armed with ſcythes in a down- 


ward, and in an oblique direction. The cavalry, 


commanded by Tiſſaphernes, were diſtinguiſhed 


by white corſlets ; the Perſians by wicker bucklers; 


the Egyptians by wooden ſhields reaching down to 


their feet. Theſe formed the chief ſtrength of Ar- 
taxerxes; but the various multitude of nations, 
marching in ſeparate columns according to their 
reſpective countries, had ſcarcely any armour of 
defence, and could annoy. the enemy only at a 
diſtance, with their ſlings, darts, and arrows“. 


20 Xenoph. p. 263. | 
21 Xenoph. p. 263, & ſeqq. ü 
| While 


\ 
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While the hoſtile battalions approached, Cyrus, 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few 
choſen attendants, all mounted on horſes of extraor- 
dinary ſwiftneſs, rode through the intermediate 
ſpace, obſerving the numbers and diſpoſition of the 


enemy. He had learned from deſerters, that the 


troops of the great king amounted to twelve hun- 
dred thouſand, divided into four equal bodies of men, 
reſpectively commanded by the four generals Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, Gobrias, Arbaces, and Abracomas: The 
laſt, however, had not yet joined; nor did he reach 
Babylonia till tive days after the battle. But, not- 
withſtanding this defect, the numbers of Arta- 
xerxes were ſtill ſufficient to perform whatever 
numbers can accompliſh. According to the cuſ- 
tom of the Eaſt, the king, ſurrounded by a cho- 
ſen body of cavalry, occupied the centre of the 
army, as the place of greateſt ſecurity, and moſt 
convenient for iſſuing his orders with promptitude 
and effect. But ſuch was the extent of ground 


covered by the various nations whom he com- 


manded, that even his centre reached beyond the 
left wing of the army of Cyrus; who, therefore, 
called aloud to Clearchus to advance oppoſite to 
the king's guard, becauſe, if that ſhould be broken, 
the work would be done. But Clearchus was un- 
willing to withdraw the Greeks from the Euphrates, 


leſt they ſhould be ſurrounded by the enemy ; he 


therefore kept his poſt, aſſuring Cyrus of his ut- 
moſt care to make all go well 


The diſobedience of Clenycliu; and the diſtruſt 
of Cyrus, threw away the fortune of the day, 
O 2 which 
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CHAP. which involved the fate of Perſia, and the renown 
of Greece. For although, by ſkilful evolutions, 


Clearchus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry 


A. C. 400. of the enemy; though the Greeks, by their counte- 


- nance and ſhouts alone, put to flight the oppoſing 
crowd, who could not endure the fight of their 
regular array, their burniſhed arms, or hear with- 


out terror the martial ſounds of their harmonious 


Pœans, inte rmixed with the clanging of their 
ſpears againſt their brazen bucklers; yet the great 
king, perceiving the rapid purſuit of the Greeks, 


and that nothing oppoſed him in front, com- 


manded his men to wheel to the left, and ad- 
vanced with celerity in order to attack the rear 


of the enemy. If this deſign had been carried 


into execution, it is probable that the Greeks, hav- 
ing prevailed on. the firſt onſet, would immedi- 
ately have faced about, and, animated by the joy 
of victory, and their native ardour, have repelled 
and routed the troops of Artaxerxes. 

But the impatience of Cyrus defeated this fa- 
vourable proſpect. He obſerved the movement of 
his brother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at the 
head of only fix hundred horſe. Such was the 
rapid violence of his affault, that the advanced 
guards of the king were thrown into diſorder, and 
their leader Artagerſes fell by the hand of Cyrus, 


who, with all his great qualities, had not learned 


to diſtinguiſh between the duties of a ſoldier and 
a general. By a ſeaſonable retreat, he might ſtill, 
perhaps, have ſaved his life, and gained a crown. 
But his eye darting along the ranks, met that of 

his 
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his brother. He ruſhed forward, with a blind 9238 | 
inſtinctive fury, crying out, I ſee the man! Gyms 
and, penetrating the thick globe, of attendants, 
aimed his Javelin at the king, pierced his corſlet, 

and wounded his breaſt. His eagerneſs to deſtroy 
the enemy prevented proper attention to fave 
himſelf, From an uncertain hand, he received a His death. 
ſevere wound in the face, which, however, only 
increaſed the fury with which he aſſaulted his 
brother. Various and inconſiſtent accounts were 
given of the death of Cyrus, even by thoſe who 
aſſiſted in this memorable engagement. The 
crowd of hiſtorians thought it incumbent on them 
to make him die like the hero of a tragedy, af 
ter many viciſſitudes of fortune, and many va- 
riations of miſery. Dinon and Cteſias **, the 
longer to ſuſpend the curioſity of their readers, 
kill him as with a blunted weapon; but Xeno- 
phon is contented with ſaying, that he fell in the 
tumultuary conflict of his attendants with the guards 
of Artaxerxes, who zealouſly defended their reſpec- 
tive maſters; and that eight of his moſt confi- 
dential friends lay dead upon him, thus . 
with their blood their inviolable fidelity “. 

Such was the cataſtrophe of this audacious and The Per. 
fatal enterpriſe ; after which the troops of Arta- — a 
xerxes advanced, in the ardour of ſucceſs, and pro- the camp 
ceeded, without encountering any reſiſtance, to the * Orus. 
hoſtile camp; Ariæus leading off the forces of 


22 Apud Plutarch. in Artaxerx. 23 Xenoph, p. 266. 
| O 3 Leſſer 
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Leſſer Aſia, dejected and diſmayed by the loſs of 


KTcteir prince and general. Among the valuable 


The 
Greeks, 
victorious 
in their 
quarter o 
the field, 
purſue the 
Enemy. 


plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the Barbarians found 
two Grecian women, his favourite miſtreſſes, the 
elder of Phocæa, the younger of Miletus. The 
former, whoſe wit and accompliſhments heightened 
the charms of her beauty, received and deſerved 
the name of Aſpaſia, from the celebrated miſtreſs 
of Pericles, whoſe talents ſhe rivalled, and whoſe 
character ſhe too faithfully reſembled. The young 
Myeſfian likewiſe fell into the hands of the enemy; 
but while careleſsly guarded by the Barbarians, in- 
tent on more uſeful plunder, eſcaped unobſerved, 
and arrived naked in the quarter of the Greeks, 
where a ſmall guard had been left to defend the 


baggage. 


\ Meanwhile Clearchus, at the head of the Gre- 


cian phalanx, purſuing the fugitives, had been car- 
ried above the diſtance of three miles from Arta- 
xerxes. But when he heard that the Barbarians 
were in his tent; and perceived that,' tired with 


plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, he faced 


about in order to receive them. The time was 
ſpent, till ſun-ſet, in various diſpoſitions made by 
the cavalry of Artaxerxes; but neither the ſoldiers, 


nor their commanders, had courage to come 


within the reach of the Grecian ſpear. They fled 
in ſcattered diſorder, wherever the Grecians ad- 
vanced; who, vearied with marching againſt an 


enemy that ſeemed incapable to fight, at length 


determined to return to their camp ; wondering 
that 
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that neither Cyrus himſelf appeared, nor any of CHAP, 


his meſſengers **. They arrived in the beginning 
of the night; but found their tents in diſorder, 
their baggage plundered, their proviſions deſtroyed 


. 


or ſpent. They chiefly regretted the loſs of four 


hundred carriages filled with wine and flour, which 

had been provided by the foreſight of Cyrus, as a 
reſource in time of want. Even theſe were rifled 
by the king's troops ; and the Greeks, whom the 
ſudden appearance of the enemy had not allowed 
to dine, were obliged to paſs the night without 
ſupper ; their bodies exhauſted by the fatigue. of a 
laborious day, and their minds perplexed 8 the 

uncertain fate of their allies“. 

At the approach of light, they prepared to move 
their camp, when the meſſengers of Ariæus arrived, 
acquainting them with the death of Cyrus. The 
new commander, they ſaid, had aſſembled the 
troops of Leſſer Aſia in their former encampment, 
about twelve miles from the field of battle; where 
he intended to continue that day, that the Greeks 
might have time to join him; but if they delayed, 
he would next day proceed without them, to- 
wards Ionia, with the utmoſt expedition. When 


24 In relating this battle, I have followed the advice of Plutarch - 


in Artaxerxes, who ſays, “ that Xenophon has deſcribed it with 


ſach perſpicuity, elegance, and force, as ſets the action before e 


eyes of his reader, and makes him aſſiſt with emotion at every 
incident, not as paſt, but as preſent. A man of ſenſe, therefore, 
will deſpair to rival Xenophon ;. and, inſtead of relating the aRion in 
detail, will ſelect ſuch circumſtances only as are moſt worthy of 
notice.” 

*5 Xenoph, p. 270, & ſeqq. | 
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CHAP. the Greeks recovered from the conſternation into 


XXV. 


which they were thrown by theſe unexpected and 


Their an- | 


{wer to 


the heralds 
of Arta - 
xerxes, 
who de- 


minded 


their ar- 
mour. 


gociator. 


melancholy tidings, Clearchus replied, « Would 
to God Cyrus were alive!] but fince he is dead, 
let Arizus know, that we have conquered the king; 

that his troops have every-where fled before us; 
and that now no enemy appears to reſiſt our arms. 


Tou may, therefore, aſſure Ariæus, that if he will 


come hither, we will place him on the Perſian 
throne, which is the juſt reward of our victory.“ 
With this propoſal the meſſengers departed, and 
Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle, to 
collect proviſions, which were ꝓrepared by uſing 
for fuel the wooden bucklers, ſhields, and arrows, 
of the Barbarians ** 

Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, 
who entertained a very different opinion from that 
expreſſed by Clearchus, concerning the iſſue of the 
battle. Among theſe reſpected miniſters was Phi- 
linus, a fugitive Greek, a man eſteemed by Tiſſa- 
phernes, both as a ſkilful captain and as an able ne- 
When the chiefs were aſſembled, Phi- 
linus, ſpeaking for his colleagues, declared it to be 


the will of the great king, who had defeated and 


killed Cyrus, That the Greeks, who had now 
become the ſlaves of the conquerar, ſhould ſurren- 
der their arms.” The demand was heard with uni- 
verſal indignation. One deſired him to tell the 


king © to come and take them;” another, © that 


it was better to die, than to deliver up their arms,” 


26 Xenoph. p. 272. X | 
eno- 
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Xenophon ſpoke to the following purpoſe ; We © BASE 
have nothing, as you ſee, O Philinus ! but our Gonynncd - 
arms, and our valour. While we. keep poſſeſſion 
of the one, we can avail ourſelves of the other: 
but, if we deliver up our arms, we alſo ſurrender 
our perſons. Do not therefore expect that: we 
ſhall throw away the only advantages which we ſtill 
enjoy; on the contrary, be. aſſured, that, relying 
on our arms and our valour, we will diſpute with 
you thoſe advantages which you ' poſſeſs.” Cle- 
archus enforced the ſentiments of Xenophon, "2 
which were confirmed by the army ; and Philinus, 
after a fruitleſs attempt to diſcover the immediate 
deſigns of the Greeks, returned with his colleagues 
to the Perſian camp“. 

Meanwhile, Arizus replied to the honourable Their . 
embaſſy which had been ſent him, « Thar there enge 
were many Perſians of greater conſideration than with Ari-- / 
himſelf who would never permit him to be their 
king; he repeated his deſire that the Greeks ſhould 
Join him; but if they declined to come, perſiſted 
in his reſolution of returning with all haſte to Iona.” - 

This propoſal was approved by the propitious in- * 
dications of the victims: the army marched in or- 

der of battle to the encampment of Ariæus; who, 

with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his captains, entered 

into treaty with the Grecian commanders, bind- 

ing themſelves by mutual oaths to perform to 

each other the duties of faithful and affectionate 

allies. Having ratified this engagement by a ſo- 


27 xenoph. P · 273 
lemn 
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a CHAP. lemn facrifice, they proceeded to deliberate con- 
| Ln cerning their intended journey. It was determined, 
that inſtead of traverſing the deſolated country by 
which they had arrived at the field of battle, they 
ſhould direct their courſe towards the north; by 


which means they would avoid the deſert, acquire 
proviſions in greater plenty, and croſs the' great 
rivers, which commonly diminiſh near their ſource, 
with leſs difficulty and danger. They reſolved alſo 


to perform their firſt marches with all poſſible ex- 


pedition, in order to anticipate the king's ap- 
proach; ſince with a ſmall force he would not 
dare to follow, and with a great army he would not 
be able to overtake, them 

This plan of retreat vropaſed by Arizus, had 
the diſhonourable appearance of flight; but for- 
tune proved a more glorious conductor. Such was 
the effect of the Grecian courage and firmneſs on 
the counſels of Artaxerxes, that he, who had ſo 
lately commanded the ſoldiers to ſurrender their 
arms, ſent heralds to them the day following to 
treat of a truce. This memorable agreement, the 
conſequences of which were ſo calamitous, yet ſo ho- 
nourable to the Greeks, was concluded by the inter- 
vention of Tiſſaphernes; who engaged, on the part 
of his maſter, to furniſh them with a market, to 
cauſe them to be treated as friends in the countries 
through which they marched, and to conduct them 


without guile into Greece. For the Greeks, on 
'the other hand, Clearchus and the generals ſwore, 


/ 33: Xenoph, p. 276. 
that 
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that they ſhould abſtain from ravaging the king's 8 — ha 
territories; that they ſhould ſupply themſelves with —— 
meat and drink only, when, by any accident, the 
market was not provided ; but when it was, that 
they ſhould purchaſe whatever they wanted for a 
reaſonable price. | 
When this buſineſs was tranſacted, Tiſſaphernes Tres 5 
returned to the king, promiſing to come back as Tiff. 
ſoon as poſſible. But on various pretences, he de- La, or 
layed twenty days; during which the Perſians had; zus. 
an opportunity to practiſe with Arizus. By the 
dread of puniſhment, if he perliſted in rebellion ; 
by the promiiſe of pardon, if he returned to his 
allegiance ; and, above all, by the warm ſolicita- 
tion of his kinſmen and friends, that unſteady Bar- 
barian was totally detached from the intereſt of 
his Grecian allies. His conduct gave juſt ground 
to ſuſpect this diſpoſition, which became fully evi- 
dent after the return of Tifſaphernes. From that 
moment Ariæus no longer encamped with the 
Greeks, but preferred the neighbourhood of that 
perfidious ſatrap. Yet, for three weeks, no open 
hoſtility was committed ; the armies, fearing, and 
feared by each other, purſued the ſame line of 
march; Tiſſaphernes led the way; and, according 
to agreement, furniſhed the Greeks with a market; 
but treacherouſly increaſed the difficulty of their 
journey, by conducting them by many windings 
through the canals and marſhes between the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates. When they had croſſed the 


29 Xenoph. p. 281, & ſeqq. 
former 
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former river, they continued to march northward 


ang its eaſtern banks, always encamping at the 


diſtance of two or three miles from the Barbarians. 
Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the 
parties, ſent out to provide wood or forage from 
quarrelling with each other. From reproachful 
words, they ſoon proceeded to hoſtile actions; and 
theſe partial encounters were likely to produce the 
worſt conſequences, by inflaming the latent, but 
general animoſity, which it had been ſo difficult to 
ſtifle or conceal . 

At length they arrived at the fatal ſcene, where 
the river Zabatus, flowing weſtward from the 
mountains of Media, pours its tributary waters 
into the broad ſtream of the Tigris. The Gre- 
cian generals, and particularly Clearchus, who had 
long ſeen and lamented the unfortunate jealouſies 
prevailing among thoſe who had ſworn mutual 
fidelity, propoſed a conference between the com- 
manders, in order amicably to explain and remove 
every ground of hatred and complaint. Tifſa- 


phernes and Ariæus, as well as their colleague 


Orontes, eagerly deſired the conference, though 
their motives were very different from thoſe which 
actuated Clearchus. A meaſure ſo agreeable to 
both parties was, without difficulty, carried into 


execution; and the Greeks, on this occaſion alone, 


forſook that prudence and caution, which, both 
before and after, uniformly governed their conduct. 
Five generals, and twenty captains, repaired to the 


39. Xenoph. p- 282, 


tent 
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tent of Tiſſaphernes; only two 1e ſoldiers C HAP. 

followed them, under pretence of going to market. 
Clearchus, with his colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, 

Agias, and Socrates,. were conducted into the ſa- 

trap's apartment; the reſt, whether captains or ſol- 
diers, were not allowed to enter. This ſeparation 
occaſioned fear and diſtruſt. The appearance of 
armed Barbarians increaſed the terror. A gloomy 
ſilence prevailed; when, on a given ſignal, thoſe 
within the tent were apprehended, and thoſe with- 
out cut to pieces. At the ſame time the Perſian 

cavalry ſcoured the plain, deſtroying whomever 
they encountered. The Greeks were aſtoniſhed at 
this mad excurſion, which they beheld from their 
camp; until Nicarchus, an Arcadian, came, 

' miſerably mangled, and informed them of the 
dreadful tragedy that had been afted **, , 
VU pon this intelligence they ran to their arms, Artaxer- 
expecting an immediate aſſault. But the cowardly 1 fd. 
Barbarians, not daring to engage in open and _ to 
honourable war, endeavoured to accompliſh their their 3 
deſigns by the ſame impious treachery with which 
they had begun them. Inſtead of advancing in a 
body to attack the Grecian camp, they ſent Ariæus, 
Arteazus, and Mithridates, perſons whoſe great 
credit with Cyrus might prevent their intentions 
from being ſuſpe&ed by the enemy. They were 
attended by three hundred Perſians, clad in com- S 
plete armour. When they drew near to the 


Greeks, a herald called out, © That if any of 


31 Xenoph. p. 286, & ſeqq. 
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CHAP. the generals or captains were preſent, they ſhould 
— advance, in order to be made acquainted with the 


Confer- 


ence on 


that ſub- 


king's pleaſure.” Cheiriſophus the Lacedæmonian, 


who, next to Clearchus, had hitherto maintained 


the greateſt influence over the army, happened to 
be abſent with a party of foragers. But the re- 
maining generals, Cleanor the Orchomenian, and 
Sophonetus the Stymphalian, proceeded with cau- 
tion from the camp, accompanied by Xenophon 
the Athenian, who (though only a volunteer) fol- 
lowed the commanders, that he might learn what 
was become of his friend Proxenus . When 
they came within hearing of the Barbarians, Ariæus 
faid, * Clearchus, O Greeks ! having violated 
his oath, and the articles of peace, is puniſhed 
with Juſt death; but Proxenus and Menon, Who 
gave information of his crimes, are rewarded with 
the king's favour. Of you the king demands 
your arms, which, he ſays, are now his property, be- 
cauſe they belonged to Cyrus, who was his ſlave.” 

Cleanor the Orchomenian, ſpeaking in the name 


of the reſt, replied to this demand with the utmoſt 


indignation, reproaching the perfidy of Ariæus, 
who had betrayed the friends and benefactors of his 
maſter Cyrus; and who co-operated with the 
enemy of that maſter, the deceitful and impious 


Tiſſaphernes. The Perſian endeavoured to juſtify 


himſelf, by repeating his accuſation of Clearchus. 
Upon which Xenophon obſerved, “ That Clear- 


chus, if guilty of perjury, had been juſtly puniſhed; 


32 Xenoph. p. 288, & ſeqq. 


9 but 
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but where are Proxenus and Menon, who are your CHAP. 
benefactors, and our commanders? Let them, at Cu 
leaſt, be ſent to us, ſince it is evident that their 
friendſhip for both parties will make them adviſe 

what is beſt for both.” This reaſonable requeſt it 

was impoſſible to elude ; and the Barbarians, after 

long conferring together, departed without at- 
tempting an anſwer”. Their mean duplicity in 

this interview ſufficiently indicated the unhappy 
treatment of the Grecian commanders, who were 

kept in cloſe captivity, and afterwards ſent to Ar- 
taxerxes, by whoſe order they were put to death. 


1 Xenoph. p. 289. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Confternation of the © Greeks. — Manly Advice of 
Xenophon. —Their Retreat. Difficulties attending 
it —CSurmounted by their Skill and Perſeverance. 
.—T heir Sufferings among the Carduchian Moun- 
tains. — They . traverſe Armenia. — Firſt behold 
the Sea from Mount Tbeches. — Defeat the Col- 
chians. — Deſcription of the ſouthern Shore of the 
Euxine.—Tranſaftions with the Greek Colonies 
there. — The Greeks arrive at Byzantium, — 
Euter into the Service cf Seuthes. — His Hiſtory. 
—Conjuntt Expeditions of the Greeks and Thra- 
cians.—The Greeks return to the Service of their 

Country. 


HE perfidious aſſaſſination of their com- 
manders converted the alarm and. terror, 

that had hitherto reigned in the Grecian camp, 
into conſternation and 'deſpair. This dreadful 
cataſtrophe completed the afflictions of men diſtant 
above twelve hundred miles from their native land ; 
ſurrounded by craggy mountains, deep and rapid 
rivers; by famine, war, and the treachery of their 
allies, ſtill more formidable than the reſentment of 
their enemies. The ſoldiers reflected, that it was 
dangerous to depart, yet more dangerous to re- 
main ; proviſions could be acquired only by the 


point of the ſword; every country was hoſtile ; 
although 
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although they conquered one enemy, another 
would be ſtill ready to receive them ; they wanted 
cavalry to purſue the Barbarians, or to elude their 
purſuit ; ; vitory itſelf would be fruitleſs ; defeat, 
certain ruin. 

Amidſt theſe melancholy reflections RPE had 
ſpent the greater part of the night, when Xeno- 


phon the Athenian, inſpired, as he acknowledges, 
by a favourable dream, and animated, as his con- 
duct proves, by the native vigour of a virtuous 
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dirty ad- 
vice o 
Xeno - 


Phon; 


mind, rouſed and emboldened by adverſity, under- 


took, amidſt the general dejection and diſmay, the 
care of his own and of the public ſafety. Having 


aſſembled the captains belonging to the diviſion of 


his beloved Proxenus, he faithfully re preſented to. 


them their ſituation, which, dangerous as it was, 


ought not to ſink brave men to deſpair. Even 


in the worſt circumſtances, fortitude, and fortitude 
alone, could afford relief. They had been de- 


ceived, but not conquered, by the Barbarians; * 


whoſe perfidious violation of faith, friendſhip, and 
hoſpitality, rendered them odious and contemptible 


to men and gods; the gods, who were the umpires 


of the conteſt, and whoſe aſſiſtance could make the 
cauſe of juſtice and valour prevail over every ſu- 
periority of ſtrength and numbers. 

The manly piety of Xenophon was communi- 
cated, by a generous ſympathy, to the breaſts of 
his hearers ; who, diſperſing through the various 
quarters of the camp, ſummoned together the - 


Xenoph. p. 295. 
Vor. III. Fc principal 


who, to- 

gether 
with Chei⸗ 
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principal officers in the army. To them Xeno- 


hon addreſſed a ſimilar diſcourſe, encouraging 
named to 
the chief 
command. 


them by every argument that religion, philoſophy, 
experience, and particularly their own experience, 
and that of the Grecian hiſtory, could afford, to 
expect ſucceſs from their own bravery, and the 
favour of Heaven, and to diſdain the offers of 
accommodation (if ſuch ſhould be made) from 
their impious foes, whoſe inſidious friendſhip had 
always proved more hurtful than their open enmity. 
The hearty approbation of the Spartan Cheiriſo- 

phus added weight and authority-to the perſuaſive 
bs of the Athenian, who farther exhorted 
them to ſubſtitute commanders in the room of 
thoſe whom they had loſt; to diſentangle them- 
ſelves from every ſuperfluous incumbrance that 


might obſtruct the progreſs of their march, and to 


advance with all expedition towards the ſources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, in the form of a hollow 
{quare, having the baggage and thoſe who attended 
it in the middle, and preſenting the valour of their 
battalions on every fide to the enemy. Theſe 
reſolutions were unanimouſly approved by the 
council, after which they were referred to the aſ- 
ſembled troops, by whom they were readily con- 
firmed, and carried into immediate execution *. 
Timaſion, Xanthicles, Cleanor, Philyſias, ſuc- 
ceeded to the late commanders; Xenophon ſup- 
plied the place of Proxenus; and ſo ably was the 
aſcendant of Spartan and Athenian virtue main 


Kenoph. p. 299. 
1 tained 
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tained by him and Cheiriſophus, that the names of CHAP. 


their unequal colleagues will ſeldom occur in the 2 


following narrative of their tetreat. 


The greater part of the day had been employed The 
in theſe neceſſary meaſures; and in the afternoon, Page in 
the troops having paſſed the Zabatus, purſued their their re. 
march in the diſpoſition recommended by Xeno- the pe%an 
phon. But they had not proceeded far, before f n. 
cheir rear was haraſſed by the Perſian archers and ry. 
cavalry, which afforded them a very inauſpicious 
preſage of the hardſhips to which they muſt be 
continually expoſed in eighteen days journey along 
the level frontiers of Media. It was difficult to 
repel theſe light ſkirmiſhers, and impoſſible to at- 
rack them without being expoſed to conſiderable 
loſs ; becauſe a detachment of heavy-armed men, 
or even of targeteers, could not overtake them in 
a ſhort ſpace, nor could they continue the purſuit 
without being cut off from the reſt of the army. 
 Xenophon, with more valour than prudence, tried 
the unfortunate experiment; but was obliged to 
retreat fighting, and brought back his men wound- 


ed, diſheartened, and diſgraced *. 


But this unfortunate event neither diſheartened They 
nor diſgraced the commander. He ingenuouſly fo _> _ 


acknowledged his error, which, pernicious ag it belle for 


was, had taught the Greeks their wants. They wary and 
wanted cavalry and light- armed troops; the former PRE 


of which might be obtained by equipping for war flings, 
the baggage-horſes which had been taken from 


3 Xenoph, p. 395, & ſeqq 
| P 2 the 
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the enemy; arid the latter might be ſupplied by 


wny—d the Rhodians (well ſkilled in the ling), of whom 


there were great numbers in the army. This ad- 
vice was approved; a company of fifty horſemen 
was ſoon raiſed, the men vying with each other to 


obtain the honour of this diſtinguiſhed ſervice; 


and two hundred Rhodians were drawn from the 
ranks, who furniſhed themſelves with ſlings and 
leaden balls, which they threw twice as far as the 


ſtones employed by the Barbarians. The horſe- 


Their ſuc- 
ceſs in 
conle- 
quence of 
theſe mea- 
ſures, 


New «if- 
ficulties 
with which 
they had 
to ſtruggle, 


men wore. buff coats and corſlets ; they were com- 
manded by Lycius the Athenian *. | 

The utility of theſe preparations was diſcovered 

as ſoon as the enemy renewed their aſſaults, with 
a eee horſe, and four thouſand ſlingers and 
archers, The newly-raiſed troops advanced with 
boldneſs and celerity, being aſſured that their 
unequal attack would be ſuſtained by the targeteers 
and heavy-armed men. But the Perſians, not 
waiting to receive them, fled in ſcattered: diſorder ; 
the Greeks purſued, took many priſoners, made 
great ſlaughter, and mangled the bodies of the 
ſlain, in order to ternfy, by ſuch a dreadful 
ſpectacle of revenge, their en and pericious 
enemies *, 

After this advantage, the army coptinued ta 
march along the banks of the Tigris, and the 
weſtern boundaries of Media, meeting with many , 
rich and populous villages, from which they were 
ſupplied with proviſions; and admiring, as they 


4 Xenophz P+ 307+ 5 Ibid, p. 308. 
paſſed 
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paſſed along, the immenſe walls, the lofty and 
durable pyramids, the ſpacious but deſerted cities, 
which' teſtified the ancient greatneſs of that flouriſh- 
ing kingdom, before the Medes reluctantly ſub- 
mitted to the oppreſſive government of Perſia. 
The Barbarians ſtill endeavoured to annnoy them, 


but with very little ſucceſs, unleſs when they 


paſſed a bridge, or any narrow defile. On ſuch 
occaſions, the ſquare form, in which they had 
hitherto marched, was found doubly inconve- 
nient*®. In order to traverſe ſuch a paſſage, the 
ſoldiers were obliged to cloſe the wings, and to 
crowd into a narrow ſpace, which diſordered the 
ranks, and made them obſtruct each other. When 
they had croſſed the bridge or defile, they were 


again obliged to run with all haſte, in order to 


extend the wings, and reſume their ranks, which 


occaſioned a void in the centre, and much diſheart- 


ened the men, thus expoſed to the ſudden attack 
of the purſuers. 


To obviate both inconveniencies, the Greeks 
ſeparated from the army ſix companies, each con- 
fiſting of an hundred men. Theſe were ſub- 
divided into ſmaller bodies, of fifty and twenty- 
five, each diviſion of the company, as well as the 
whole, commanded by proper officers. When it 
became neceſſary to cloſe” the wings, in order to 
paſs a defile, theſe troops ſtaid behind, thus diſ- 
burdening the army of a ſuperfluous maſs, and 
thereby enabling them to proceed without confuſion 


6 Xenoph, p. 310, 
P 3 in 
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CHADP. in their ranks, After the paſſage was effected, the 


XXVI. 


army might again extend the wings, and aſſume 


The 
Greeks 
approach 
the coun. 
try of the 
Cardu- 
chians. 


the ſame looſe arrangement as before, without ex- 
poſing the centre to danger; becauſe the vacuity 
left there was immediately ſupplied by the detached 
companies; the opening, if ſmall, being filled up 
by the fix diviſions of an hundred men each; if 
larger, by the twelve diviſions of fifty; and if 
very large, by the twenty-four diviſions of twenty- 
five” ; as the ſame number of men, in proportion 
to the number of columns into which they were 
divided, would occupy a wider extent of ground *. 


With this uſeful precaution the Greeks per- 
formed a ſucceſsful march to the mountains of the 
Carduchians, where the enemy's cavalry could no 
longer annoy them. But here they found new 
difficulties, far more formidable than thoſe with 
which they had hitherto been obliged to contend. 
The Tigris, on their left, was ſo deep and rapid, 
that the paſſage appeared abſolutely impracticable. 
Before them roſe the high and craggy mountains, 


which nn the river, inhabited by a 


7 Xenoph. p. 310. 1369 

1 baye explained this matter minutely, becauſe the words, of 
Xenophon are miſtaken by great military writers. Major Mau- 
villon, a ſkilful engineer and excellent ſcholar, propoſes a tranſpoſi. 
tion of the wards of Xenophon, that the greater gaps may he filled up 
by the greater divißons. He juſtly obſerves, tha no tranilator or 
commentator has taken notice of the diffieulty that naturally preſents 
itſelf on reading the paſſage, which however, I hope, is is ſufficiently 
perſpicuous in the text. See Eſſai ſur Influence de la Poudre 3 " 
Canon, c. a work which, I believe, no military man can read with. 


out receiving from it inſtruction and entertainment. 


warlike 
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warlike race of men, whoſe barbarous independ- 


ence had always defied the hoſtilities ® of Perſia, as 
that of their ſucceſſors, the modern Curdes, does 
the arms of the Turks, to whom they are but 
nominally ſubject . While the Greeks doubted 
what' courſe to purſue, a certain Rhodian under- 
took to deliver them from their perplexity, pro- 
vided they gave him a talent, to reward his labour, 
« T | ſhall want, beſides,” continued he, © two 
thouſand leather bags, which may be obtained by 
flaying the ſheep, goats, oxen, and aſſes, which 
the country affords in ſuch numbers as we ſee 
around us. The ſkins may be blown, tied at the 
ends, and faſtened together by the girts belonging 
to the ſumpter horſes, then covered with faſcines, 


and laſtly with earth. I ſhall uſe large ſtones. in- 


ſtead of anchors ; every bag will bear two men, 
whom the faſcines and earth will prevent from ſlip- 
ping, and whom, with very little labour on their 
part, the rapidity of the current will waft acroſs the 


river 85 »y» 


This ingenious contrivance was commended, 
but not carried into execution; the Grecians having 
learned from ſome priſoners recently taken, that 
the road through the country of the Carduchians 
would ſoon conduct them to the ſpacious and 
plentiful province of Armenia. Thither they 
fearleſsly penetrated, regardleſs of the report, that 
under a former reign, a Perſian army of an hundred 


9 Xenoph. p. 315. 10 Rauwolf's Travels. 
" Xenoph. p. 314. | 
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and twenty thouſand men had been cut off by thoſe 


e=z— ferce Barbarians, whoſe manners were more rude 


and inhoſpitable than the mountains which they 
inhabited. At the approach of the Greeks, the 
Carduchians retired to their faſtneſſes, leaving the 
villages in the plain at the mercy of the invaders. 
The troops were reſtrained from injury ; but their 
inoffenfive behaviour, -and kind invitations to 
peace, were regarded with contempt by the com- 
mon enemies of the Greeks, of the Perſians, and 
of human kind. They ſeized every opportunity 
to obſtruct the march of the army; and though 
- unprepared for a cloſe engagement, uſed with ex- 
traordinary effect their bows, three cubits long, 
which they bent by preſſing the lower part with 
their left foot. The arrows were near as long as 
the bows ; and their irreſiſtible points pierced the 
firmeſt ſhields and corſlets. The Greeks employed 
their {kill in tactics, and their valour, to elude, or 
to repel, the aſſault of theſe dangerous foes, from 
whom they ſuffered more in ſeven days than they 
had done in as many weeks from the braveſt troops 
of Artaxerxes. At length they arrived at the 
river Centrites, two hundred feet broad, which 
forms the ſouthern boundary of Armenia, having 
Juſt reaſon to rejoice that they had eſcaped the 
weapons of the Carduchians, whoſe poſterity, the 
Parthians **, with the ſame arms and addreſs, be- 
came formidable to Rome, when Rome was for- 
midable to the world“. 


12 Xenoph. p. 218— 226. 13 Strabo, I. xvi. p. 515. 
44 Plut, in Craſſo & Marc. Anton, 
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The month of January was employed in traverſ- 


9 


ing the fruitful plains of Armenia **, which are 


beautifully diverſified by hills of eaſy aſcent. Te- 
ribazus, the Perſian governor of the province, 
entered into an agreement with the generals, that 


if they abſtained from hoſtilities, he would not- 


obſtruct their march, but furniſh them plentifully 
with proviſions. But this league was perfidiouſly 
violated. The Greeks had recourſe to arms; 
purſued Teribazus ; aſſaulted and plundered his 
camp **, Next day they were expoſed to a more 
dangerous conteſt, in which neither ſkill nor valour 
could ayail. The ſnow fell in ſuch quantities 


during the night, as completely covered the men 


with their arms. Their bodies were benumbed 
and parched with the piercing coldneſs of the north 
wind. Many ſlaves and ſumpter horſes periſhed, 
with about thirty ſoldiers. The reſt could ſcarcely 
be perſuaded by Xenophon to put themſelves in 
motion, which was known to be the only remedy 


for their diſtreſs; and as the ſeverity of the weather 


In danger 
of periſh- 
ing by the 
intenſe 
cold of 
that coun- 
try. 


ſtill continued during the remainder of their march 
through Armenia, ſeveral ſoldiers loſt their ſight 


by the glare of the ſnow, and their toes and fingers 
by the intenſeneſs of the cold. The eyes were 


beſt defended by wearing ſomething black before | 


15 There the Greeks found xarra ra irn, bon rw ayalz, 


bepiicty OTOvy ο˙ον TRAYS; dig, g aD 07 Tee Tarrodana ; 
« all kinds of neceſſaries, and even luxuries, victims, corn, old 


fragrant wines, dried grapes, and all forts of pulſe,” 
16 Xenoph. Po» 328, 5 17 Ibid. P · 3295 & ſeqq. 


them; 
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them ; the feet were preſerved by conſtant motion 


in che day, and by ſtripping bare in the night. 


Proceed 
through 
the terri- 
torics of 


the Tao» 


chians, 


The fiercy 


and ſcar- 


Jeſs cha- 


racter of 
the Chaly- 
beans. 


From Armenia they proceeded to the country 
of the Taochians, who, alarmed by the approach 


of an unknown enemy, had abandoned the vallies, 


and taken refuge on the mountains, with their 
wives, children, and cattle. Hither alſo they had 
conveyed all their proviſions; ſo that the Greeks 
were obliged to attack theſe faſtneſſes, otherwiſe 
the ermy muſt have been ſtarved, The Barbarians 
boldly defended them, by letting fly innumerable 
vollies of ſtones down the precipices. But this 
artillery was at length exhauſted ; the Greeks be- 
came maſters of the heights; and a dreadful ſcene 
followed. The women firſt threw their children 
down the rocks and then themſelves. The men 
imitated this frantic example of deſpair ; fo that 
the aſſailants made few priſoners; but took a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſheep, oxen, and aſſes**. 

From thence the army proceeded with uncom- 
mon celerity through the bleak and rocky country 
of the Chalybeans; marching, in ſeven days, 
about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- 
beans were the fierceſt nation in all thoſe parts. 
They wore, for their defence, linen corſlets, greaves, 


and helmets; they carried a ſhort falchion at 


their girdles ; and attacked with pikes fifteen cubits 
long. Inſtead of diſcovering any ſymptoms ot 


flight or fear, they ſang, danced, and rejoiced, at 


the approach of an enemy. They boldly defended 


W Xenoph. p. 338. 


their 
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their villages, not declining even a cloſe engage- 
ment with the Greeks ; who could ſupply them- 
ſelves with nothing from this inhoſpitable and war- 
like country, but, in their dangerous march 
through it, ſubſiſted entirely on the cattle lately 
taken from the Taochians '*. 

The river Harpaſus, four hundred feet broad, 
ſeparated the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythinians. From the latter the Greeks met 
with little reſiſtance, in a march of thirteen days, 
which brought them to the lofty mount Theches, 
a place held in particular devotion by the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring territory. The van- 
guard had no ſooner aſcended this ſacred moun- 
tain than the army were alarmed by loud ſhouts, 
which continued to redouble with increaſing vio- 
| lence. It was imagined that ſome new form of 
danger had appeared, or that ſome new enemy 
was ready to aſſail them. The rear advanced with 
all poſſible expedition to the aſſiſtance of their 
- companions ; but having arrived within hearing, 
were ſeized with the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment, 
when their ears were faluted from every quarter 
with the. repetition, © The ſea! the ſea!” the 

ſight of which, a ſight ſo long wiſhed in vain, at 
firſt, filled them with tranſports of tumultuous joy, 
and. afterwards recalled more diſtinctly the remem- 
brance. of their parents, their friends, their coun- 
try, and every object of their moſt tender con- 
cernꝰ. The ſoldiers, with tears in their eyes, em- 


79 Xenoph. p. 338. 29 Ibid. p. 339. 
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braced each other, and embraced their commanders; 


2 2 and then, as by a hidden conſent of ſympathy (for 


They paſs 
through 
the coun- 
try of the 
Macro- 
nians. 


it was never known by whoſe orders), heaped up 
a mount of ſtones, which they covered with bar- 
baric arms, as a trophy of their memorable journey 
through ſo many fierce and hoſtile nations. 

The diſtant proſpect of the Euxine made them 
forget that they had not yet attained the end of 
their labours. A ſpace, indeed, of leſs than fixty 
miles intervened ; but it was covered by the track- 


leſs foreſts of the Macronians, and by the abrupt 


and intricate windings of the Colchian mountains. 
A fortunate circumſtance enabled them without dif-. 
ficulty to ſurmont the firſt of thoſe obſtacles. 
Among the Grecian targeteers was a man who 
underſtood the language of the Barbarians. He 
had been carried to Athens in his youth, where he 
had ſerved as a ſlave. ' At the ſight of the Ma- 
cronians, he recogniſed his long-forgotten country- 
men; and having addreſſed them in terms of 
friendſhip and reſpect, engaged them to exchange 
preſents, and to enter into alliance with the Greeks“, 
whom they plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, and 
having cut down the trees that interrupted their 
paſſage, conducted them in three _ to the weſtern 


_ frontier of Colchos. 


Enter 
Colchos, 


This country, ſo famous in the fables of anti- 
quity *?, was inhabited by an ancient colony of 
Egyptians, who long preſerved pure from any fo- 
reign admixture, not only their original language, 


21 Xenoph. p. 340. 22 See Vol. I. p. 19. & ſeqq. 
| but 
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rites and ceremonies, of their mother-country *. 
Though diſtinguiſhed in other reſpects from the 
neighbouring nations, whom they deteſted, and to 
whom they ſeemed: deteſtable, they agreed with 
them in their jealouſy of the Greeks, whoſe flouriſh- 
ing colonies along the ſouthern ſhores of the Euxine 


threatened the ſafety of their dominions. They aſ- 


ſembled therefore from all quarters, occupied the 
heights, . and prepared to diſpute the paſſage with 


obſtinacy. Their numbers, their diſcipline, their 


arms, but, ſtill more, their ſituation, rendered 
. formidable. If the Greeks advanced in a 
phalanx, or full line, their ranks would be broken 
by the inequalities of the ground, the centre would 
be diſordered, and the ſuperior numbers of the ene- 
my would outreach either wing . Theſe inconve- 
niencies might partly be remedied by making ſuch 


parts of the line, as had an eaſy aſcent, wait for 


the flow and difficult progreſs of their companions 
through more abrupt and inacceſſible mountains; 
and, by extending the phalanx in length, and leav- 
ing very few men in file, their front might be 
rendered equal to that of the Colchians. But the 
. firſt of theſe operations would have too long ex- 
poſed the army to the darts and arrows of the 
Barbarians, and the ſecond would have ſo much 
enfeebled the line, as muſt have rendered it liable 
to be penetrated. Amidſt this choice of difficul- 


23 Herodot. I. xi. e. civ, 24 Idemp. 347. 
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ties, Xenophon propoſed, and the propoſal was 


Leny—— readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy- 


Defeat the 
Colchians. 


armed men ſhould be divided into companies of 
an hundred each, and that each diviſion ſhould be 
thrown into a ſeparate column. The wide in- 
tervals between the columns might thus enable the 
ſmaller army to extend on the right and left be- 
yond the enemy's line ; each company or diviſion 
might aſcend the mountain wherever they found ir 
moſt convenient; the braveſt men might be led 
firſt to the charge; the depth of the columns 
could not poſſibly be penetrated ; nor could the 
enemy fall into the intervals between them, with- 


out being cut off by the diviſions on either ſide, 


which might be arranged in ſuch a manner as to 


relieve, encourage, and ſupport each other. 


This judicious diſpoſition was attended with the 
expected ſucceſs. The heavy-armed men formed 
eighty companies; the targeteers and archers, di- 
vided into three bodies, each of about fix hundred 
men, flanked the army on the right and left, Their 
third diviſion, conſiſting chiefly of Arcadians, oc- 
cupied a diſtinguiſhed place in the centre. Thus 
diſpoſed for battle, the wings of the Grecian army, 
and particularly the targeteers and archers, who 
were moſt capable of expedition, advanced with 


a5 The Jex ocfiec is defined by Arrian to be a body of men, 
with the files longer than the ranks z that is, with more men in 
depth than in front, The Saat, without any epithet, means 
the contrary. But the adapt eg is an army, as the ſame au- 
thor tells us, Gravy es xige's FogevnTaty that is, having more men 
in depth than in front, and employing, for ſome extraordinary 
reaſon, what is naturally the line of march as an order ef battle. 
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celerity to the attack. The enemy, who ſaw them © — 
approach, and who perceived that on either hand 
they outreached their line, filed to the right and 

left in order to receive them. By this movement 

they left a void in their centre, towards which the 
Arcadian targeteers, ſupported by the neareſt co- 

lumns, advanced with rapidity, and ſoon gained the 

ſummit. They could thus fight on equal terms with 

the Barbarians, who thinking they had loſt all when 

they loſt the advantage of the ground, no longer of- 

fered reſiſtance, but fled on every ſide with difardered 
trepidation, leaving the Greeks maſters of the field 

of battle, as well as of the numerous villages in that 
neighbourhood **, and within two days march of 

the Euxine ſea, without any other enemy to op- 

poſe their long-diſputed paſſage thither. 

The ſouthern ſhore of the Euxine, which actu- Deſeri 
ally preſents one uniform ſcene of effeminate indo- — 
lence and ſullen tyranny, anciently contained many the Bags 
barbarous but warlike tribes, totally independent ine. 
on each other, and ſcarcely acknowledging any de- 
pendance on the king of Perſia. That part which 
extends towards the eaſt and the borders of Mount 
Caucaſus, and which afterwards formed the king- 
dom of the great Mithridates, was inhabited by 
the Colchians, Drillians, Myſonæcians, and Ty- 
barenians; the middle diviſion was poſſeſſed by the . 
Paphlagonians, who gloried in the irreſiſtible 
proweſs of their numerous cavalry ; and the weſtern 


parts, extending two hundred miles from Heraclea 


26 Xenoph., p. 342. 


to 
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| CHAP. to the Thracian Boſphorus, were occupied by the 
— inhoſpitable Bithynians; a colony of Thrace, who 


excelled and delighted in war, which, like their an- 
ceſtors in Europe, they carried on with a ſavage 
fury ?7. 

 Amidft the formidable hoſtility of thoſe nume- 
rous nations aroſe, at wide intervals, ſeveral Gre- 
cian cities, which enlivened the barbaric gloom, 
and diſplayed the peculiar glory of their arts and 


arms. Sinope, the mother and the queen of thoſe 


cities, was advantageouſly ſituated on a narrow 


iſthmus which joined its territory, conſiſting in a - 
ſmall but fertile peninſula **, to the province of 


Paphlagonia. The foundation of Sinope re- 


mounted to the higheſt antiquity, and was aſcribed 


to Antolycus, one of the Argonauts. The city 
was afterwards increaſed by a powerful acceſſion of 
Mileſians. It poſſeſſed convenient harbours on either 
fide of the iſthmus. The peninſula was ſurround- 
ed by ſharp rocks, which rendered it inacceſſible to 


an enemy; and the ſea abounded with the tunny 


fiſh, which flow in ſhoals from the Palus Mzotis, 
where they are ſuppoſed to be bred £ to the Euxine 
and Propontis. 


27 See Dienyübe Periegetes, and Arrian's Periplus. 

23 Tournefort, v. ili. p. 46. ſays, it is about fix miles in circum- 
ference. 

29. See the account of the Argonautic expatition, vol. i. p. 19, 
& ſeqq. Strabo, J. xii. p. 546. who gives us this information, ſays 
farther, that Lucullus, when he took the town, carried away the 
ſtatue of Antolycus. : 

10 Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, 


13 Such 


a al. ao FERRY ""Y 
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- Such multiplied advantages rendered the Sino-- 
plans populous and powerful. They diffuſed their 
colonies to the eaſt and weſt. It is not impro- 
bable that they founded Heraclea *, on the frontier fe 
of Bithynia; and it is certain that they built Coty- 
ora in the territory of the Tybarenians, Ceraſus in 
that of the Myſonæcians, and an in that a 
the Drillians. 

Trapezus, or Trebizond, was the firſt friendly 
city at which the Grecians arrived, after ſpending 
more than a twelvemonth in almoſt continual 
travelling and war. The numerous inhabitants of 
this flouriſhing ſea-port, which has now decayed 
into the much- neglected harbour of Platana , re- 
ceived them with open arms, generouſly ſupplied 
their wants, and treated them with all the endear- 
ing yet reſpectful hoſpitality of kinſmen, who com- 
miſerated their ſufferings and admired their virtue. 
The Grecians, on their part, diſplayed a very juſt 
and becoming ſenſe of the evils which they had 
eſcaped, and of their actual ſecurity. In the fer- 
vour of religious gratitude they paid the ſolemn 
VOWS and ſacrifices which they had promiſed | to Ju- 


3! Strabo, I. xii. p. 542. calls Heraclea a colony of the ee 
by whom we may underſtand the Sinopians, who were themſelves a 
colony of that people. Xenophon, however, called Heraclea a 5 
of Megareans. Xenoph. Anabaſ. p. 358. 

3 Tournefort, 1. xvii. This place, however, is ſtill large but 
depopulated; containing mere woods and gardens than houſes, and 
thoſe only of one ſtory ; yet the town retains the form of an oblong 
ſquare, the modern walls being built on the ruins of the ancient, the 
ſhape of which occaſioned the name of Trapezus, from the Greek 
word ſignifying a table. Tournefort, ibid. 
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piter the preſerver, and the other gods and heroes, 


L— Whoſe bountiful protection had hitherto conducted 


Cheiriſo- 


* ſails 


them through ſo many known, and ſo many con- 
cealed dangers. They afterwards celebrated, with 


much pomp and feſtivity, the gymnaſtic games and 


exerciſes: an entertainment equally agreeable to 
themſelves, to the citizens of Trebizond, and to 
the divinities whom they both adored. When theſe 
eſſential duties, for ſuch the Greeks deemed them, 
had been performed with univerſal ſatisfaction, the 
ſoldiers, who were unwilling to be burdenſome to 
their Trebizontian friends, found ſufficient em- 
ployment in providing for their own ſubſiſtence, 
and that of their numerous attendants. For ſeve- 


ral days they ravaged the neighbouring villages of 


the Colchians and Drillians; and while they cruelly 
haraſſed the enemies, they carefully reſpected the 
allies, of Trebizond. Their repeated de vaſtations 
at length deſolated the country immediately around 
them, ſo that the foraging parties could no longer 
ſet out and return on the ſame day; nor could 
they penetrate deep into the territory, without be- 
ing endangered by the nocturnal aſſaults of the Bar- 
barians. Theſe circumſtances rendered it neceſ- 
ſary for them to think of leaving Trebizond; on 
which account an aſſembly was convened to fix 
the day of their departure, and to regulate the 
mode and plan of their future journey *. 

In this important deliberation the ſoldiers very 


generally embraced the opinion of Antileon % 


33 Xenoph. 343, & ſeqq. | 
Thuria, 
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Thuria, who told them that, for his part, he was CHAP. 
already tired with packing up his baggage, march. 
ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and elf 
now wiſhed, after all his labours, to perform the tranſports 
remainder of the journey like Ulyſſes, and, ſtretched gm he 
out at his eaſe, to be carried aſleep ** into Greece. ail. 
That this pleaſing propoſal might be put in execu- b 
tion, Cheiriſophus ſailed to the Helleſpont, hop- 

ing to obtain ſhips from Anaxibius, who com- 
manded the Spartan fleet in that ſea. But in caſe 

ſuch a requeſt could not be conveniently granted, 

the ſoldiers determined to demand a few ſhips of 

war from the inhabitants of Trebizond, with which 

they intended to put to ſea, and to capture what- 

ever merchantmen they could meet with in the 
Euxine, in order to employ them as tranſports “. 

Several weeks elapſed without bringing any news Mean- 
of Cheiriſophus, or promiſing any hope of affiſt- while he 
. 34, Thus was Ulyſſes tranſported by the Phzatians, who placed 
him fleeping on the ſhore of Ithaca: 

wy "Os & woorr &y Im hon a4 Trovror aryorre; 
'  Karhioar uw Wary, &c. Odyſſ. xiit. 133. 
The beautiful images which the poet, in the ſame book, gives of 
the pleaſures of reſt, after immoderate labour, played about the fancy 
of Antileon ; | 
| Ka Ty moves ures ons Carpagoios exile. 
KIT 07 9 worry, v. 80. 
And again, The ſhip cut the waves with a rapidity which 
the flight of the ſwifteſt hawk could not accompany, carrying a man 
Os Ti pur a be h akyic bs xata oH 
Ardbe Ti r ναν¹⁰α⁴ε 0 T5 XUPAATE Thgw)* 
An Tors 'y aTgippay whey Mao pers tos' mural.” 


2 Xenoph, p. 343. 
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0 . ance from the Spartan admiral. Meanwhile the 
h—y—t Grecian, pirates, for they deſerve no better name, 
capture infeſted the Euxine fea. | Dexippus, the Lacedæ- 
chantmen monian, with a degree of pertidy worthy of his 


— commiſſion, betrayed his companions, and failed 
ir which off with the galley which he commanded “. But 
wen en. Polyerates, the Athenian, behaved with an ardour 
ck, &c, ad fidelity which even robbers ſometimes diſplay 
toCeraſus in their tranſactions with each other; and his ſuc- 
ceſsful diligence ſoon collected ſuch a number of 
veſſels as ſerved to tranſport to Ceraſus the aged, 
the infirm, the women and baggage ;| while the 
ſtrength of the army, conſiſting of men below forty 
years of age, reached the ſame place in three . 

march „ .. 


Tranſac- The colony of Ceraſus, or 2— Was de 
tions of lightfully ſituated near the ſea, among hills of eaſy 
at that aſcent, covered in every age with whole woods 
* of cherry- trees, from which, in all probability, the 
place derived its name ??. ' From thence the volup- 
tuous Lucullus, in the ſix hundred and eightieth 

year of Rome, firſt brought into Italy this delicious 

fruit, which ancient naturaliſts ſcarcely believed 

capable of thriving in an Italian ſky ; but which 

actually adorns the bleakeſt and moſt northern re- 


e Xenoph. p. 345 | 37 Xenoph. p. 349+ 
38 Tournefort, 


39 Kigarers ceraſus, ceriſe, cherry. For a ſimilar reaſon Tadmor 
in the deſart was called Palmyra, à paimic, the palm tree. Tournefort 


mentions it as the opinion of St, Jerom, that the place gave name to 
the fruit. The difference is not material. 


Sos 


o r 
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glons of our own iſland. At Ceraſus the Greeks G. 

remained ten days, diſpoſing of their booty, ſup- Q 
plying their wants, and reviewing the army, which 

ſtill amounted to eight thouſand: fix hundred men, 

the reſt having periſhed by fatigue, "ls cok ww 

ſickneſs “. 


Aſter this neceſſary delay, the leſs active portion They tra- 
again embarked, while the vigorous youth pur- 0 
ſued their journey through the romantic country _—_ 
of the Moſynzcians ; a barbarous, yet powerful cians 

tribe, who received their ſingular denomination 
from the wooden houſes, or rather towers, which 
they inhabited“; and which, either by chance or 
deſign, were ſcattered in ſuch a manner among the 

hills and vallies, that at the diſtance of eight miles, 
the villages could hear and alarm each other “. 
The army next proceeded through the dark and Chaly- 
narrow diſtrict of the Chalybians, who ſubſiſted by vians z 
the working of iron; and whoſe toilſome labours, | 
rugged mountains, and more rugged manners , 
muſt have formed a ſtriking contraſt with the ſmil- 
ing plains, the paſtoral life“, the innocent and 
hoſpitable character of their Tyberenian neigh- 
bours ; who treated the Greeks with every mark and Ty- 
of friendſhip and reſpect, and conducted them, enians. 
with attentive civility, to the city of Cotyora. 

It might be expected, that the army, having pign- 
reached the country of their friends and N ugg 


the camp, 


4 Xenopb. p. 349» 4! W 

4% Xenoph. p. 351. 43 Idem, p. 354. 

44 Dionyſius Periegetes 3 them by the epithet TOAvgowers | : 
abounding in hep, 
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CHAP. ſhould have been diſpoſed peaceably to enjoy the 
9 2 fruits of their paſt labours and dangers. If they 


were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to freſh hoſtili- 
ties from the warlike inhabitants of Paphlagonia 


Cotyorn. and Bithynia, they might have waited the arrival 


of ſhips from Sinope and Heraclea, or -from the 
Spartan admiral in the Helleſpont, who would 
either retain them in his own ſervice, or tranſport 
them to the Cherſoneſus, to Byzantium; and to other 
cities and territories, which, being lately conquered 
by Sparta, required the vigilant protection of brave 
and numerous garriſons. But it is more eaſy for 
men to repel the aſſaults of external violence, than 
to elude the effects of their own ungovernable 
paſſions. The Greeks were involved in real dan - 
ger, in proportion as they attained apparent ſe- 
curity. During the long courſe of their labo- 
rious journey, the terror of unknown Barbarians 
hanging over them, maintained their diſcipline and 
their union. But the air of a Grecian colony at 
once diſſolved both. They, who in the remote 
regions of the Eaſt had acted with one ſoul, and re- 
garded each other as brethren, again felt the un- 
happy influence of their provincial diſtinctions. 
The army was divided by ſeparate intereſts, as well 
as by partial attachments. Thoſe who had ac- 
quired wealth, deſired to return home to enjoy it. 
Thoſe who were deſtitute of fortune, longed to 
plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Barbarians. 
The commanders deſpiſed and deceived the troops; 
the troops clamoured againſt, and inſulted the 
commanders. Both were really in the wrong; 

and 
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and both ſuſpected and accuſed each other of ima- 
ginary crimes of which none were guilty. 

Xenophon, who, with wonderful addreſs, has 
juſtified himſelf from every reproach ® that can 
reflect either on his underſtanding or his heart, 
does not deny an imputation to which he was ex- 
poſed by diſcovering (ſome what, perhaps, unſea- 
ſonably) the juſt and extenſive views of a philoſo- 
pher. When he ſurveyed the ſouthern ſnores of 
the Euxine, covered in ancient times, as well as 
they are at preſent, with tall and majeſtic foreſt 
trees, admirably adapted to ſhip- building; when he 
conſidered the convenience of the harbours, and the 
productions of the neighbouring territory, conſiſt- 
ing in flax, iron, and every commodity moſt neceſ- 
ſary in raiſing a naval power, he was ambitious of 
eſtabliſhing a new ſettlement, which the numbers, 
the valour, and the activity of his followers, muſt 
ſoon render ſuperior to the other Grecian colonies 
on the Euxine, or perhaps in any part of Aſia. 
But this noble deſign, which might have proved 
ſo uſeful and honourable to the army, was blaſted 
by the mean Jealouſy of his enemies. Xenophon 
was" reproached with forming projects equally ro- 
mantic and dangerous; and accuſed of an inten- 
tion to keep the ſoldiers from home, that they 
might continue dependent on himſelf, and that he 
might increaſe his own 1 and fortune at the riſk 
of the AA ſafety “. 


« Xenoph, p. 367, 44 Idem, p. 359, & ſeqq- 
Q_ 4 The 
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The mutinous and diſtracted ſpirit of the troops 


. rendered all their future meaſures weak and waver- 


Sufferings 
of the 
Greeks i in 
their 
march 
through 


Bithynia. 


ing. The terror which they inſpired, and their 
wants, which it was neceſſary to ſupply, made 
them very unwelcome gueſts at Cotyora, Sinopẽ, 
and Heraclea, at which places they continued ſeve- 
ral months, under pretence of waiting for tranſ- 
ports, but meanwhile plundering the neighbouring 
country, laying the cities under contribution, and 


threatening them with burdens that exceeded their 


faculties. The inhabitants of Heraclea, while they 
affected to conſider thoſe unreaſonable demands, 
removed their effects from the villages, ſhut the 
gates of their city, and placed armed men on the 
walls. Cheiriſophus had by this time returned 
with veſſels from Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral, 
but not ſufficiently numerous to tranſport ſo, great 
an army. The ſoldiers thus diſappointed of their 
hopes, and diſcontented with their commanders, 
and with each other, raſhly undertook, in ſeparate 
bodies, the dangerous journey through Bithynia, a 
country extending two hundred miles from He- 
raclea to Byzantium, and totally inhabited, or 
rather waſted, by the Thynians, a Thracian tribe, 
the meſt cruel and inhoſpitable of the human race. 
In this expedition they loſt above a thouſand men; 
and the deſtruction muſt have been much greater, 
had not the generous activity of Xenophon ſea- 
ſonably led his own diviſion to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who had deſerted his ſtandard. Cheiriſophus 
was ſoon aiterwards killed by a medicine which he 
had taken in a fever. The ſole command de- 

a 7 volved 
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volved. on Xenophon ; not by appointment, but CHAP. 
by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the troops to his 
ſuperior mind. He at length taught them to de- AO 
feat the irregular fury of the Thynians; and, Cheiriſo- 
after taking many ſlaves, and much wich booty, bean 
conducted them in ſaſety to Chryſopolis , Which by Kens- 
is now known by the name of Scutari, go con- — ' 
ſidered as the Aſiatic ſuburb of Conſtantinople. um. 
The neighbourhood of a Grecian colony ſeemed The muti- 
infectious to the temper of the troops. At Byzan- ofthe 
tium their mutinous ſpirits were again thrown/into * — 
fermentation. Cleander, the governor of that afreſh at 
city, who had come down to meet them, narrowly — 
eſcaped death during the fury of a military ſedition. 
Their behaviour rendered them the objects of ter- 
ror to all the inhabitants of thoſe parts. The 
Lacedæmonians dreaded the aſſiſtance of ſuch dan- 
gerous allies; and the ſatrap Pharnabazus, alarmed 
for the ſafety: of his province, practiſed with Ana- 
xibius, who commanded in the Helleſpont, to al- 
lure them, hy fair promiſes, into Europe. Gained 
by the bribes of the Perſian, not only Anaxibius, 
but his ſucceſſor Ariſtarchus, made propoſals of 
advantage to the army, which he had not any in- 
tention to fulfil. The troops, enraged at this diſ- 
appointment, and ſtill more at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium, had they not been reſtrained 
by the wiſdom and authority of Xenophon, who, 


ſtruggling like a ſkilful pilot againſt the violence 


47 Xenoph. p. 277, & ſeqq. 


of 
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CHAP. of a tempeſt, provented the execution of a meaſure 
— which muſt have expoſed them to immediate dan- 


ger, and covered them with eternal infamy “. 
With tears and prayers, he conjured them ( not 


. to tarniſn, by the deſtruction of a Grecian city, 


— — 


the glory of a campaign ſignalized by ſo many 
illuſtrious victories over the Barbarians. What 
hopes of ſafety could they entertain, if, after unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempting to dethrone the king of Perſia, 
they ſhould provoke the reſentment of Sparta? 
Deſtitute as they were of friends, of money, of 
; ſubſiſtence, and reduced by their miſconduct to a 
handful of men, could they expect to inſult with 
impunity the two greateſt powers in the world? 
The experience of late years ought to correct their 
folly. They had ſeen that even Athens, in the zenith 
of her greatneſs, poſſeſſed of four hundred gallies, 
an annual revenue of a thouſand talents, and ten 
times that ſum in her treaſury; Athens, who com- 
manded all the iſlands, and occupied many cities 
both in Aſia and Europe, among which was By- 
zantium itſelf, the preſent object of their frantic 
ambition, had yielded to the arms of Sparta, whoſe 
authority was actually acknowledged in every part 
of Greece. What madneſs, then, for men in 
their friendleſs condition, a mixed aſſemblage of 
different nations, to attack the dominions of a 
people whoſe valour was irreſiſtible, and from 
whoſe vengeance it was impoſſible for them to fly, 
— flying from their country, and taking refuge 


4 Kenopb. p. 399, & ſeqq, 


. 
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among thoſe hoſtile Barbarians, from 1 for e nie 
near two years paſt, they had met with nothing — 
but cruelty, injuſtice, perſecution, and treachery ?” 

The ſeaſonable remonſtrances of Xenophon ſaved The - 
Byzantium ; but it is probable that neither the Pn 
weight of argument, nor the power of eloquence; 2 
would have long reſtrained the diſcontented and of Seuthes 
needy troops from attempting other enterpriſes of 


a ſimilar nature, if an opportunity had not ſortu- 


nately preſented itſelf of employing their danger 
ous activity in the ſervice of Seuthes, a bold and 
ſucceſsful adventurer of Lower Thrace. Mæſades, his vitory, 
the father of Seuthes, reigned over the Melan- 
deptans, the Thynians, and the Thranipfans, who. 
inhabited the European ſhores of the: Propontis 
and Euxine ſea. The licentious turbulence of 
his ſubjects compelled him to fly from his do- 
minions. He took reſuge with Medocus, king 
of the Odryſians, the moſt powerful tribe in Up- 
per Thrace, with whoſe family his own had long 
been connected by the ſacred ties of hoſpitality: 
Medocus kindly received, and generouſly enter- 
rained, the father; and, after his deceaſe, continued 
the ſame protection and bounty to his fon, Seuthes. 


But the independent ſpirit of the young prince dif- 


dained, as he expreſſes it, to live like a dog at an- 
other man's table. He deſired horſes and ſoldiers 
from Medocus, that he might acquire ſubſiſtence 
for himſelf. | His requeſt was granted; his incur- 
fions were ſucceſsful ; the terror of his name filled 
all the maritime parts of Thrace ; and there was 

reaſon 


— — — 
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reaſon to believe that if he could join the Grecian 


— forces to his own, he might eaſily. Tegan en 
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agreement 
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For this purpoſe he ſent to 3 Medo- 
ſades, a Thracian, who, underſtanding, the Greek 
language, uſually ſerved him as ambaſſador, , The 


terms of the treaty. were ſoon agreed on. Seuthes 
promiſed each ſoldier a Cyzicene (about eighteen 


ſhillings ſterling), - the captains two Cyzicenes, and 
the generals four, of monthly pay. The money, 
it was obſerved, would be clear gain, as they might 


ſubſiſt by plundering the country; yet ſuch of the 


booty as was not of a periſhable nature, Seuthes 
reſerved for himſelf, that by ſelling it in the mari- 
time towns, he might ee for the pay of his 
new auxilianes ?. | 
Having communicated IO 2 to * 
army, the Grecian commanders followed Medo- 
fades to the camp of Seuthes, which was diſtant 
about ſix miles from the coaſt of Perinthus, a city 
of conſiderable note in the ne ighbourhood of By- 
zantium. They arrived after ſun-ſet, but found 
the Barbarians awake and watchful. Seuthes him- 
ſelf was poſted in a ſtrong tower ; horſes ready 
bridled ſtood at the gate ; large fires blazed at, a 
diſtance, while the camp itſelf, was concealed in 


darkneſs ; precautions, however ſingular, yet ne- 


ceſſary againſt the Thynians, who were deemed, 


of all men, the moſt dangerous enemies in the 


& Xenoph, p. 393, & ſeqq. 50 Idem ibid. 
| night, 
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night. The Greeks were permitted to enter. 


Seuthes received them with ruſtic hoſpitality z be- 


fore entering on buſineſs, challenged them to 
drink in large horns full of wine; then confirmed 
the promiſes of his ambaſſador; and ſtill farther 
allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving, be- 
ſides the ſtipulated pay, lands and cattle, and an 
advantageous eſtabliſhment on the ſea-ſhore. 


Next day the Grecian army joined the camp of The ary 


their new maſter. The commanders were again 
entertained with a copious feaſt, in which Seuthes 
diſplayed all his magnificence. . After ſupper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup went 
briſkly round, and the whole aſſembly were diſ- 
ſolved in merriment. But Seuthes knew how far 
to indulge, and when to reſtrain, the joys of feſ- 
tivity. Without allowing his revels to diſturb the 
ſtillneſs of the night, he roſe with a martial ſhout, 
imitating a man who avoided a javelin; and 
then addreſſing the Grecian captains without 
any ſign of intoxication, deſired them to have their 
men ready to march in a few hours, that the ene- 
my, who were as yet unacquainted with the power- 
Ful reinforcement which he had received, might be 
taken unprepared, and conquered by ſurpriſe wa 
The camp was in motion at midnight; it was 
the middle of winter, and the ground was in many 
parts covered with a deep ſnow. But the Thra- 
cians, clothed in ſkins of foxes, were well prepared 


x for ſuch nocturnal expeditions, The Greeks ſuf- 


$1 Xenoph. p. 406, & ſeqq. · 
fered 


joins his 


Conjun& 
expedi- 
tions of 
the Greeks 
and Thra« 
cians. 
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cnA?. fered much? by che cold; but the rapidity of 
wi their march, animated by the certain proſpect of 
ſucceſs; made them forget their ſufferings. Where- 

ever they arrived, the villages were attacked and 
plundered, the houſes were burned, many captives 

and cattle were taken, and the ravages of that 

bloody night ſufficiently repreſent the uniform 
 Bytheaf. ſcene of cruelty, by which, in the courſe of a few 
e weeks, Seuthes compelled into ſubmiſſion the in- 
Greeks, habitants of that fertile and populous ſlip of land 
Seuthes that lies between the Euxine and Propontis. But 
bis beredi- the poſſeſſion of this territory, which formed the 
— moſt valuable portion of his hereditary dominions, 
could not ſatisfy his ambition. He turned his 

arms northwards, and over- ran the country about 
Salmydeſſus, a maritime city ſituate at the mouth 

bol a river of the ſame name, which flows from the 
'fonthern branch of mount Hæmus into a ſpa- 

cious bay of the Euxine. There the allied army 
repeated the ſame deſtructive havoc which they 

had already made in the ſouth; and avenged, by 

their cruel incurſions, the cauſe of violated hoſpi- 

tality; for the Barbarians of thoſe parts were ſo 

much accuſtomed to plunder the veſſels which were 

often ſnipwrecked on their ſhoaly coaſt, that they 


had diſtinguiſhed it by pillars, in the —_ of 


| „/ Fehrtin erat Sa ce 
Juri, ar re, Xx © C66 i Teig BY Yr Kat Tur EXATmur H 
ral gives aTIX4 70 ka ra-. There was much ſnow, and the 
cold ſo intenſe, that the water froze as they were carrying it 
to ſupper, and the wine in the veſſels. Many of the Greeks alſo 
loſt their ears and noſes, Xenoph. p. 408. | 


land- 
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End- marks, to prevent inteſtine quarrels, ien CHAP. 


taining the property of the ſpoil . ef 
In the ſpace of two months after his junRtion 
with the Greeks, Seuthes extended his poſſeſſions 
ſeveral days march from the ſea ; his numerous, 
but unſkilful enemies, fighting ſingly, were ſucceſ- 


ſively ſubdued; each vanquiſhed tribe encreaſed 


— 


His ſig- 


nal i — of 
titude. 


the ſtrength of his army; the Odryſians, allured by 


the hopes of plunder, flocked to his ſtandard, and 
the growing proſperity of his fortune, no longer 
requiring the ſupport, diſpoſed him to neglect the 
ſervices, of his Grecian auxiliaries“. The un- 
grateful levity of the Barbarian was encouraged by 
the perfidious counſels of his favourite Heraclides 


of Maronea, one of thoſe fugitive Greeks, who 


having merited puniſhment at home for their 
wickedneſs, obtained diſtinction abroad by their 
talents; men ſullied with every vice, prepared alike 


eſteem of foreigners by their valour and eloquence, 


their ſkill in war, and dexterity in negociation. 
Heraclides ſtrongly exhorted his maſter to defraud 
the Greeks. of their pay, and to deliver himſelf 


from their troubleſome importunities, by diſmiſſ- 
ing them from his ſervice. But the fears, rather 


than the delicacy of Seuthes, prevented him from 
* Cotaptying with this advice ; he loſt his honour 


ni 


* Nenoph, p. 408, 54 Idem, p. 414, & ſeqg. 
without 


to die or to deceive, and who having provoked | 
the reſentment. of their own countrymen by their 
intrigues and their audacity, often acquired the 
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| * without ſaving his money; and the Grecian gene- 

rals had an early opportunity to reproach his per- 

on. re. fidy and ingratitude, being ſoon called to engage 

turn to in a more honourable war“, kindled by the re- 

the krrice ſentment of Artaxerxes againſt the preſumption of 

country. the Spartans, who had ſo ſtrenuouſly i re the 
e run clin of Cyrus. | 


$$ wn. P · 427. 
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Tiſſaphernes makes War on the Greeks, by order of 


Artaxerxes.— Attacks the AMolian Cities, — Ex- 
Pedition of Thimbron. — He is ſuccezded by Der- 
cyllidas.— lis Treaty with Tiſſaphernes.—Age- 
filaus King of Sparta. — Cinadon's Conſpiracy.— 


Ageſilaus Commander f the Grecian Forces in 


Aa. — His Succeſ.— Tiſſaphernes ſucceeded by 


Titbrauſtes— Great Views of Ageſilaus.— War © 
rekindled in Greece. League againſt Sparta. * 


Campaign of Ae, in 8 His Death. 


T FO * raklr to the modeſty than to 
the judgment of Xenophon, that he has ex- 
cluded, from his general hiſtory of Grecian af- 
fairs, the account of an expedition, in which he 
himſelf - acted fo diſtinguiſhed a part, and which 
immediately occaſioned very important tranſactions 


both in Aſia and in Europe. After the downfal -. Aſa, by 


of Athenian greatneſs,” the Spartans were 'naturally 
expoſed to the Jealouſy and reſentment of Perſia, 
by their dominton in Greece, by their conqueſts 
on the coaſt of Aſia, by the pre-eminence of their 
naval Power, and eſpecially by their open participa- 
tion in the rebellious deſigns of Cyrus. The 
former circumſtances rendered their republic the 
Vor. III. R rival 
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rival of the king of Perſia ; but their co-opera- 


Aion vich an ambitious rebel rendered them the 


- 


Attacks 
the. Eolian 
cities . 


The Spar 
__y fend 


perſonal enemies of Artaxerxes. His reſolution 
to chaſtiſe their audacity was communicated to 
Tiſſaphernes, who, after haraſſing the retreat of 
the Greeks to the foot of the Carduchian moun- 
tains, beyond which he had not courage to follow 
them, returned with a powerful army towards 
Lower Aſia, to reſume the government of Caria, 
his hereditary province, as well as to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the rich ſpoils of Cyrus, beſtowed on him 
by the gratitude of his maſter, in return for his 
recent and ſignal ſervices againſt that dangerous 


pretender to the throne. 


Honoured with this magnificent preſent, Tiſ- 
ſaphernes was farther entruſted with executing the 
vengeance of the great king againſt the Spartans. 
Without any formal declaration of war, which the 
late hoſtilities in the Eaſt ſeemed to render un- 
neceſſary, he attacked the Zolian cities; the 
ſatrap Pharnabazus readily entered into his views, 
and zealouſly concurred with all his meaſures. The 
Lacedzmonian garriſon, ſupported by the townſ- 
men, defended themſelves with their uſual courage, 
earneſtly ſoliciting, however, a reinforcement from 
home, which might enable them to reſiſt and to 
ſurmount ſuch, an unexpected danger. 

On this important occaſion, the Spartan ſenate 
and aſſembly were not * to the WN of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. be iii. Þ» 480. Diodor. Sieut. 1. lad. 
p 416. 


their 
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their garriſons, or to the hopes of their ZEohan 
allies. They immediately levied a body of five 


thouſand Peloponneſian troops, and demanded a 


conſiderable ' ſupply from the Athenians. The 


latter ſent them three hundred horſemen, who 
having ſerved under the thirty tyrants, were cheer- 
fully ſacrificed to this dangerous duty by the par- 


tiſans of the new democracy. The command of 


the joint forces was entruſted to the Spartan Thim- 
bron, who had orders“, as ſoon as he arrived in 
Zolis, to take into pay the Greeks who had en- 
gaged in the expedition of Cyrus, and who were 
actually employed in the diſhonourable ſervice of 


an ungrateful Barbarian. The mean and perfidious 


behaviour of Seuthes, who, in his new character 
of prince, ſtill retained his original manners of a 
Thracian robber, rendered the propoſal of joining 


Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, who 


conducted to the Lacedzmonian ftandard fix thou- 
fand men, the venerable remains of an army ex- 
hauſted and ennobled by unexampled toils *, and 
unexampled and unimitated * perſeverance. 

Having received this powerful reinforcement, 
Thimbron opened the campaign againft the lieu- 
tenant of Artaxerxes, at the diſtance of two years 
after Cyrus had marched from Epheſus to diſpute 
the crown of Perſia, The firſt impreſſions of the 
Grecian arms were attended with confiderable ſuc- 


* Xenoph, Hellen. p. 550. Diodor. p. 416. 
3 Xenoph. Anabaſ, 1. vii. p. 427. 


4 In the whole compaſs of hiitory, ancient and modern, where do 


we find a parallel, any thing ſimilar or ſecond ? 
R 2 N ceſs. 


Thimbron 
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campaign 
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ceſs; 
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CHAP. ceſs. Thimbron took, or regained, the towns of 
Won Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halifarnia, Myrina, Cyme, 
fails in the and Grynium. But the walls of Lariſſa, a ſtrong 
Lara city in the Troade, defied his aſſault ; the vigilant 
garriſon baffled all his contrivances for depriving 

them of freſh water; and, . aſſiſted by the in- 
habitants of the place, made a vigorous ſally, re- 

pelled the beſiegers, and burned or demoliſhed 


their works. 


recalled Nothing but continual ation, and an uninter- | 

Mm rupted career of victory, could reſtrain the licen- 

tious paſſions of the troops, compoſed of a motley _ 

aſſemblage from ſo many different, and often hoſtile 

communities. Their ſeditious ſpirit rendered them 

formidable to each other, and to the Greeks of 

Aſia. Their rapacity ſpared not the territories of 

the Lacedzmonian allies, who loudly complained 

to the ſenate, aſcribing the violence of the troops 

to the weakneſs of the general. In conſequence of- 

this repreſentation, Thimbron was recalled and 

„ difgraced*, and the command, for which he ſeemed 

is fucceed- ſo ill qualified, was beſtowed on Dercyllidas, a 

eyilidas z man fertile in reſources, who could often vary his 

conduct without changing his principles; who 

knew when to relax, and when to enforce the diſ- 

cipline of the camp, and who, to the talents of an 

able general, added the reputation of being the 

who ad. beft engineer of his times. By a judicious direc- 

with equal tion of the machines of war which he invented, or 

avitity the improved, Dercyllidas overcame the obſtinacy of 
war and 


peace, l 4 Xenoph. p. 481. 
Lariſſa; 
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Lariſſa; and in the ſpace of eight days, reduced CHA p. 
eight other cities in the province of Pharnabazus. * er _A - 
The rapidity of his conqueſts recommended him 

to- the Spartan ſenate, and his moderate uſe of 
victory endeared him to the Aſiatic colonies. He 

leſſened their taxes, encouraged their induſtry, 

heard their complaints with candour, 'and decided 

their differences with the moſt impartial juſtice. 
Diſdaining the cruel example of his predeceſſors, 

he impoſed not any arbitrary exactions on the 
peaceful citizens and huſbandmen ; and left the 
maintenance of his troops ſhould prove burden- 

ſome to the allies and ſubjects of Sparta, he fixed 

his winter-quarters in Bithynia, where the valour 

of Xenophon and his followers had lately ſpread 

the terror of the Grecian name. 

Early in the ſpring, commiſſioners were Er Commiſe 
from Sparta to inſpect the affairs of Aſia, and to l 
prorogue, for another year, the authority of Der- Sparta to 
cyllidas, provided their obſervations and inquiries is aue. 
confirmed the very favourable accounts that had — 
been given of his adminiſtration. On their arrival xcv, * 
at Lampſacus, where the army was then aſſembled, C- 7. 
they viſited the camp, and aſſured the ſoldiers, 
that the magiſtrates of the republic as much ap- 
proved their conduct in the laſt, as they had con- 
demned it in the preceding, year. A captain, ex- 
preſſing the ſenſe of the multitude, replied, that 
the different behaviour of the troops, now and 
formerly, was yet leſs different than the characters 
of Thimbron and Dercyllidas. This teſtimony of 


military EN was equally flattering to the 
R 3 general, 
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ed him, that the inhabitants of the Thracian Cher- 
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general, and ſatisfactory to the commiſſioners 5 
who afterwards, at his requeſt, viſited the neigh- 
bouring towns of olis and Tonia, and found them 
in a condition extremely happy and flouriſhing *. 

Before taking leave of Dercyllidas, they acquaint- 


ſonefus had lately ſent to Sparta an embaſly, re- 
queſting aſſiſtance againſt the fierce Barbarians 
who inhabited the adjoining territory ; and that, 
ſhould circumſtances permit him to afford pro- 
tection to thoſe induſtrious and diſtreſſed Greeks, 
he would perform a ſignal ſervice to the ſtate. 
The inactivity of Tiſſaphernes, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful army which he had con- 
ducted from Upper Aſia, ſtill expected further re- 
inforcements from the Eaſt, encouraged the Gre- 
cian general to undertake this uſeful and meri- 
torious enterpriſe. The Cherſoneſus was one of 


the moſt fertile * and beſt cultivated ſpots in the 
ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles in 


length, and fifteen in breadth, it contained eleven 
rich and flouriſhing cities, and ſeveral commo- 


dious harbours. The fields, producing the moſt 


valuable grains, were interſperſed and adorned 
with delightful plantations and orchards, as well as 
with lawns and meadows, ſtored with all forts of 


_ uſeful cattle. Had this beautiful country enjoyed 


an inſular form, its happineſs would have been 
complete; but a neck of land, thirty-ſeven fur- 
Jongs in breadth, joined it to the territories of the 


5 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iii, p. 487. 
| © Hagpegerarm xai uff. Xenoph. p. 488. | 
| fierceſt 
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ferceſt tribes in Thrace. The troops of Dercyl- 
lidas could eaſily have repelled their inroads. They 
might have puniſhed their cruelty by deſtroying 
their miſerable villages in the open country ; but 


the Barbarians would have found a ſecure refuge in 
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their woods and mountains, and whenever the 


army was withdrawn, would have again poured 
down on the helpleſs Cherſoneſus with their native 
fury, heightened by revenge. Dercyllidas afforded 
a more uſeful aſſiſtance to thoſe unhappy Greeks; 
and employed i in their defence, not the courage, 
but the labour, of his ſoldiers. With inceſſant 


| toil, begun in the ſpring, and continued almoſt to 


the autumn, they formed a ſtrong wall acroſs the 
iſthmus ; the ſpace was marked out, and the la- 


' bour diſtinctly apportioned to the ſeparate com- 


munities from which the army had been levied; 
and the ſpur of emulation was ſharpened by the 


incitement of gain, the general in perſon ſuperin- 


tending the work, and beſtowing rewards (laviſhly 
furniſhed by the wealthy . on the moſt 
diligent and deſerving . 


Dercyllidas had ſcarcely returned from this em- 
ployment, juſtly ennobled by its utility, when the 
combined forces of Pharnabazus and Tiſſaphernes 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Epheſus. The 
general collected his whole ſtrength in order to 
give them battle; the European ſoldiers diſplayed 
a noble ardour for action; but the inhabitants of 
the Aſiatic coaſt, who had e to his ſtandard, 


7 Xenoph. p 428. ö 
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were intimidated by the ſight of an enemy whote 


8 1 far exceeded their own, This panic might 


have proved fatal, had not the troops of T iſſa- 
phernes felt the terror which they inſpired. They 
recollected the bravery of the ten thouſand who 
had accompanied Cyrus ; they perceived that the 
forces with whom they now. had to contend ex- 
ceeded that number; but they did not reflect that 
the army of Dercyllidas was ſwelled by the de- 
generate Greeks of olis and Ionia, whoſe minds 
had been enfeebled and degraded by a long ſeries 
of oppreſſion. The cowardice of the Perſians en- 
gaged Tiſſaphernes, much againſt the inclination 
of Pharnabazus, to propoſe a conference; the 
cowardice of the Ionians engaged Dercyllidas to 
accept the propoſal. Hoſtilities were thus ſuſ- 
pended; mutual hoſtages were given; overtures 
of peace were made; and meſſengers were diſ- 
patched for inſtructions to the Spartan e. 
and to the court of Perſia. 


The deſign of Tiſſaphernes, however, was only 
to gain time by amuſing the enemy. The moſt 
- ſolemn oaths and engagements had long loſt their 
power over his perfidious mind. He treacherouſly 
watched an opportunity to renew the war, waiting 
with 1mpatience for the promiſed reinforcements 
from the Eaſt, and eſpecially for the equipment of 
a fleet, which Artaxerxes was preparing, with 
ſilence and celerity, in the ports of Phcenicia. 
Theſe ſecret preparations were communicated to 
the Spartan magiſtrates by the patriotiſm of He- 
rodas, a Syracuſan, who, animated by the love of 


Greece, 
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Spartans were alarmed with the danger, indignant wyms 


at the treachery of Tiſſaphernes, and perhaps diſ- 
pleaſed with the too eaſy credulity of their general. 
But the death of king Agis had given them, in 
the perſon of their firſt magiſtrate, a commander 
who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has far 
ſurpaſſed him in renown. - 


The deſtructive expedition againſt the Eleans Agios 


declared 


was the laſt exploit of the long and warlike reign king of 


of Agis. 
his ſon Leotychides, whoſe legitimacy, the levity 
or the guilt of his mother Timea had expoſed to 
Juſt ſuſpicion. But this late avowal of a ſucceſſor, 
whom he had ſo long diſowned, did not ſatisfy the 
partiſans of Ageſilaus, who was the brother of Agis 
on the ſide of his father Archidamus, but younger 
by many years, being born of a different mother, 
and failing Leotychides, the neareſt heir to the 
throne. Under a diminutive and 1gnoble form, 


Ageſilaus concealed a vigorous and fervid mind, 


a manly elevation of character, a generous ambi- 
tion of ſoul. Theſe reſpectable qualities, adorned 
by the milder virtues of modeſty, candour, con- 
deſcenſion, and unlimited complaiſance for his 
friends, early attracted the notice, and merited the 


eſteem, of the firſt names of Sparta; and of none 


more than Lyſander, who, as his perſonal hopes 
of grandeur were blaſted by the univerſal jealouſy 
and reſentment that had been juſtly excited in 
Sparta againſt his oſtentatious abuſe of power, con- 
fined all his projects of ambition to the aggrandiſe- 
ment 


On his death-bed he acknowledged for Sparta. 
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CHAP. ment of his favourite. That eloquence and ad- 
Ly—— dreſs *, which would have been ineffectual if em- 


ployed for himſelf, ſucceeded in behalf of another ; 
and by the influence and intrigues of Lyſander, ſtill 
more than by the ſtrong claims of juſtice and of 
merit, Ageſilaus was declared ſucceſſor to the 
vacant throne; and at the diſtance of about two 
years, commander in chief of the Greek forces in 
Aſia ; an office leſs ſplendid in name than that of 
king of Sparta, but carrying with it more ſub- 
ſtantial authority... 

In the interval of theſe ſucceſſive honours, he 
approved his attentive vigilance in the ſervice of 
the republic, of which the ſafety, and even the 
exiſtence, was endangered by a daring and bloody 
conſpiracy. A youth named Cinadon, diſtin- 
guiſhed above his companions by extraordinary 
ſtrength and agility, was not leſs conſpicuous for 
undaunted courage and ambition. Deſcended-of 
an obſcure family, Cinadon felt and regretted the 


mortifying partiality of the government under 


8 The partiſans of Leotychides, in pleading. his ' cauſe before 
the aſſembly, alledged an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to 
beware of a lame reign. This pointed at Ageſilaus, who limped 
in walking. But Lyſander, by one of thoſe ready and unex- 

turns, which often decide the reſolutions of numerous 
aſſemblies, directed the battery of the oracle againſt Leoty- 
chides, aſſerting, that it was the lameneſs of the title only which 
Apollo muft have had in view, fince it was a matter indifferent 
to the gods whether the Spartan kings walked gracefully ; but a 
matter of high importance whether they deſcended from Her- 
cules, the ſon of Jupiter, or Alcibiades, an Athenian profligate 
and exile. Com. Piut. in Ageſil, & Lyſand. & Xenoph. Agęſil. 
Panegyr. & Hellen. I. iii. p. 493. 


which 
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which he lived. His pride was deeply wounded CHAP. 


XXVII. 


with the reflection, that whatever abilities his 


youth might promiſe, and his manhood mature, 
the unfortunate circumſtances of his birth muſt 
forever exclude him from the principal dignities of 
the ſtate, which circulated- among a few Spartan 
families, without the poſſibility of being extended 
beyond that very limited ſphere. The warmth of 


his character, and the impetuoſity of his paſſions, - 


prompted him to ſeek juſtice and revenge: nor 
was his blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by the 
means; however atrocious, that muſt lead to this 
favourite end. He communicated the horrid deſign 
to men of his own, and of an inferior condition, 
exaggerating their cruel oppreſſion under a ſtern 
ariſtocracy, which he contraſted with the mild 
equality of the neighbouring communities; and per- 
haps aſſerting, that if they muſt ſubmit to a maſter, 
it would be better to have one than many; that even 
the ſubjects of a monarchy enjoyed greater equality 
and liberty than the members of the Spartan re- 
public ?, ſince the former all equally participated 
in thoſe preferments and honours, to which not 
only the ſlaves, the Helots, and freedmen, but 
the whole body of the Lacedzmonian people, 
| were forbidden to aſpire. After this general repre- 
ſentation, he neglected not, what was more ef- 
fectual and important, to arraign the arrogance 


9 This language I have often heard from the ſubjef#s of a 
modern republic, whoſe citizens are not more remarkable for 


their firmneſs in maintaining power, than for their moderation in 


exerciſing its 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and cruelty of particular ſenators, and to inflame 


and domeſtic foes ; nor did he forget to encourage 


them all with the certain proſpect of ſucceſs, by 
contraſting their own ſtrength and numbers with 


the weakneſs of an enemy, who might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by furpriſe *?. 

The time for action approached,” and the author 
of the conſpiracy commanded his affociates to ſtay 


at home that they might be ready at a call. Age- 


filaus; meanwhile, performed the accuſtomed vows 
and facrifices for the ſafety of the republic; the 

rance of the entrails announced ſome dread- 
ful and concealed danger; a ſecond victim was 
Nain, and the ſigns were i ſtill more unfavourable ; 
but after examining the third ſacrifice, the prieſt 
exclaimed, «© We ſeem, O Ageſilaus! to be in 
the midſt of our enemies.” Soon afterwards, a 
perſon, whoſe name has not been thought worthy 
of record, denounced Cinadon to the magiſtrates, 
as guilty of a treaſonable deſign, of which he had 


endeavoured to render himſelf an accomplice. 
When the informer was deſired to explain his de- 
claration more fully, he told them, that Cinadon 


having conducted him to the great ſquare of the 
city, which being deſtined for the public aſſembly 
and the market, was the uſual place of rendezvous, 
deſired him to count the number of Spartans whom 
he ſaw in that ſpacious reſort. That he counted 
the king, the ephori, the ſenators, and about forty 


10 Xenoph, Hellen. I, iii. P- 493» & leqq« 
others, 
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others, and then aſked: Cinadon, for what purpoſe, CHAP: 
he had required him to take that ſeemingly uſeleſs Cu 
trouble? Becauſe, replied the conſpirator, I reckon 
the Spartans to be-enemies, and all the reſt, whoſe 
great numbers you behold in the market-place, to 
be friends. Nor does this proportion apply to 
Sparta only ; in the farms and villages adjacent to 
the city, we ſhall in each houſe and family have 
one enemy, the maſter, but all the ſervants will be 
our friends. Cinadon then acquainted: him with 
the object and cauſe of the conſpiracy, which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude, and 
which was ſoon to be communicated to the ſlaves, 
peaſants, and the whole body of Lacedzmonian 
people, whoſe animoſity againſt the Spartans was 
too violent to be concealed. That the greateſt 
part of the conſpirators, being trained for war, had 
arms in their hands; that the ſhops of the ar- 
mourers, the tools of thoſe artificers who wrought 
in metal, wood, and ſtone, and even the inſtru- 
ments of agriculture, might furniſn ſuch weapons 
to the reſt, as would fully anſwer the puoi 
againſt unarmed men. 

This alarming intelligence rouſed the activity, Addivity 
without ſhaking the firmneſs, of the Spartan ma- 3 
giſtrates. It would have been imprudent to ſeize de Spar- 
Cinadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted. giſtrates. 
with the extent of his reſources, and the number 
of his affociates. On pretence of the public 
ſervice, they contrived to ſend him to Aulon (for 
in ſimilar expeditions they had often employed his 
ready arm and enterpriſing valour), that he might 


ſeize, 
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ſeize; in that licentious city, and bring within the 


— reach of juſtice, ſeveral daring violators of the 


Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful 


woman, who corrupted the manners of young and 


old. The ſenate prepared waggons for convey- 
ing the priſoners, and furniſhed every thing neceſ- 


ſary for the journey. A body of choſen horſemen 


Cinadon 
and his 
accom- 
lices 
eized and 
puniſhed. 


was appointed to accompany Cinadon, who ſet out 
without {yſpeCting that this long train of prepara - 
tion waFdeſtined againſt himſelf alone. But no 
ſooner had he reached a proper diſtance from the 
city, than he was ſeized as a traitor, and compelled, 
by the terror of immediate death, to denounce his 
accomplices. Their names were ſent to the ſenate, 
who inſtantly ſecured their perſons. Cinadon, 


Tiſamenus, a prieſt, and the other leaders of the 


conſpiracy, were ſcourged through the city, gored 
with inſtruments of torture, and _ reheved by 
death. 

The raſh enterpriſe of Cinados ſtill filled the 
Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was con- 
veyed of the formidable preparations of Artaxer- 
xes, againſt whom the perſuaſive influence of Ly- 
ſander encouraged them to employ the great and 
ſolid, but as yet unknown abilities, of their young 
and warlike prince. Since the reign of Agamem- 
non, Ageſilaus was the firſt Grecian king who led 
the united forces of his country to make war in 
Aſia ; and his expedition, though not leſs im- 


Wn Ayoyur Y winver T1 Y,, C n nanny per aeyero avreh. 
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portant than the exploits of the ſons of Atreus CHAP: 
and Achilles, is much inferior of renown ; becauſe wag | 
the panegyric of Xenophon, warm and ſplendid* 
as it 1s, even beyond the uſual colour of his com- 
poſitions, muſt yet, like all the works of man, be 
for ever eclipſed by the luſtre of the Iliad, But 
the conqueſts of Ageſilaus, however different in 
fame, yet ſurpaſſed m misfortune, the war of 
Troy. Both were pernicious to the intereſts of 
Greece; but of the two, the victories of Ageſilaus 
proved the moſt fatal, not indeed in their imme- 
diate, but in their remote conſequences. 
In the ſpring of the year three hundred and 12 
ninety- ſix before Chriſt, he left Sparta, with three — 8 
thouſand Lacedæmonian freedmen, and a body of ay ih 
foreign troops, amounting to ſix thouſand, chiefly rity. 
collected from the confederate cities of Pelopon- - 
neſus. Since the irregular and unjuſtifiable con- | 8 
duct of Agis, in his unfortunate expedition againſt 
Argos, the Spartan kings were uſually attended in 
the field by a council of ten ſenators, whoſe con- 
currence was held neceſſary in all public meaſures. 
| Ageſilaus demanded a council, not of ten, but of 
| thirty Spartans : a refined ſtroke of policy, which | | 
| ſtrongly indicates that artful dexterity with which, | 
= during a long adminiſtration, he uniformly pro- | 
, moted the views of his intereſt and ambition. By 
augmenting the number of the council, he di- 
n miniſhed its importance. Each member, poſ- 
ſeſſing leſs weight and influence, felt himſelf leſs 
concerned in the honour of the body ; and the 
whole were more eaſily ſwayed and governed by 
t | "0 the 
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the king. Lyſander alone, whoſe name in Aſia 


ass illuſtrious or terrible, rivalled for a while the 


—— eee 
—— — — — — — 
. - 


power of Ageſilaus. But the colleagues of Ly- 
ſander were the firſt to diſpute his pretenſions, and 
to controul his authority. Ageſilaus availed him- 
ſelf of their envy, and liſtened too eaſily to the 
dictates of ſelfiſhneſs, in humbling the arrogance 
of a rival who had been the chief author of his 
own greatneſs. By thwarting the meaſures. of 
Lyſander, by denying his requeſts, by employing 
him in offices unbecoming his dignity **, he 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of thoſe by 
whom he had been ſo long feared. This ungene- 
rous treatment of a benefactor, as well as the aſpir- 
ing pride of the benefactor himſelf, which could 
excite ſuch black ingratitude in an otherwiſe virtu- 
ous breaſt, doubly prove the inſtability of friend- 
ſhip between ambitious minds. After a diſgrace- 
ful rupture, which ended in an affected reconcilia- 
tion, Lyſander was ſent by Ageſilaus and his 
council to command the Lacedzmonian ſquadron 
in the Helleſpont, an inactive and ſubordinate 
ſervice, in which he could not expect an oppor- 
tunity of performing any thing worthy of his ancient 
fame. He returned, therefore, in a few months 
to Sparta, covered with diſgrace, enraged by diſ- 
appointment, and vowing implacable revenge 
* the cruel ingratitude of * friend, which 


1 Lyſander was known in the Eaſt as a conqueror; Agefilaus 


made him a commiſſary. Vid. Plut. in Ageſil. & Lyſand. & 
Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. p- 497. 1 


he 
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he felt more deeply than the injuſtice of all his — 4 


enemies together. — 
Ageſilaus fixed his head- quarters at Epheſus, s Donny 


place recommended by its centrical ſituation, as phernes, 
the moſt convenient rendezvous for the recruits | 
which flocked to his ſtandard from every part of 
the coaſt; at the ſame time that ſuch a ſtation en- 
abled him to conceal from the enemy which of their 
provinces was the intended object of his invaſion. 
Thither Tiſſaphernes ſent an embaſſy, demanding 
the reaſon of ſuch mighty preparations. Ageſilaus 
replied, «© That the Greeks-in Aſia might en- 
Joy the ſame liberty with their brethren in Europe.” 
The meſſengers of Tiſſaphernes had orders to de- 
clare, that the king was inclined to acknowledge 
the ancient freedom and independence of the 
Grecian colonies; that the report of his hoſtile 
intentions againſt either them or the mother- 
country was totally void of foundation; and that, 
in conſequence of the recent tranſactions between 
Tiſſaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambaſſadors might 
ſhortly be expected from Suſa, impowered to ratify ß 
a firm and laſting peace between Artaxerxes and 
the Greeks. Until this deſirable work ſhould be 
completed, Tiſſaphernes earneſtly deſired a con- 
tinuation of the truce, which, on his ſide, he was 
ready to ſeal by whatever formalities Agefilaus 
thought proper to require. The Spartan king 
frankly avowed his ſuſpicions of treachery ; yet 
being unwilling to embroil his country in an un- 
neceſſary war, he diſpatched Dercyllidas, with two 
members of the Spartan council, to renew his late 
Vor, III. 8 engage 
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CHAP. engagements with Tifſaphernes. The perfidious 
— ſatrap ſwore and deceived for the laſt time. No 
ſooner had he received the long- expected auxili- 
aries from the Eaſt, than he commanded Ageſilaus 
to leave Epheſus, and to evacuate the coaſt of 
Aſia; if he delayed to comply, the weight of the 
Perſian arms would enforce obedience. The 
prudent, or pious Spartan, while his friends were 
alarmed with this unexpected declaration, aſſumed 
an unuſual gaiety of countenance, obſerving, that 
he rejoiced to commence the war under ſuch fa- 
vourable auſpices, ſince the treachery of Tiſſapher- 
nes muſt render the gods his enemies. 
— Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the inſidi- 
of Ageſi- Ous arts of the ſatrap, with equal, but more in- 
us. nocent- addreſs. It was induſtriouſſy given out, 
that he intended to march into the province of 
Caria, the favourite reſidence of Tiſſaphernes, 
which was adorned by his voluptuous parks and 
palaces, and ſtrengthened by a fortreſs, the re-- 
poſitory of his treaſures. The intervening cities 
were ordered to mend the roads, to furniſh a 
market, and to prepare every thing moſt neceſſary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tiſſa- 
phernes, not doubting that Caria was the intended 
ſcene of war, eſpecially as the mountainous nature 
of that province rendered it improper for horſe, in 
which the Greeks were very poorly provided, en- 
camped with his own numerous cavalry in the 


Ile defeats plains of the Meander, in order to intercept the 
the Per 


fans, and Paſſage of the enemy. But Ageſilaus having poſted 
lunders a ſufficient garriſon in — left that city, and 
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curning to the north, advanced by rapid marches 
into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which rewarded 


the active diligence of his ſoldiers. The ſelfiſh 
fatrap was unwilling to relieve the province of 
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Pharnabazus, by weakening the defence of his 


own; and accordingly remained inactive on the 
fruitful banks of the Meander, whoſe winding 
ſtream ſkirts the northern frontier of Caria, ſtill 
ſuſpecting an invaſion of the Greeks from Epheſus 
and the neighbouring ſea-ports. During the 
greateſt part of the fummer Ageſilaus ravaged 
Phrygia; the Barbarians were ſhamefully defeated 
in ſeveral rencounters; at length they ceaſed to 
reſiſt his arms; nor attempted even to haraſs his 
retreat, when having gratified the juſt reſentment 
of his country, he returned, loaded with ſpoil, to 
winter in Epheſus '*, 

In the Phrygian expedition, Ageſilaus ſhared, 
and ſurpaſſed the toils of the meaneſt ſoldier, 
from whom he refuſed to be diſtinguiſhed by his 
dreſs, his food, or his accommodations, by day 


or night. The inactive ſeaſon of the year was moſt 


diligently and uſefully employed. Epheſus and 
the neighbouring towns glowed with the ardour of 
military preparation. The Phrygian wealth was 
employed to urge the hand of induſtry. Shields, 
ſpears, ſwords, and helmets, filled every ſhop, 
and crowded every magazine. The inhabitants of 
the country were allured by great rewards to form 
their beſt horſes to the diſcipline of the field; and 


33 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iii. p. 498, & ſeqq, 
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the * citizens were exempted from the ſer- 


ccc of the enſuing campaign, upon condition only 


Ageſilaus 
prepares 


for the 


enſuin 
campaign. 
Olymp. 
xcvi. 2. 
A. C. 395. 


that they furniſhed a horſeman, properly equipped, 
to perform their vicarious duty. The veteran 
ſoidiers, as well as the new levies, were daily exer- 
ciſed within the walls of Epheſus, in thoſe martial 
amuſements which repreſented a faithful image, 
and which formed the beſt ſchool, of war. Age- 
filaus often condeſcended to diſpute the prize of 
valour or dexterity ; his popular manners endeared 


him to the troops; the ſuperiority of his talents 


commanded their willing obedience; they vied with 
each other in loyalty to their prince; they vied in 
gratitude to the gods with their prince himſelf, 
who, as often as he obtained the crown of victory, 
dedicated the honourable reward in the admired 
temple of Epheſian Diana. What then (adds 


a a ſoldier, a philoſopher, and a man of piety) 


might not be expected from troops who delighted 
in the exerciſe of war, reſpected their general, 
and revered the gods?“ 

The expectation of Xenophon, whe beheld the 
intereſting ſcenes at Epheſus, which he has inimi- 
tably deſcribed, was fully gratified by the ſucceſs of 
the enſuing campaign. Agreeably to the annual 
revolution of offices in the Lacedzmonian re- 
public, a commiſſion of thirty Spartans was ſent 
early in the ſpring to ſupply the place of Lyſander 
and his colleagues. Among the members of this 
pew council Ageſilaus diſtributed the various de- 


14 Xenoph, Panegyr. Ageſil. 
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yeteran army who had ſerved under 3 Xe- 
nocles was appointed to conduct the cavalry. 
Mygdo commanded the Aſiatic levies; Scythes, 
the Lacedæmonian freedmen; for himſelf, as his 
peculiar care, the general reſerved the faithful and 
warlike body of Peloponneſian allies, choſen from 
the flower and vigour of many flouriſhing re- 
publics. With a view to encourage his ſoldiers 
before taking the field, he ordered the Phrygian 
priſoners to be brought forth, ſtripped, and ex- 
poſed to ſale. The Greeks viewed with contempt 
the delicate whiteneſs of their ſkins, their flaccid 
muſcles, their awkward motions, their ſhapeleſs 
forms, their unwieldly corpulence, and the effe- 
minate ſoftneſs of their whole perſons. Such an 
enemy . they conſidered as nothing ſuperior to an 
army of women“. 


Ageſilaus had declared, that he would be no 


longer ſatisfied with ravaging the extremities, but 
was determined to attack the center, of the Perſian 
power, Tiſſaphernes, fearful of being deceived 
by a ſecond feint, again conducted his ſquadrons 
to the banks of the Meander, and reinforced with 


the flower of his infantry the garriſons of Caria, 


which (as the contrary had been induſtriouſly re- 
ported) he concluded to be the main object of ap- 
proaching hoſtilities, But the Spartan was too 
able a general to repeat the ſame game. On this 
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GARE» occaſion, therefore, he carried into execution the 
— deſign which had been made public, marched to- 
wards the royal city of Sardis, and ravaged the 
adjoining territory without oppoſition. He had 
acquired much valuable booty, and ſhaken the 
fidelity of the Lydians, before any enemy appeared 
to reſiſt his progreſs. That reſiſtance, which was 
made too late, proved ineffectual. After ſeveral 
ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, he defeated the Perſians in a 
general engagement on the banks of the Pactolus, 
ſurrounded, and took, their camp, in which, befide 
other riches, he found ſeventy talents of ſilver. 
— of He likewiſe expected to have taken the unrelenting 
nes. © enemy of the Greeks, the perfidious Tiſſaphernes; 
but that crafty traitor, ſuſpecting the event of the 
battle, had thrown himſelf, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, within the ſtrong walls of Sardis, 
where his cowardice continued to reſide, diſplaying 
the inglorious pride of pomp and luxury, while 
the provinces of Artaxerxes fell a prey to the 
hoſtile invader. The time of his puniſhment, 
however, was now arrived. His whole life had 
been diſgraceful to himſelf ; but its laſt ſcene had 
diſgraced the arms of his maſter, who cancelled, 
by one ſtroke of royal ingratitude, the merit of 
innumerable perfidies and cruelties committed for 
his ſervice. Tithrauſtes was ſent from court to 
take off the head of the obnoxious ſatrap; who, 
being allured to a conference, was caught by his 
| | own arts“, and met with a juſt fate; although 


16 Polyznus, |. vii. The fact is mentioned with few ciicum» 
ſtances in Niodorus, and with none in Xenophon, p. 301. 
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the author of his death was perhaps the only man CH H A F- 
in Perſia or in Greece with whom VERIO had N 2 1 


any claim of merit. 


Tithrauſtes, who had come. "from Babylon He is ſuc- 


eſcorted by a powerful body of cavalry, poſſeſſed 


ceeded b 
Tithra 


the mandate of the great king for aſſuming the tes, ,́ 


government of Lower Aſia, and the conduct of 


the war. Having removed the only rival who had ! 


intereſt or ability to diſpute this extenſive and 
honourable commiſſion, his next cate was to ſend 
an embaſly to Ageſilaus, which, inſtead of indicat- 
ing the character of a great general (for ſuch Ti- 
thrauſtes was eſteemed in the Eaſt), betrayed the 
mean and temporiſing genius of his worthleſs pre- 
deceſſor. The ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 
declare, „That Tiſſaphernes, the author of thoſe 
troubles which embroiled Greece and Perſia, had 
ſuffered a juſt death ; and that the king, who had 
been too long deceived by his artifices, was now 
ready to acknowledge the independence of the 
Grecian colonies, on condition that Ageſilaus with- 
drew his troops from Aſia.” The Spartan honeſtly 
replied, © That the alternative of war or peace 
depended not on himſelf, but on the reſolution of 
the aſſembly and ſenate ; nor could he remove his 
forces from the Eaſt without the expreſs command 
of his republic.” The artful fatrap perceiving 
that it was impoſſible for him to interrupt, deter- 
mined at leaſt to divert, the courſe of hoſtilities, 
None knew better than Tithrauſtes the uſe of 
money as an inſtrument of negociation. He con- 
deſcended to 8 85 from Ageſilaus, by a very 
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CHAP. large ſum, the tranquillity of Lydia; and as it 


XXVII. 


wil | Gemet” e b Spartan 


Agdflows 
entruſted 
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king whichever part of the Perſian dominions felt 


the weight of his invaſion, he evacuated: that Py 


vince, and again entered Phrygia. 

While he purſued his march northwards, he 
was overtaken in Ionia by a welcome meſſenger 
from home, who delivered him a letter, teſtifying 


the grateful admiration of his countrymen, pro- 


longing the term of his military command, and 
entruſting him with the numerous fleet, which had 


ſailed two years before, to counteract the deſigns of 
the enemy. This fleet, conſiſting of ninety 
gallies, was actually commanded by Pharax, who, 


during the glorious career of Ageſilaus's victories, 


had ſilently performed very uſeful and meritorious 


ſervice. The naval preparations of Artaxerxes, 
which, as above mentioned, firſt excited the alarm 


in Greece, were ſtill carried on with activity. 


Various ſquadrons were equipped 1n the harbours 
of Phcenicia, Cilicia, and other maritime pro- 
vinces, of which the combined ſtrength far ex- 
ceeded the fleet of Greece. But the vigilant di- 
ligence of Pharax prevented their union. His 
ſhips were victualled by Nephres, the rebellious 
viceroy of Egypt; with whom, in the name of 
Sparta, he had contracted an alliance. The ports 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Greek cities in the 
Carian Cherſoneſus, were open to his cruiſers. 
Availing himſelf of thoſe important advantages, he 


17 Xenoph, Hellen. 1, iti, p. 501. 4 
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tered with rapidity along the hoſtile ſhores ; and 


ſeaſonably dividing or combining his fleet, effeftual- Toys 


ly reſtrained the enemy from making their projected 
deſcents on Peloponneſus, and even deterred them 


from ſailing the Aſiatic ſeas **. 


Ageſilaus, un- 


mindful of this eſſential ſervice, which had pre- 
vented any diverſion of the Greek forces in the 
Faſt, deprived Pharax of the command, and ſub- 


ſtituted in his ſtead Piſander, a near relation of 


his own, who poſſeſſed indeed the ambitious valour 
and manly firmneſs of the Spartan character, but 
neither the experience, nor the abilities, ſufficient 
to qualify him for this weighty truſt. 

The firſt effects of this fatal error were eclipſed 
by a momentary blaze of glory. Ageſilaus entered 
Phrygia; attacked, conquered, and purſued Phar- 
nabazus ; who, flying from poſt to poſt, was ſuc- 
ceſſively driven from every part of his valuable 
province“ . The fame of the Grecian victories 
ſtruck terror into the neighbouring countries. 
Cotys *, or Corylas, the proud tyrant of Paphla- 
gonia, who diſdained the friendſhip of the great 
king“, ſent humbly to requeſt that the native 
valour of his numerous and invincible cavalry 
might be aſſociated with the Spartan arms. The 
inferior ſatraps, and eſpecially their oppreſſed ſub- 


13, Iſocrat. Panegyr. He does not give the name of the ad- 
miral, which we find in Xenophon's Gr. Hiſt. 

19 Xenophon compares him to the Scythian Nomades, 

20 He is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr. Hift. Plutarch, ard 
Diodorus; and Corylas in Xenoph. Anabaſ, l. v. p. 370. 


22 Plut. in Ageſil. 


21 Xenoph. ibid. 
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jects, courted the protection of Ageſilaus, expect- 
ing that the unknown dominion of Greece would 
be lighter than the yoke of Perſia, of which they 
had long felt and regretted the ſeverity. The 
deceitiul Ariæus, who had ſhared the guilt, with- 
out ſharing the puniſhment of Cyrus, could never 
be heartily reconciled to a maſter againſt whom he 
had once rebelled, His actual wealth, and ancient 
honours, gave him a powerful influence over the 
numerous Barbarians who had followed the ſtandard 
of Cyrus and his own ; and whoſe diſcontented 
ſpirits might eaſily be inflamed into a ſecond re- 
volt“. The commotion was general in Leſſer 
Aſia; and, as Egypt had already rebelled, Age- 
filaus, at the head of about twenty thouſand 
Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian allies, might 
entertain a very rational expectation to ſhake the 
throne of Artaxerxes; eſpecially as the experience 
of his friend and admirer, Xenophon, who was 
ſtill the companion of his arms, muſt have power- 
fully encouraged him to that glorious enterpriſe **. 
But an undertaking of which the ſucceſs, how- 
ever ſplendid, could not probably have been fol- 
lowed by any ſolid advantages, becauſe the di- 
minutive territory and population of Sparta formed 
a baſis far too feeble to ſupport ſuch a weight of 
conqueſt, was blaſted, in the bloom of hope, by 
intelligence equally unexpected and diſtreſsful, 
Tithrauſtes, who knew the power of gold over the 


23 Plut. in Ageſil. Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 439. 


24 Diodor, ibid. & Xenoph. Ageſil. Panegyr. & Plut. in 
Ageſil. * N | ; 


Grecian 
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Grecian councils, determined, with the approba- 


tion of the king his maſter, to give full play to 


this main-ſpring of politics. The Cretan. and 
FX gean ſeas were careleſsly guarded by the un- 
ſuſpecting confidence of the new admiral. Ti- 
thrauſtes perceived the neglect; and diſpatched, 
without any fear of capture, various emiſſaries into 
Greece, well qualified, by bribes and addreſs, ta 
practiſe with the diſcontented and factious dema- 
gogues, the natural enemies of Sparta, of ariſto- 
cratic government, and of the public pg: 
li ®. -- 

The principal inſtrument of theſe ſecret nego- 
ciations was, Timocrates of Rhodes, a man of an 
intriguing and audacious ſpirit, who carried with 
him no leſs a ſum than fifty talents (above nine 
thouſand pounds ſterling), which he diſtributed, 
with laviſh promiſes of future bounty, to Cyclon 
of Argos, to Timolaus and Polyanthes of Corinth, 
to Androchdes Iſmenias and Galaxadorus of 
"Thebes; names for the moſt part obſcure in the 
annals of war, but important in the hiſtory of do- 
meſtic faction. The tyranny. of Sparta was the 
perpetual theme of theſe venal hirelings, not only 
in their reſpective communities, but in every 
quarter of Greece to which they were ſucceſſively 
carried with a mercenary diligence. They painted 
in the ſtrongeſt colours the injuſtice, the cruelty, 
and the immeaſurable ambition of that haughty 
republic, who had made ſoldiers of her ſlaves, 


25 Xenoph. p. 513, & ſeqq. 
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—— deſtructive and impious devaſtation of the ſacred 
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ated. 


territory of Elis was arraigned with every term of 
reproach. The ſame calamities, it was propheſied, 
muſt ſoon overwhelm the neighbouring countries, 
unleſs they prepared (while it was yet time to pre- 
pare) for a vigorous defence; ſince Sparta purſued 
her conqueſts in Aſia with no other view but 
to lull the ſecurity, and rivet the chains, of 
Greece“ 

Strong as theſe invectives may appear, and in- 
tereſted as they certainly were, they did not exceed 
the truth ; and, what 1s of more importance, they 
were addreſſed to men well diſpoſed to believe 
them. Since the ſubverſion of the, Athenian 
power, the imperious government of Sparta had 
rendered her almoſt alike odious to her old, and 
to her new, confederates. The former, and par- 
ticularly the Corinthians, Arcadians, and Achæ- 


ans, complained with the warmth which juſtice 


gives, that, after ſharing the toils and dangers of 
the Peloponneſian war, they had been cruelly de- 
prived of the fruits of victory. The latter, and 
eſpecially ſuch communities as had revolted from 
Athens, lamented that their blood and treaſure had 
been ſpent in vain. They had fought for freedom 
and independence ; but their valour had been re- 
warded by a more intolerable ſervitude. Argos 
had long been the enemy, and Thebes aſpired to 
become the rival, of Sparta. Above all, the 


36 Xenoph. p. 514. 
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bulus, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke, longed Gyn 


to employ the firſt moments of returning vigour in 
the purſuit of glory and revenge. 
The corruption of thoſe morbid humours, which 


muſt ſoon have fermented of themſelves, was ac-. 


celerated by the mercenary emiſſaries of Ti- 
thrauſtes. The occaſion, too, ſeemed favourable 
for aſſaulting the domeſtic ſtrength of a peice” ogy 
whoſe arms were ambitiouſly employed in extend- 
ing ker diſtant. conqueſts. The conduct of the 
Thebans had already announced this deſign. They 
not only refuſed . aſſiſtance to Ageſilaus towards 
carrying on his eaſtern campaign, but treated him 
without reſpect or decency, while he croſſed their 
dominions; and, were not ambition blind, he muſt 
have perceived and reſented their hoſtility, and 


have delayed to undertake his expedition againſt | 


Aſia, till he had extinguiſhed the ſeeds of war in 
Greece. 


But, notwithſtanding the concurring cauſes which 
haſtened a rupture, ſuch was the terror of the 


Their CAUs 
tion in be- 


ginning 


Spartan name, encreaſed by the recent glory of e War. 


Ageſilaus, that none of her numerous enemies had 


courage openly to take arms, and to avow their 
juſt animoſity. After various, but ſecret. confer- 


ences, held in the principal cities, it was deter- 
mined. to wound that republic through her allies, 
the Phocians, who were diſtinguiſhed, amidſt the 
very general diſcontent, by their unſhaken attach- 
ment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolæ, a fierce 

and 
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C\ LA P. and inſolent people v, who lived in the neighbour- 
. hood of Phocis, were eaſily perſuaded to levy con- 
tributions from a diſtri on their eaſtern frontier, 
to which they had not the ſmalleſt claim, and of 
| which the dominion had been long a matter of 
. » diſpute between the Phocians and Thebans. Both 
theſe ſtates ſeem to have been injured, and exactly 
in the ſame degree, by this aggreſſion ; but the 
Phocians, who were the enemies of the Locri, 
took arms to revenge, while the Thebans, who 
were their friends, prepared to abet, their injuſtice. 
They expected, and their expectation was grati- 
fied, that the Spartans would quickly interfere in a 
quarrel that affected the moſt important intereſts of 
their Phocian allies; a meaſure which tended 
preciſely to that iſſue which prudence and policy 
required, ſince the Thebans would be compelled 
to arm in their own-defence, and muſt appear to 
all the neutral ſtates of Greece, and even to their 
Lacedzmonian enemies, to be undeſignedly drag- 
ged into a war, not from an inclination to com- 
mit, but from the neceſſity to repel, injuries “. 
| Campaign The iraſcible pride of Sparta, ever prone to 
of Lyſan- chaſtiſe the ſmalleſt offences with unbounded ſe- 
der in f : a , 
Beotia, Verity, conſpired with the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of Thebes and her allies. Inſtead of condeſcend- 
ing to remonſtrate, inſtead of demanding ſatiſ- 


faction, inſtead of oy the Thebans to eva- 


37 Thucydid. l. i. P. 4+ K p. 47. | 
a8 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iii. ad fin. Diodor, xiv. $2, Plutarch. 
in 15 ſand. * * & bega · a 2 
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euate the territory of Phocis, and to abſtain from 
future injury, the Spartans flew to arms, and 
marched to invade Bœotia. On the firſt rumour 
of hoſtilities, the activity of Lyſander had been 
employed to aſſemble their- northern. confederates, 
the Maleans, Heracleans, with thoſe who inhabited 


the villages of Doris.and Mount Oeta. He pene- 


trated into the Theban territory, gained Lebadea 
by force, Orchomenus by addreſs, and prepared 
to aſſault the walls of Haliartus, which, next to 
Thebes, was the ſtrongeſt of the Bœotian cities. 
The difficulty of this enterpiſe made him diſpatch 
a meſſenger to haſten the arrival of Pauſanias, the 
Spartan king, who had led forth ſix thouſand 
Peloponneſians, to co-operate with this experi- 
enced commander. The unfortunate meſſenger 
was taken by the ſcouts of the Thebans, and with 
him a letter, in which Lyſander had ſignified his 
purpoſe, and appointed the time of rendezvous 
with Pauſanias, that they might ſurpriſe Haliartus 
with their combined forces“. | 

At the ſame time that this uſeful intelligence 
was brought to Thebes, there arrived in that city 
a powerful reinforcement of Athenian troops, who, 
though their own capital was unwalled and defence- 
leſs, had been perſuaded by Thraſybulus to brave 
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the reſentment of Sparta. To theſe generous © 


auxiliaries the Thebans committed their city, their 
wives, their children, and every object of their 
moſt tender concern; while the warlike r 


49 1 Hellen. p. 503, & ſeqq. N 
and 
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EE and almoſt all thoſe of a military age, aſſembled in 
— complete armour, ſet out in the dead of night, and 


performing a journey of fifteen miles with ſilence 
and celerity, reached, while it was yet dark, the 
gates of Haliartus. Their unexpected arrival 
ſtruck a pleaſing terror into their friends, who. 
were affected ſtill more deeply, when they unde r- 
ſtood the cauſe of this nocturnal expedition. The 
Thebans diſpelled their fear, and animated their 


hope, expecting not only to ſave Haliartus, but to 


Stratagem 
by which 
they de- 
feat the 
affailants. 


| Battle of 
Ilaliartus, 
and death 
of Ly- 
fander * 


obtain a ſignal advantage over the unfulpeting 
confidence of the aſſailants. 

For this purpoſe, they ſent a a detachment 
to lie in ambuſh without the walls. The reſt, re- 
inforced by the townſmen, formed themſelves in 
battle array, and ſtood to their arms, behind the 


gates. Lyſander arrived in the morning; but 


Pauſanias, who had not received his meſſage, ſtill 
continued in the neighbourhood of Platæa. The 
ſoldiers, fluſhed by recent victory, diſdained to 
depend on the tardy motions of their auxiharies, 
They requeſted Lyſander to lead them . againſt the 
place; a meaſure to which he was otherwiſe much 
inclined, being eager to ſnatch the glory to him- 
ſelf, without Amine it with Rn his rival 
and enemy. 

He approached the town, and boldly began the 
attack, perceiving the walls and battlements to be 
unguarded. But before any breach was made, the 
different gates at once flew open, while the The- 
bans and Hahartians ruſhed forth with one con- 
ſent, and with irreſiſtible fury. Lyſander, with a 
* : | prieſt 
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prieſt, who attended him, was ſlain on the firſt on- 


poſted in ambuſh without the city, occaſioned a 
new terror. The enemy every where gave way; 
above a thouſand fell in the field of battle, the reſt 
were routed, put to 3 88 d purſued with great 
ſlaughter ?, 

The firſt intelligence of this ara diſaſter 8 
Pauſanias to the ſcene of action, that he might 
examine the full extent of the calamity. It would 
have been fruitleſs to attempt the ſiege of Haliar- 
tus ; but it was neceſſary to carry off the bodies of 
the ſlain. Pauſanias held a council of war, to 
determine whether this pious duty ſhould be ef- 
fected by force, or whether he might condeſcend 
to ſolicit the humanity of the victors. Force 
ſeemed dangerous, as the principal deſtruction had 
happened immediately under the walls of the 
place, which it would be impoſſible to approach 
without ſuffering extremely from the miſſile 
weapons of the enemy, and without being ex- 
poſed' to a ſecond attack, perhaps more bloody 
than the firſt. It was therefore unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to ſend a Spartan herald to Haliartus, re- 
queſting leave to bury the dead. The demand 
was granted, on condition that the Peloponneſian 
army ſhould immediately evacuate Bœotia. Pau- 
ſanias complied, and returned to Sparta, His 
want of ſucceſs, rather than his demerit, ſubjected 
him to trial and condemnation. He eſcaped 


39 Xenoph, I. iii. p. 595, & ſeqq, Plutarch. in Lyſand. 
Vol. III. 8 bs * 


ſet. His men began to rally, but the Thebans, 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. capital puniſhment by flying to Tegea, where he 

wands ſoon afterwards ſickened and died. His fon Age- 

| ſipolis aſſumed the Spartan ſceptre, which, at 
that juncture, required the direction of more ex- 
perienced hands“. | 


31 Xenoph, I. iii, p. $05, & ſeqq. Plutarch. in Lyſand. 
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Recal of Ageſilaus from the Eaſt.— He invades 
Beotia.—Views F Evagoras King of Cyprus. 
His Friendſhip with Conon.— The latter entruſted 
with the Perſian Fleet.He defeats the Lacede- 
monians.— Bartle of Coronæa.— The Corinthian 

Var. —Conon rebuilds the Walls and Harbours 
of Athens.—Conqueſts of Conon and Thraſybulus. 
—Peace of Antalcidas. 


HE defeat at Haliartus, which exaſperated, 3 
without humbling, the Spartans, confirmed xxviIl. 


the courage of their enemies, and haſtened the XI 


defection of their allies. The league was openly league 
ratified and avowed by the republics of Thebes, — 2 
Argos, Athens, and Corinth. The ſpirit of re- 2 
volt ſeized Eubcea, pervaded the provinces of — ad 
Acarnania, Leucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of public to 
Chalcis, and the warlike principalities of Theſ- fan fre 
faly*. The whole fabric of the Spartan power, the 1k 
raiſed and cemented by a war of twenty-ſeven see. . 
years, was ſhaken to the foundation; their victo- A C. 394+ 
rious leaders were no more ; nor did any reſource 

remain, but that of recalling Ageſilaus from his 


Aſiatic victories; that the fortune and valour of 


* Diodor. * xiv. Po 443+, Xenoph. Hellen. 2 iii. P · 507. 
®-2 this 
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CHAP. this accompliſhed general might ſuſtain the falling 


— ruins of his country. He received the fatal ſcy- 
tale *, intimating his recal, at the important criſis 
of his fortune. He had completed his prepara- 
tions for marching into Upper Aſia, and his heart 
already beat with the ardour of rere conqueſt 

and glory“. 

- Hecom- Having aſſembled ths confederates, be com- 
hir er municated the revered order of the republic, with 
& the which he expreſſed his reſolution immediately to 

comply. The generous troops, having aſſociated 

their own honour with the renown of the general, 
teſtified their grief and their reluctance by tears 

and entreaties. But Ageſilaus remained firm in 
his purpoſe, to obey the command of Sparta, to 
ſet bounds to his triumphs in the Eaſt, and to turn. 
the direction of his arms towards a leſs promiſing 
field, to which he was ſummoned by the danger 
of his country.. Before croſſing the Helleſpont, 
he detached four thouſand. veteran ſoldiers, to 
ſtrengthen the Aſiatic garriſons ; ſeveral of which 
he viſited in perſon, every where aſſuring his 
friends, that it was his moſt earneſt wiſh'to rejoin 
them in Aſia, whenever the troubles of Greece 
ſhould pre his abſence. : 


> See Vol. II. e. xii. p. 60. | 

3 Plutarch. in Ageſil. & Xenoph, Hellen, 1 ir. p. 313. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. & Panegyr. Ageſil. & Plutarch. in Agefil, 
beſtow ſeemingly immoderate praiſes on this reſolution'; but it is to 
be conſidered, that in the tumultuary governments of Greece, it was 
not uncommon to behold a ſucceſsful general, proud of the zeal 
and ſtrength of his followers, ſet at defiance the feeble authority of 
his republic. 

The 
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The greater part of the army, and particularly 
the new levies of Ionians and olians, who had 
paſſed their apprenticeſhip in arms under his for- 


tunate ſtandard, declared, with tears of affection, 


that they never would abandon their beloved gene- 
ral. Ageſilaus encouraged this diſpoſition, which 
was extremely favourable to his views; and left 
it might be nothing but a ſally of temporary en- 
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thuſiaſm, artfully ſecured its permanence, by pro- 


poſing the diſtribution of valuable rewards, in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, to ſuch officers as brought 
the beſt companies of foot or cavalry for the ſer- 


vice of his intended expedition. He was able to 


perform his promiſes with a generous magnifi- 


cence; ſince, after defraying the neceſſary expences 
of the war, he carried from Aſia above a thouſand 
talents, or an hundred and ninety-three thouſand 


pounds ſterling *. 


When the whole Grants were aſſembled in the 


Cherſoneſus, they probably amounted to about 
ten thouſand men. Their neareſt rout into Greece 
lay through the ſame countries that had been tra- 
verſed near a century before by Xerxes; but the 
activity of Ageſilaus accompliſned in a month what, 
to eaſtern effeminacy, had been the journey of a 


laborious year. In the long interval of time be- 


His return 
to Greecę. 


tween theſe celebrated expeditions, the Barbarians 


of Thrace and Macedon, through whoſe countries 
it was neceſſary to march, ſeem not to have made 


s „ Weh. Hellen. & Panegyr. Ageſil. & Plutarch, in Agel. 


& Diodor. P. 441. 
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much improvement in the arts of war or peace. 
They were ftill undiſciplined and diſunited; and 
their deſultory arms were alike incapable of oppoſ- 
ing the Spartan and the Perſian. Ageſilaus de- 
ſcended without reſiſtance into the plains of Thef- 
faly, where his progreſs was ſtopped for a moment 
by the numerous cavalry of that conntry, whoſe 


' petty princes had acceded to the alliance formed 


againſt the ambition of Sparta, By a judicious 
diſpoſition of his forces, and by evolutions equally 
ſkilful and rapid, he ſpeedily furmounted this ob- 
ſtacle. To the charge of the Theſſalian cavalry, 
he oppoſed the weight of his heavy-armed men, 
by whom the enemy were routed and put to 
flight. Then with his own horſemen, who would 
have proved an unequal match for the unbroken 
vigour of the Theſſalians, he purſued them with 
great ſlaughter, took many priſoners, and erected a 
trophy of his victory, between the mountains 
Prantes and Narthacium *, which form the weſtern 
boundary of the extenſive plain of Coronæa. 


{ Inftead of continuing his journey through the 


hoſtile country of Locris, whoſe weakneſs he diſ- 


dained to chaſtiſe, he marched through the friendly 


- territories of Doris and Phocis, that he might turn 
the ſhock of the war againſt the daring and rebel- 


lious Thebans. He found them in arms with 


their powerful allies, rather provoked, than diſcou- 
raged, by a bloody but undeciſive battle, which, 
ſoon after the diſaſter at Haliartus, had been 


6 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iv. p. 517. | 
fought 
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ſmall town on the common frontier of Corinth and — 2 
Sicyon. The confederate army was ſtill about 

twenty thouſand ſtrong; the forces of Ageſilaus 

fully equalled that number, as he had received 
conſiderable ſupplies from Sparta and Phocis ; 

and as the ſecondary. cities, particularly. Orcho- 

menus of Bceotia, and Epidaurus of Argolis, had 

Joined his arms, prompted by their uſual envy 

and reſentment againſt their reſpective capitals. 

The hoſtile battalions approached; thoſe of Ageſi- 

laus marching, in good order, from the banks 

of the Cephiſſus, while the Thebans impetuouſly 

| deſcended from the mountains of Helicon, Before 

they arrived at the ſcene of action, in che Bœotian 

plain of Coronza ?, a city thirty miles diſtant from 

Thebes, the Sinenſtioinn of both armies was alarmed 

by an eclipſe of the ſun, and the wiſdom of Age- 
filaus was alarmed, far more juſtly, by moſt UNeX= 

pected intelligence from the Eaſt *. 

Since his unfortunate partiality had intruſted the Eragon 
Lacedæmonian fleet to the obſtinacy and inexpe- overs... 
rience oi his kinſman Piſander, the Perſian, or ra- tary do- 
ther Phcenician, ſquadrons had been committed to Cyprus, 
the direction of a far more able commander. 
After the deciſive engagement at Ægos-Potamos, 
which was followed by the taking of Athens, and 
the —_ of the Peloponneſian n Cane, 


7 The places difiinguiſhed man eb by Strabo, 
p. 407+ 410, 411. and 434. 


5 Xenoph, Hellen. I. iv, p. 318. Plut. in Ageſil. | 
T 4 the 
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the Athediah admiral, eſcaped with a few gallies 


(as into the harbour of Salamis; the capital of the iſle 


3 


of Cyprus, That city, and a conſiderable part 
of the iſland, was then fubject to Evagoras, a man 
whom the voice of panegyric repreſents as govern- 
ing, with conſummate wiſdom *, a kingdom, which 


he had acquired by heroic Wa. This adtmired 


prince boaſted. a deſcent from Teucer, Who, re- 
turning from the ſiege of Troy eight hundred years 
before the reign of Evagoras, had founded the 
firſt Grecian, colony on the Cyprian ſhore. Dur- 
ing that long ſpace of time, Salamis had under - 
gone various revolutions. Evagoras was born 
and educated, under the reign of an uſurper, who 
fell by the dagger of an aſſaſſin, who in his turn 


aſſumed the crown. Evagoras fled to Cilicia, ob- 


His at- 
tachment 
to Athens, 
and 
friendſhip 
for Co- 
non the 
Achenian. 


tained the protection of the ſatrap of that province, 


returned to Salamis with a handful of men, ſur- 


priſed and dethroned the new tyrant, to hum he 
was not bound by any tie of allegiancſde. 

From the moment that he began to reign, he 
diſcovered the moſt partial fondneſs for Athens, in 
whoſe language, arts, and inſtitutions, his youth 
had been liberally inſtructed ; and which afterwards 


formed the ſtudy and delight of his manhood, the 
amuſement, and conſolation of his declining: age. 


But -unfortunately for the ſenſibility and affection- 


ate. gratitude of Evagoras towards a country to 


which he owed bi Nawe and his nen he 


, + © 


9 Iſocrates's panegyric of Sedan may be Aude the rann of a 
great king; the character is only too perfect. 


N Fred 


— 
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lived at a period when, before the ſitüation of his CHAP. 


principality ' enabled him to afford any effectual Red 
aſſiſtance to Athens, he beheld that proud republic 
deprived of the ſplendour and dominion which ſhe 
had enjoyed above ſeventy years. He lamented 
her misfortunes with a filial tenderneſs, and re- 
ceived with the kindeſt hoſpitality her oppreſſed 
and afflicted citizens. The virtuous and enter- 
priſing Conon deſerved his affection and eſteem, 
and ſoon acquired the unlimited confidence of a 
mind congenial to his own. They acted with the 
happieſt concert for the ſecurity and aggrandiſe- 
ment of the little kingdom, alluring new inhabit- 
ants from Greece, increaſing their arts and in- 
duſtry, extending navigation and commerce; and 
in a ſhort time, Salamis was able to fit out a con- 
ſiderable naval power, and to ſubdue and incorpo- 
rate with her own ſubjects ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring communities. The great king, who had 
long been conſidered as lord paramount of Cy- 
prus, interfered not in the domeſtic concerns of the 
illand, provided he received from thence his ſmall 
_ cuſtomary tribute. The flouriſhing ſtate of Evago- 
Tas's affairs might enable him to pay, and to exceed, 
the ſtipulated ſum ; though it is probable that he 
early meditated, what he afterwards attempted to 
accompliſh, the deliverance of his OT from 
this mark of bondage. 
But a deſign which actually a him more Evagoras 
deeply, and to which he was ſtrongly incited by _ ; 0099 
the ardent ſolicitations of Conon, was the reſtora- mine to 


retrieve 


tion of Athens (which he confidered as his adop- the for- 
tive ne of 


Eu. five country and parent) to that ſtate of glory 
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and pre- eminence from which ſhe had miſerably 
— fallen. The virtuous and patriotic friends (for as 
ſuch contemporaries deſcribe them) are repreſented 
as pilots and mariners watching the tides and 
currents, and catching every propitious gale chat 
might facilitate the execution of this hazardous 
enterpriſe. The victories of Ageſilaus in the Eaſt, 
which threatened to ſhake the throne of Arta- 
xerxes, furniſhed an opportunity too favourable'to 
eſcape their vigilance. Conon had been already 
recommended to the great king by Evagoras ; and 
the recommendation had been enforced by Phar- 
nabazus, who knew and admired his merit. The 
experienced ſkill of the illuſtrious Athenian, and 
of his countrymen Hieronymus and Nicodemus, 
had affiſted in equipping the Barbarian ſquadrons 
in the Cilician and Phoenician harbours. But 
the abilities of Pharax, the Spartan admiral, and 
the cowardice or negligence of the Perſian com- 
manders, hitherto rendered uſeleſs a fleet of near 
three hundred fail, which was ill en and which 

often wanted money. ee, 
Conon en- The activity of Conon loch: to remedy 
_ theſe evils. He left Cilicia, travelled to Thapfa- 
command cus, embarked in the Euphrates ; and, as his veſſel 
of the ter, was moved by the combined impulſe of winds, 
oars, and ſtream, he deſcended with rapidity along 
the winding channel to Babylon . The only ob- 
ſtacle to his intended conference ow ANNE 


. 


0 Diodorus, l. xiv. p. 403. 


Was, 
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was, his unwillingneſs to degrade the Athenian SH A P. 


character by depreſſing the body, bending the knee, — 
and paying the uſual marks of reſpe&ful ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which were readily granted by Barbarians to 
the monarch of the Eaſt; but which the Greeks 
refuſed to man, and reſerved for the majeſty of te 
gods. This difficulty, however, was at length ©. 
obviated by thoſe whoſe mutual intereſt ſtrongly 
ſolicited an interview. Conon repreſented to the 
trembling monarch, who was ſtill agitated by the 
terror of Ageſilaus's victories, the neceſſity of oppoſ- 
ing the Spartans vigorouſly. by ſea. Their fleet 
alone had acquired, and maintained, the command 
of the Aſiatic coaſt, A ſingle defeat at ſea would 
excite their allies to revolt, and drive their armies 
from Aſia. But to obtain this advantage, the great 
king muſt employ an admural worthy to command, 
and men willing to obey, In looking for the firſt, 
the valour of Pharnabazus could not eſcape his 
notice. The ſecond might be purchaſed by 
money. And ſhould Artaxerxes entruſt him with 
the requilite ſum, he pledged his life that he would 
ſoon colle& ſuch a number of failors (chiefly from 
| the Grecian coaſts and iſlands) as would enable him 
to defeat the fleet of Sparta, and to compel that 
republic to abandon her eaſtern conqueſts, The 
propoſal pleaſed Artaxerxes, the money was raiſed, 
and Conon returned to Cilicia to accomplith his un- 
dertaking. 
From various ſea· ports of Aſia, from the ſmaller He de- 
Greek cities, the reluctant ſubjects of Sparta, from 8288 
eren maritime towns whoſe inhabitants were and takes 
5 1 | ready 
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ready to ſerve any maſter for pay, but chiefly from 
the powerful iſlands of Rhodes and Cyprus, he 


- ſoon collected a naval force exceeding! his moſt 


t have enabled 
him (independent of the Barbarian ſquadrons com- 
manded by Pharnabazus) to contend on nearly 
equal terms with Piſander. With their combined 
ſtrength, Conon and Pharnabazus ſailed weſtward in 
queſt of the hoſtile fleet, perſuaded that the raſh 
confidence of the Spartan admiral would not de- 
cline battle with a ſuperior enemy. As the united 


ſanguine hopes ;- and which migh 


- armament doubled the northern point of Rhodes, 


they perceived the Lacedæmonian fquadron, 
amounting to near an hundred gallies, in the ca- 
pacious bay which is formed between the projec- 
tions of the Dorian ſhore, and the ſmall iſlands 
called Sporades, from the careleſs irregularity with 
which they ſeem to have been ſcattered by the 
hand of nature. The unexpected approach of 
ſuch a formidable fleet did not ſhake the ſullen ob- 


ſtinacy of Piſander. He commanded: (as it had 


been foreſeen) his men to prepare for battle. They 
bore up againſt the enemy, but on a nearer ſurvey 
were alarmed and terrified with the exceſſive diſ- 
proportion of numbers. The greater part turned 
their prows, and retired towards the friendly ſhore 
of Cnidus. Piſander advanced in the admiral 
galley, and died fighting bravely in defence of the 


in Virgil expreſſes, in few words, the geography Eeſerided, in 


the text: 


— Et crebris 2 IP freta confita terris, 
Virg. Eneid. iii. y. 129. 


Spartan 
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Spartan honour, vainly endeavouring to maintain, CHAP. 

by the vigour of his arm, what had been betrayed woynw 

by the | weakneſs. of his counſels. The victors 

purſued ;- and after deſtroying great numbers of 

the enemy, took and carried off fifty gallies; a 

capture 2 to decide _ fate of ad . 

8 n | 
It was 4 ee of this PROPS of which ha The battle 

anticipated: the conſequences, in the loſs of the bas 
rtan dominions from Cnidus to Byzantium, ds. 4, : 

that juſtly alarmed and afflicted the patriotic breaſt A. C. 394. 

of Ageſilaus. He aſſembled the troops, honeſtly 

confeſſed the death of Piſander, but artfully de- 

clared, that, though the admiral was lain, his fleet 

had obtained a complete victory, for which it be- 

came himſelf and them to pay the uſual tribute of 

thanks and ſacrifices to the protecting gods. He 

then crowned himſelf with a chaplet of flowers, 


ENS EP CHE ge., this p duty. 


12 Palyblus ſeems to conſider the battle of Cnidus as the 
era at which the Spartans loſt the command of the ſea, which 
they had acquired by their victory at ZEgos-Potamos. He ſays, 
their dominion laſted twelve years. This number, however, is 
too large for the interval between thoſe battles, as appears from 
the text. Other writers ſay, that the Lacedzmonian empire, 
which the Greeks ſpeak of as ſynonymous with the command of 
the ſea, laſted thirty years, reckoning from the battle of 'ZEgos- 
Potamos to the defeat at Leuctra. But this number again is too 
ſmall for the interval between thoſe events; a remarkable proof 
of the eareleſſneſs of Greek writers in matters of chronology. 
See Iſocrat. de Pace, & 2 ad Polyb, vol. ii. p. 97-99 · 
edit. Gronov. . | 
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CHAT The devout ſtratagem was attended with a very 
wony— I falutary effect; for in a ſkirmiſh between the ad- 
vanced guards, immediately preceding the battle, 
the Lacedzmonian troops, animated by their ima- 
gined victory in the Eaſt, defeated and repelled 
the enemy. Meanwhile the main bodies of either 
army advanced into the plain of Coronæa, at firſt 
in awful filence ; but having approached: within a 
furlong of each other, the Thebans raiſed an uni- 
verſal ſhout, and ran furiouſly to the charge. Their 
impetuoſity bore down every thing, before them; 
but the troops immediately commanded by Ageſi- 
hus, repelled the left wing of the enemy, chiefly 
conſiſting of Argives and Athenians. Already 
thoſe who ſurrounded his perſon ſaluted him as 
conqueror, and adorned him with the crown of 
victory ; when it was told, that the Thebans had 
broke and totally routed the Orchomenians, and 
were advancing to ſeize the baggage. Apeſilaus, 
by a rapid evolution, prepared to intercept them, 
in order to fruſtrate this deſign. The Thebans 
perceived this movement, wheeled about, and 
marched in an oppoſite direction, that they might 
Join, and rally their allies, who fled towards the 
mountains of Helicon. In the rencounter which 
followed, Xenophon is diſpoſed to admire rather 
the valour, than the prudence, of the Spartan king. 
Inſtead of allowing the Thebans to paſs, that he 
might attack their rear and flanks, he boldly op- 
poſed their progreſs, and aſſailed their front. The 
ſhock was terrible; their ſhields meeting, claſhed ; 
4 they 
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they fought, flew, and were ſlain. No voice was CHAP. 


heard, yet none was ſilent; the field reſounded 
with the noiſe of rage and battle **; and this was the 
moſt deſperate and bloody ſcene of an action, itſelf 
the moſt deſperate and bloody of any in that age. 
At length, the firmneſs of the Thebans effected 
their long- attempted paſſage to Helicon ; but 
could not encourage their allies to renew the en- 
gagement. The Spartans thus remained maſters of 
the field, the fight of which ſeems to have deeply 
affected a ſpectator whoſe mind was habituated to 
ſuch objects of horror. It was covered with ſteel 
and blood, with the bodies of friends and foes 
heaped promiſcuouſly together, with transfixed 
bucklers and broken lances, ſome ſtrewed on the 
ground, others deeply adhering in the mortal 
wounds which they had inflicted, and others ſtill 
graſped by the cold and inſenſible hands of the 
combatants who had lately fought with ſuch im- 
petuous ardour **, | p | 

Ageſilaus himſelf had received ſeveral wounds 
from various kinds of weapons; yet did he reſtrain 
his reſentment in the moment of victory. When 
informed that about fourſcore of the enemy had 
taken refuge in a neighbouring temple of Minerva, 
he religiouſly reſpected the right of ſanctuary, or- 


13 Kal zpavyn pr G Tapmy & h v cry n & rig 1 
Tob urn, oiar ogyy Y kal jpaxy Tacarxur a Nenoph. Ageſi- 
laus, c. xii, Such paſſages, inimitable in any other language, 
ſhew the ſuperiority, of the Greek. 

14 Xenoph, Ageſil. e. xii, 


dered 
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CHAP. dered his ſoldiers to abſtain from hurting them, 


XXVIIL. 


and even appointed a body of horſe to conduct 


them to a place of ſecurity. The next day was 


employed by the victors in erecting a trophy on 


the ſcene of this important action; while the ene- 
my acknowledged their defeat, by requeſting the 
bodies of the ſlain. Notwithſtanding his fatigue 
and wounds, Ageſilaus then travelled to Phocis, 
that he might dedicate the tenth of his Aſiatic 
ſpoil (amounting to above an hundred talents) in 
the temple of Delphian Apollo. Having returned 


towards the Peloponneſus, he diſbanded his eaſtern 


The Co- 
rinthian 
War. 
Olymp. 
ACVi. 3. 
A. C. 394+ 
Olymp. 
xcviii. 2. 


A. C. 387. 


dattle of Coronza to the ſourteenth of Auguſt, 2 


troops, moſt of whom were deſirous to reviſit their 
reſpective cities; his Peloponneſian, and even La- 
cedzmonian, forces inclined alſo to return home, 
that they might reap the fruits of harveſt * and the 
general, probably to avoid a journey painful to his 
wounds, failed to Sparta, and joined in the cele- 
bration of the Hyacinthian feſtival. 

The ſea-fight off Cnidus, and the battle of Co- 


ronæa, were the moſt important and deciſive ac- 


tions in the Bœotian or Corinthian war, which 
laſted eight years. The contending republics ſeem 
at once to have put forth their ſting; and after- 
wards to have retained their reſentment when they 
had loſt the power of gratifying it. Petty hoſtili- 
ties indeed were carried on by mutual inroads, and 
ravages in the ſpring and autumn; the Lacedz- 
monians iſſuing from Sicyon, and the Thebans 


15 The ſolar eclipſe, mentioned above in the text, fixes the 


from 
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from Corinth. The inhabitants of the latter city 
had eagerly promoted the alliance againſt Sparta; 
but when their country was made the feat of war, 
they began to repent of this raſh meaſure. The 
noble and wealthy part of the community, who had 
moſt to fear, as they had moſt to loſe, talked of a 
ſeparate peace; and, as they were abetted by a 


XXVIIL. 
* rs 


majority of the people, their dependents or clients, 


they intended to ſummon an afſembly which might 
confirm this laudable reſolution. But the partiſans 
of Timolaus and Polyanthes, who, though the 
mercenaries of a Barbarian ſlave, were the patrons 
of Corinthian liberty, anticipated a deſign ſo unfa- 


Maſſacre 
in Corinth, 


vourable to their intereſts, by committing one of 


the moſt horrid maſſacres recorded in hiſtory. 
They choſe the Eucleian feſtival **, a circumſtance 
which ſeemed to blacken the atrocity of a crime 
which nothing could aggravate. Many of the 
citizens were then enjoying themſelves in the 
market-place, or aſſembled at the dramatic en- 
tertainments. The aſſault was rapid and general. 
The Corinthians were aſſaſſinated in the circles of 
converſation, ſome in the public walks, moſt in 
the theatre ; the judges on the bench, the prieſts 
at the altar: nor did thoſe monſters ceaſe from de- 


ſtroying, till they had cut off whomever they 


deemed moſt willing, or moſt able, to oppoſe their 


meaſures. The great body of the people, who 


15 Xenophon, with the ſuperſtitious inſenſibility of his age, dwells 
on the enormous impiety of this choice. 
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perceived that even the temples, and adored images 


— of the gods (whoſe knees they graſped), afforded 


not any protection to the victims of this impious 


fury, prepared to fly from their country; when 


The Spar. 
tans ſuc- 


ceſsful 
land, a 
the Athe. 
nians by 
fea, 


they were reſtrained, firſt, by the lamentable cries 
of their wives and children, and then by the. de- 
claration of the aſſaſſins, that they intended nothing 
farther than to deliver the city from traitors, the 


partiſans of Sparta and ſlavery. This abominable 


maſſacre infected Corinth with the plague of ſedi- 
tion, which ſilently lurked, or openly raged, in 
that unfortunate republic, during the fix following 
years. The Spartans and Argives aſſiſted their 


reſpective factions ; Corinth was alternately ſubject 


to the one and the other, but always to a foreign 
power ; and of the two Corinthian harbours, which - 
were conſidered as an important part of the capital, 
the Lechæum was long garriſoned by the Spartans, 
while the Cenchreæ remained in e of "op 


Argives. 


After the battles of Cnidus and Cototnd, there 
was not any general engagement by land or ſea; 
and it is worthy of obfervation, that the partial 
actions, which happened on either element, gene- 
rally followed the bias of thoſe important victories. 
4 fon for the moſt part attended the ſailors of 
Athens, and the ſoldiers of Sparta; though the 
naval exploits of Teleutias, the kinſman of Ageſi- 
laus, who ſurpriſed the Piræus with twelve gallies, 
took many merchantmen, deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips 

N | olf 
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of war, and ſcoured the coaſt of Attica, formed an * P. 
exception extremely honourable to that com- - 


mander; and the military advantages of Iphicrates 
the Athenian, though unimportant in their conſe- 
quences, announced thoſe great talents for war, 
which afterwards rendered him ſo illuſtrious. But, 


in general, Ageſilaus and the Spartans maintained' 


their ſuperiority in the field, while Conon, Thra- 
ſybulus, and Chabrias, proved ſucceſsful againſt 
Thimbron, Anaxibius, and the other naval com- 
manders of the enemy “. | 


In the actual ſtate of Greece, the reſpective 
ſucceſſes of the contending. powers were not ac- 
companied by proportional advantages. The La- 
cedæmonians derived not any ſolid or permanent 
benefit from their victory at Coronæa, unleſs we 
account as ſuch the gratification of their revenge, 
in ravaging without reſiſtance the Argive and 
Bceotian territory; but their defeat at Cnidus de- 
prived them in one day of the fruit of many la- 
borious campaigns, ſince, with the aſſiſtance of a 
ſuperior naval force, and with the command of the 
Perſian treaſury, Conon found little difficulty in 
detaching for ever from their dominion the whole 
weſtern coaſt of Leſſer Aſia. This enterpriſe muſt 
have been effected with uncommon rapidity, and, 
unleſs the Perſian fleet kept the ſea in the middle 
of winter (which is not at all probable), could only 


17 Diodor. |, xiv. ad Olym, xcvi. 4. & Xenoph, Hellen. I. iv. 5. 


uA employ 


—_ „„ TOE 
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CHAP. employ about three months. The meaſures taken 

by the Spartans, either to preſerve or to recover 
their important poſſeſſions in the Eaſt, have ſcarcely 
deſerved the notice of hiſtory, if we except their 

Brave de- reſiſtance at Abydus, a place leſs famous for this 

Abydus, memorable defence (ſuch is the love of fiction, 
and the contempt of truth!) than for the fabulous 
amours of Hero and Leander. Dercyllidas had 

obtained the government of this ſtrong and popu- 

lous town, as the reward of his military ſervices, 
Inſtead of imitating the puſillanimity of the neigh- 
bouring governors, many of whom, alarmed by the 
diſaſter at Cnidus, fled in precipitation from the 
places entruſted to their command, Dercyllidas aſ- 
ſembled the Abydenians ; aſſured them that one 
naval defeat had not rumed the power of Sparta, 
who, even before ſhe had attained the ſovereignty 
of the ſea, now unfortunately loſt, was able to re- 
ward her benefactors, and to puniſh her enemies. 
« The moment of adverſity furniſhed an occaſion 
to diſplay their inviolable attachment to the re- 

1 public; and it would be glorious for them alone, 

MW of all the inhabitants of the Aſiatic coaſt, to brave 

| tdtthe power of Perſia,” Having confirmed the cou- 

ö 

| 


rage of the Abydenians, he failed to the town of Seſ— 


| 13 The remarkable expreſſion of er ſhews the import- 
| ance of this defeat in the general eſtimation of the Abydenians, 
| | and of Dercyllidas himſelf, though he would fain diſſemble it, 
Ev 3 #x, BTW; Nn, uu Ty YaUlax pa ixgaThNnuc, B0w ape. 7% 0. 
The matter ſtands not thus, that becauſe we have been * in 
| the ſea-fight, we are therefore nothing.“ | 

| 


tos, 
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ſage of the Helleſpont. Seſtos was the principal — 


place of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, the inhabit- 
ants of which owed their protection and fafety to 
the uſeful labours of Dercyllidas ; and this claim 
of merit enabled him to ſecure their allegiance. 
The fidelity of theſe towns, amidſt the general de- 
fection of the coaſt of Europe and of Aſia, pre- 
vented the inconveniencies and hardſhips to which 
the expelled Spartans, who had been employed in 
the garriſons of thoſe parts, muſt have been other- 
wiſe expoſed ; and delivered them from the ne- 


ceſſity of undertaking a winter's journey to the Pe- 
loponnefus through the territories of many hoſtile 


republics. The unfortunate governors and garri- 
ſons, who had fled, or who had been driven from 


the places of their reſpective command, took refuge 


within the friendly walls of Seſtos and Abydus. 
Their numbers increaſed the ſecurity of thoſe 


cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who excelled in - 


the art of fortification, to put them in ſuch a poſ- 
ture of defence as baffled the attempts of Conon 
and Pharnabazus. 

- But the ſucceſs of theſe commanders was till 
ſufficiently complete ; and the importance of their 
ſervices excited the warmeſt gratitude in the breaſt 
of Artaxerxes. The merit of the ſatrap was ac- 
knowledged ſoon afterwards, by his obtaining in 
marriage the daughter of the great king. 


19 See above, p. 246. 
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The patriotic Conon neither deſired nor re- 


cieived any perſonal reward; but employed his fa- 


Conon re- 
builds the 
walls and 
harbours 


of A th ens. 


Olymp. 
XCVI. 4. 
A. C. 393. 


vour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the affairs of 
Athens, the intereſt of which formed the honour- 
able motive that had alone engaged, and that ſtill 
retained him, in the Perſian ſervice. He inflamed 
the reſentment which both Pharnabazus and his 
maſter had juſtly conceived againſt Sparta, and 
encouraged them, early in the ſpring, to ſend 
their victorious armament towards Greece, to re- 
taliate the ravages committed in the Eaſt by the 
arms of Ageſilaus. But he inſtructed them, that 
if they would render their vengeance complete, 
and humble for ever the Spartan pride, they muſt 
raiſe the fallen rival of that imperious republic. 
The diſburſement of a ſum of money, which 
would be ſcarcely felt by the treaſury of Perſia, 
might ſuffice to rebuild the walls and harbours of 
Athens; a meaſure by which they would inflict 
the deepeſt wound on the power, as well as on the 
pride, of their ambitious enemy. The propoſal 
was heard with approbation; the expence was li- 
berally ſupplied; the Perſian fleet ſet ſail, reduced 
the Cyclades and Cythera, ravaged the coaſt of La- 
conia, and, after performing in detached ſquadrons 
whatever ſeemed moſt uſeful for the Perſian ſer- 
vice, aſſembled in the long-deſerted harbours of 
the Phalerus, Munichia, and Piræus. There, the 
important taſk of reſtoring the ancient ornaments 
and defence of the city of Minerva, was begun, car- 


ried on, and accompliſhed, with extraordinary dili- 


gence, 
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gence. The ready ſervice of the crews belonging 
to the numerous fleet, aſſiſted the induſtry of mer- 
cenary workmen, whom the allurement of gain 
had brought from every quarter 'of Greece ; and 
the labour of both was ſeconded and encouraged 


by the voluntary and eager exertions of the Bozo- + 


tians and Argives; but, above all, by the zeal of 
the Athenians themſelves, who juſtly regarded their 
actual employment as the ſecond foundation of 
their once glorious capital. 

The work was completed before the return of 
ſpring; and the mortifying intelligence, when 
brought to Sparta, affected the magiſtrates of that 
republic with the crueleſt anxiety. They were 
ready to abandon for ever the proſpect of recover- 
ing their loſt dominion in the Eaſt; they were de- 
ſirous to obtain an accommodation with Artaxerxes 
on the moſt humiliating terms; they were willing 
to deprive themſelves of the only advantage yet in 
their power, to forego even the pleaſure of revenge, 
and to abſtain from ravaging the territories of 
their neighbours and enemies, provided only the 
great king and his ſatraps would grant them a con- 
dition, with which it was eaſy to comply, ſince it 
required nothing but that they ſhould ceaſe to 


laviſh their own money in raiſing the dangerous 


power of the Athenians. For effecting this pur- 
poſe, they ſent ſucceſſive embaſſies to the court of 
Perſia, as well as to Teribazus, who had lately 
ſucceeded Tithrauſtes in the government of the 
ſouthern provinces. They induſtriouſly neglected 
Pharnabazus, from whom they could not reaſon- 

U 4 ably 
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ably expect any favour, as the hoſtilities of Ageſi- 


aas had peculiarly excited the reſentment of that 


| nende 
Antalci- 
das as 


warlike ſatrap. 
Among the miniſters employed by Sparta, in 
this negociation, was Antalcidas, a man whoſe 


i- prior hiſtory is little known. He appears to have 


had an intercourſe of hoſpitality with ſeveral noble 


Perſians“ ; it is not improbable that he had ſerved 


His nego- 
ciation fa- 
cilitated 


by the un- 


under the ſtandard of Cyrus, and perhaps con- 
tinued in the Eaſt during the ſucceſſive expeditions 
of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and Ageſilaus. If we 
except the artful and daring Lyſander, Sparta 
never employed a more proper agent to treat with 
the Barbarians. Antalcidas was bold, eloquent, 
ſubtile, complying, a maſter in all the arts of inſi- 
nuation and addreſs, and equally well qualified, by 
his abilities and vices, to execute an inſidious com- 
miſſion at a corrupt court. The revered inſtitu- 
tions of his country were the objects of real or 
well feigned contempt ; he derided the frugal and 
ſelf-denying maxims of the divine Lycurgus ; but 
peculiarly delighted the voluptuous, cowardly, and 
treacherous ſatraps and courtiers, when he directed 
the poiſoned ſhafts of his ridicule againſt the manly 
firmneſs, the probity, and the patriotiſm of Leoni- 
das and Callicratidas, names equally glorious to 
Sparta and diſhonourable to Perſia. | 
The ſucceſs of ſuch a miniſter, almoſt enſured 
by his own character and talents, was haſtened by 
the imprudent ambition of Conon and the Athe- 


20 Xenoph, Hellen, : 
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nians, too ſoon and too fatally intoxicated by the 
deceitful gifts of proſperity. When this illuſtri- 
ous commander co-operated with, Pharnabazus in 
expelling the Lacedæmonians from the Eaſt, he 
earneſtly exhorted the ſatrap to confirm the Aſiatic 
Greeks in the eajoyment of their ancient hberties, 
left the fear of oppreſſion might ſuggeſt the means 
of reſiſtance, and oblige them to form a general 
alliance for their own defence, which might prove 
favourable to Artaxerxes. In this plauſible advice 
the patriotic Athenian had a farther view than it 
was poſſible for the Perſian at that time to diſco- 
ver. After rebuilding the walls and harbours of 
Athens, he requeſted Pharnabazus, who prepared 
to return to his province, that he might be allow- 
ed, for a few months longer, to employ a ſqua- 
dron of Perſian ſhips, in conjunction with his 
own, to infeſt the territories of Sparta and her al- 
lies. The fatrap, naturally unſuſpicious, and per- 
haps betrayed by his reſentment, readily granted 
this demand. But Conon, unmindful of his pro- 
miſed operations againſt the common enemy, 
thought only of promoting the intereſt of his re- 
public. He failed to the Cyclades, to Chios, to 
Leſbos, and even to the coaſt of Eolis and Ionia, 
difplayed the ſtrength of his armament, deſcribed 
the flouriſhing fortune of Athens, and endeavoured 
to perſuade or to compel the aſtoniſhed Aſiatics and 
iflanders to acknowledge the juſt authority of their 
ancient metropolis or ſovereign, who having riſen 
more fplendid from her ruins, required only the 


attachment of her former allies and ſubjects, to re- 
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Mont. ſume her wonted power, and recover her heredi- 


— tary renown. 
Negociaa The ſucceſs of this extraordinary enterpriſe is 


tions of not particularly deſcribed, nor is the omiſſion ma- 
verſeſtates terial, ſince this laſt expedition of Conon had not 
— _— any other permanent effect but that of ruining 
himſelf. His unjuſtifiable ambition furniſhed 
powerful weapons to the dexterity of Antalcidas, 

who repreſented him as guilty of the moſt unex- 

ampled audacity, aggravated by the moſt perfidi- | 

ous ingratitude, in attempting to alienate and to 
conquer the king's dominions, even by the aſſiſt- 

ance of the king's forces, to which both his coun- 

try and himſelf owed ſo many recent and ſignal 

benefits. The accuſation was probably rendered 

more welcome to Teribazus, by the jealouſy 

which he naturally entertained of the neighbour- 

ing ſatrap, the friend of Conon, and his own rival. 

But after the laſt unwarrantable tranſaction of the 
Athenian, which he could defend only by the ob- 

ſolete Greek maxim, that every thing is lawful to 

a man in the ſervice of his country, even his late 
colleague Pharnabazus ſeems to have withdrawn 

from him the protection and friendſhip by which 

he had been fo long diſtinguiſhed, ſo that the in- 

fluence of that powerful ſatrap formed not any op- 

poſition to the negociations and intrigues of An- 

talcidas. The- Athenians, however, ſent Dion, 
Hermogenes, with other emiſſaries, to watch and 
counteract his meaſures. Conon was named at the 

head of this deputation; and as he knew not the 

full extent of Teribazus's animoſity, inflamed and 

exaſ- 
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exaſperated by the addreſs of Antalcidas, he ex- 
pected that the perſonal preſence of a man, who 
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had formerly ſerved the Perſians with fidelity and 


ſucceſs, might obtain an eaſy pardon from the 
ſatrap, and perhaps prove uſeful to the affairs of 
Athens. The Bceotians and Argives likewiſe ſent 
their ambaſſadors, who had inſtructions to act in 
concert with Conon and his colleagues. But their 
overtures were little regarded, while thoſe of An- 
talcidas met with warm approbation from Teri- 
bazus. 

The Lacedæmonian ambaſſador dechred that 
he had been commanded to offer ſuch terms of 
peace as ſuited equally the dignity and the intereſt 
of the great king. The Spartans reſigned all 
pretenſions to the Greek cities in Aſia, which 
they acknowledged to be dependencies of the Per- 
ſian empire. Why ſhould Artaxerxes, then, con- 
tinue to laviſh his treaſure in vain? ſince the 
Spartans not only ceded to him the immediate 
object of diſpute, but earneſtly deſired to promote 
the future proſperity of his dominiofis, by ſettling 
the affairs of Greece, as beft anſwered his con- 
veniency. For this purpoſe they were ready to 
declare all the cities and iſlands, ſmall and great, 
totally independent of each other ; in conſequence 
of which there would not be any republic ſuf- 
ficiently powerful thenceforth to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Perſia.” Theſe conditions, which the 
moſt inſolent miniſter of the great king might 
himſelf have dictated, were too advantageous not 
to be liable to ſuſpicion,” Bug Teribazus was ſo 
blinded 
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| — he ſeems not to have entertained the ſmalleſt doubt 
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of his ſincerity, The terms of peace were tranſ- 
matted to the court of Suſa, that they might be 
approved and ratified by Artaxerxes. The ſub- 
tlety of Antalcidas was rewarded by a conſiderable 
ſum of money; and the patriotiſm of Conon (a 
| patriotiſm which had carried him beyond the 
bounds of juſtice and propriety) was puniſhed by 
immediate death, or by an ignominious confine- 
ment. His fate is variouſly related; but his 
- actions juſtly rank him with the firſt of Grecian 
names ; and the fame of an illuſtrious father was 
ſupported and rivalled by that of his fon Timo- 
' theus 

It might have been pale} that a plan of ac- 
commodation, ſo advantageous and honourable 
for Perſia, ſhould have been readily accepted by 
Artaxerxes. But the negociation languiſned for 
ſeveral years, partly on account of the temporary 
* diſgrace of Teribazus, who was ſucceeded by 
Struthas; a man who, moved by ſome unknown 
motive, warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of the Athe- 
nians ; and partly by the powerful ſolicitations and 
remonſtrances of the Bœotian and Argive ambaſ- 
ſadors, who accuſed the ſincerity, and unveiled the 
latent ambition, of Sparta. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unre- 
mitting activity. The Lacedzmonians and their 


* Iſoe. Panegyr. 22 Xenoph. Gr. Hiſt, I. iv. 
23 Dinarch. adv. Demoſth, p. 94. & Corn. Nepos, in Vit. 
Conon, & Timoth. 
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and the Lechæum, to deſtroy the harveſts and the 


villages of their Peloponneſian enemies. The 


Bceotians and Argives retaliated theſe injuries by 


ſeveral hoſtile incurſions into the territories of 


Sparta ; while the Athenians, as if they had again 
attained the command of the ſea, bent the whole 
vigour of their republic towards an element long 
propitious to their anceſtors. 

The recent ſplendour of Conon had eclipſed 
the ancient and well-merited renown of Thraſy- 
bulus, whoſe extraordinary abilities, and more ex- 
traordinary good fortune, had twice reſcued his 
country from the yoke of tyrants, But after the 
lamented death or captivity of the former, the 
Athenian fleet, amounting to forty fail, was en- 
truſted to Thraſybulus ; who, having ſcoured the 
Zgean ſea, failed; to the Helleſpont, and perſuad- 
ed or compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and 
ſeveral other Thracian cities, to aboliſh their ari- 
ſtocratic government, and to accept the alliance of 
Athens. His activity was next directed againſt the 
iſle of Leſbos, in which the Lacedæmonian inte- 
reſt was ſtill ſupported by a conſiderable body of 
troops. Having landed his men, he joined battle 


with the enemy in the neighbourhood of Me- 


thymna, and obtained a complete victory, after 
killing with his own hand Therimachus, the Spar- 
tan governor and general. The principal cities 
of the iſland acknowledged the Athenian power, 


and ſeaſonably reinforced the fleet, by the terror af 


which they had been ſubdued. Encouraged by 
this 
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this ſucceſs, Thraſybulus failed towards Rhodes, in 
order to aſſiſt the democratic faction, who equally 
contended for the intereſt of Athens and their 
own. 

Before proceeding, however, to that important 
iſland, he determined to multiply the reſources, 
and to confirm the affections, of the fleet. For 
this purpoſe he raiſed conſiderable ſupplies of 
whatever ſeemed moſt neceſſary for his expedition 
from the maritime towns of Aſia, and at length 
entered the mouth of the Eurymedon (the glori- 
ous ſcene of Cimon's victories), and levied a heavy 
contribution on Aſpendus, the principal ſea- port 


and capital of Pamphylia. But here his good for- 


tune ended“. The patient timidity of the Bar- 
barians had endured the public depredation, to 
which they were long accuſtomed ; but even their 
ſervility could not brook the private rapacity and 
intolerable exactions of the ſailors and troops, 
which were imputed (not perhaps without reaſon) 


to the unrelenting avarice of the commander. The 


reſentment of the Pamphylians overcame their 
cowardice. They attacked the Grecian tents in 
the night, and ſurpriſed the ſecurity of Thraſybu- 
lus, who thus fell a facrifice to a very unjuſtifiable 
defect, which, if we may believe a contempo- 


rary writer, greatly debaſed the dignity of his 


otherwiſe illuſtrious character *3, 
The 


24 Corn. Nep. in Vit. Thraſybul. 13 

*5 Lyſias againſt Ergocles. This Ergocles was the friend and 
confidant of Thraſybulus, He had aſſiſted him in expelling "the 

2 thirty 
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The unjuſt treatment of Aſpendus, which had 
been retorted by ſuch ſignal revenge, would never 
perhaps have reached the ears of Artaxerxes, had 
not his voluptuous indolence been beſet by the 
active importunity of Antalcidas. This vigilant 
and artful miniſter let flip no opportunity to rouſe 
the jealouſy of the great king againſt the Athe- 
nians, his hereditary foes, and to obliterate his re- 
ſentment againſt the Spartans, his recent but leſs 
natural enemies. The ſevere exactions from Pam- 
phylia, a province acknowledging his authority, af- 
forded a powerful topic of perſuaſion, which, the. 
Spartan ambaſſador could not fail to employ ; but it 
is uncertain whether even this important argument 
would have conquered the reluctance of the Per- 
ſian monarch to concur with the meaſures of a 
people, who had enabled the rebellious Cyrus to 
diſpute his throne, and who had recently invaded 
and plundered, not a maritime city, but the inte- 
rior provinces of the empire. His. intereſt and 
inclination were combated by his reſentment and 
his pride; when his fluctuating irreſolution was at 
length decided by the Athenians, whoſe mad im- 
prudence crowned the triumph of Antalcidas. 


thirty tyrants, and had recently accompanied him in his expe- 
dition to the coaſt of Thrace, mentioned in the text. The 
military exploits of Thraſybulus in Thrace were highly honour- 
able and meritorious ; but his private behaviour was the reverſe, 
He ſtuck at nothing by which he could enrich himſelf or his de- 
pendants. Ergocles was condemned to death for the ſhare 
which he had taken in this unjuſtifizble peculation and rapacity. 
Lyſias's Orations againſt Ergocles and Philocrates, See likewiſe 
Ariſtophanes Eceleſiaz. v. 35%. & Schol, ad locum. | 
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The ſignal victories of Conon and Thraſybulus, 
and the riſing fortune of Athens, encouraged Eva- 
goras king of Salamis, who had received ſome 
late cauſe of diſguſt, to execute his long-meditated 
deſign of revolting from Perſia, Egypt was actu- 
ally in rebellion ; Artaxerxes had undertaken a war 
againſt the barbarous Carduchians , who were by 
no means a contemptible enemy. Theſe were 
very favourable circumſtances ; but the Perſian 
fleet, which, after performing the ſervice for which 
it had been equipped, had continued to lie inactive 
in the Phcenician and Cilician harbours, was ready 
to be employed in any new enterpriſe. The ſkil- 
ful and experienced bravery of the king of Sala- 


mis, ſeconded by the youthful ardour of his fon 
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xcviii. 1. 


A. C. 388. 


Protagoras, obtained an eaſy victory over the firſt 
ſquadrons that were ſent to invade his iſland. But 
there was reaſon to dread the arrival of a far ſu- 
perior force. In this danger, Evagoras requeſted, 
and obtained, the aſſiſtance of the Athenians ; who 
not only enjoyed peace with Perſia, but whoſe am- 
baſſadors were endeavouring to prevent that court 
from making peace with their enemies. | 
This extraordinary meaſure of a people, in pre- 
ferring their gratitude to their intereſt; a grati- 
tude which they might have foreſeen to be uſeleſs 
to him whom they meant to oblige, and pernici- 
ous to the moſt important intereſts of their re- 
public, finally determined Artaxerxes to eſpouſe 


26 Theſe and the following circurnſtances concerning the war 
of Cyprus are ſcattered through Diodorus, Ifocrates's Pane» 
gyric of Athens, and the panegyric of Evagoras. 
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terms of a general peace, almoſt in the fame words — 


which had been propoſed by Antalcidas: That 
the Greek cities in Aſia, with the iſland of Cy- 
prus, and the peninſula of Clazomenẽ, ſhould be 


ſubject to Perſia; Athens ſhould be allowed 


to retain her immemorial juriſdiction in the 
iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; but all 
the other republics, ſmall and great, ſhould en- 
joy the independent government of their own 
hereditary laws. Whatever people rejected theſe 
conditions, ſo evidently calculated for preſerving 
the public tranquillity, muſt expect the utmoſt in- 
dignation of the great king, who, in conjunction 
with the republic of Sparta, would make war, on 
their perverſe and dangerous obſtinacy, by ſea and 
land, with ſhips and money .“ 

. Teribazus and Antalcidas returned Groom the 
Eaſt, charged with the definitive reſolutions, or 
rather the haughty mandate of Artaxerxes, which 
had been confirmed by the unalterable ſanction of 
the royal ſignet. There was reaſon, however, to 
apprehend that Thebes, Athens, and Argos, might 
ſtill reject the terms of a peace propoſed by their 
avowed enemies, pernicious to their particular and 
immediate intereſts, and equally diſadvantageous 
and diſhonourable to the whole Grecian name. 
The remembrance of the glorious confederacy, 
for defending the Aſiatic colonies againſt the op- 


27 The laſt words are literally tranſlated from Xenoph. p. 550. 


See likewiſe Diodor, I. xiv, c. cx, Plut. Ageſil. p. 608. ; and Ar- 
taxerx. P. 1022. 0 
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preſſion of Barbarians, could not indeed much in- | 


— fuence the degenerate councils of thoſe republics ; 


but the Thebans muſt reſign, with reluctance, their 
real or pretended authority over the inferior cities 
of Bceotia ; the Argives muſt unwillingly with- 
draw their garriſon from Corinth, and leave that 
important capital in the power of the ariſtocratic 
or Lacedæmonian faction; and the Athenians muſt 


| abandon, with regret, the fruits of their recent 


victories, and the hopes of recovering their an- 
cient grandeur. The oppoſition of theſe ſtates 


had been foreſeen by Antalcidas, who took the 


moſt effectual meaſures to render it impotent. By 
the aſſiſtance of Perſian money he equipped a fleet 
of eighty fail, from the mercenary ſea-ports of 
Greece and Aſia, from the intermediate iſles, and 
even. from the coaſts of Italy and Sicily. This 
armament was independent of the ſquadrons with 
which Teribazus prepared to attack the iſle of Cy- 
prus, if the preſumption of Evagoras, unaſſiſted 


and alone, ſhould dare to provoke his hoſtility. 


The ſatrap alſo had collected a very conſiderable 
army, which was ready to embark for Greece, and 
to co-operate with Ageſilaus, who had aſſembled 
the domeſtic troops and allies of Sparta to march, 
at the firſt ſummons, againſt any city or republic 
that might reject the peace of Antalcidas . Theſe 
vigorous preparations, intimidating the weakneſs 
of the confederates, compelled them into a reluc- 
tant compliance with the terms of the treaty. The 


28 Ty; ew Arrahxide aprons xνννννẽjw Xenoph, p. 277+ 
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Thebans made the ſtrongeſt and moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance ; but their pretenſions were finally filenced 
by the threats of the Spartan king, the inveterate 
enemy of their republic. The Bœotian cities were 
acknowledged to be independent, and admitted as 
parties in the peace.. The Argives retired from 
Corinth, which being deſerted by the leaders of 
the democratical faction, became a faithful ally to 
Sparta. The military and naval operations ceaſed, 
tranquillity was reſtored, and the armies and fleets 
were, on both ſides, diſbanded and diſſolved“. 


But amidſt this univerſal and moſt obſequious 
ſubmiſſion to the court of Perſia, one man avowed 
his diſcontent, and prepared to maintain his oppo- 
ſition. The article reſpecting Cyprus was loudly 
rejected by Evagoras, who aſſerted the independ- 
ence of his native iſland ; and, with a magnani- 
mity that formed a ſtriking contraſt with the de- 
generate and diſgraceful ſoftneſs of his Grecian al- 
lies, ſet the power of Artaxerxes at defiance, 
Evagoras truſted to the reſources of his own vigor- 
ous mind, to the ſuperior {kill of his ſeamen, and 
to the aſſiſtance of Acoris king of Egypt. But the 
numerous ſquadrons of Teribazus prevailed over 
all his hopes. He was diſcomfited in a naval en- 
gagement; his territories were invaded and ra- 
vaged ; he was reduced to his capital Salamis; and, 
even Salamis was threatened with a ſiege. His 
reſiſtance had already exceeded what his ſtrength 
warranted, or what his dignity required, His ene- 


39 Ala wa ra wicixz, & c. Xenoph. p. 551» 
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CHAP. mies were incapable of perſeverance, or unwilling 


. o drive him to deſpair. He reſigned his nume- 


Submits 
Submits rous and recent conqueſts in Cyprus, but retained 


nourable poſſeſſion of the ancient principality of Teucer, 


mic Which his fortunate arms had recovered from an 


Olymp, uſurper; and ſubmitted, without diſhonour, to 
A. C. 385. imitate the example of many preceding princes of 
Salamis, and to acknowledge himſelf the tributary 


of the king of Perſia ®, 


30 Diodor. I. xv. p. 462. 
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Reflections upon the Peace of Antalcidas. Am- 
 bitious Views of Sparta.—State of Arcadia, 
Siege of Mantinæa.—Olyntbian Confederacy. 
The Spartans make War on Olyntbus.— Sub- 


miſſion of that Republic.Pella becomes the 


Capital of Macedon.—Phebidas ſeizes the The- 
ban Citadel.-The Meaſure approved by Agefi- 
laus. — Conſpiracy of the Theban Exiles. The 
Theban Democracy reſtored. 


| H E peace of Antalcidas forms an import- 

ant and diſgraceful zra in the Grecian hiſ- 
tory. The valuable colonies in Aſia, the cauſe, 
the object, and the ſcene, of ſo many memorable 
wars, were reſigned and abandoned for ever to the 
power of a Barbarian maſter. The king of Perſia 
diſmembered the diſtant dependencies, and con- 
trouled the domeſtic arrangements of a people who 
had given law to his anceſtors*. Their ancient 
confederacies were diſſolved; the ſmaller cities 
were looſened from dependence on their powerful 
neighbours; all were diſunited and weakened; 


1 See the articles of the treaty concluded in 449, A. C. Vol. II. 
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and Greece felt the languor of peace, without en- 


I Joying the benefits of ſecurity. 


Motives 
which en- 
gaged the 
Spartans 
eagerly to 
embrace 


that treaty. 


But if the whole Grecian name was diſhonoured. 
by accepting this ignominious treaty, what pecu- 
liar infamy muſt belong to the magiſtrates of 
Sparta, by whom it was propoſed and promoted ? 
What motives of advantage could balance this 
weight of diſgrace? Or rather, what advantage 
could the Spartans derive from ſuch ignoble con- 
deſcenſion as ſeemed totally unworthy of their ac- 
tual power, but far more unworthy of their an- 
cient renown ? This queſtion, like moſt political 
queſtions, may be beſt anſwered by facts; and the 
tranſactions which both preceded and followed 
the peace of Antalcidas clearly diſcover and aſ- 
certain the ſecret, but powerful, cauſes of that 
diſhonourable, and ſeemingly diſadvantageous, 
meaſure. 

The ambition of making conqueſts in the Eaſt, 
which it now appeared impoſſible to retain, had 
deprived the Lacedzmonians of an authority, or 
rather dominion, in Greece, acquired by the ſucceſs 
of the Peloponnefian war, and which they might 


have reaſonably expected to preſerve and to con- 


firm. Not only their power, but their ſafety, was 
thteatened by the arms of a hoſtile confederacy, 
which had been formed and fomented by the wealth 
of Perſia, Athens, their rival, their ſuperior, 
their ſubject, but always their unrelenting enemy, 
had recovered her walls and fleet, and aſpired to 
command the ſea. Thebes and Argos had be- 
come ſenſible of their natural ſtrength, and diſ- 

| dained 
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follow the ſtandard, of any foreign republic. The — 


inferior ſtates of Peloponneſus were weary of obey- 
ing every idle ſummons to war, from which they 
derived not any advantage but that of gratifying 
the ambition of their Spartan maſters. The valu- 
able colomes in Macedon and Thrace, and parti- 
cularly the rich and populous cities of the Chalci- 
dic region, the bloodleſs conqueſts of the virtuous 
Braſidas, had forſaken the intereſt of Sparta, when 
Sparta forſook the intereſt of juſtice. Scarcely 
any veſtige appeared of the memorable trophies 
erected in a war of twenty-ſeven years. The 
Eaſtern provinces (incomparably the moſt import- 
aht of all) were irrecoverably loſt ; and this rapid 
decline of power had happened in the courſe of 
ten years, and had been chiefly occaſioned by the 
fatal ſplendour of Ageſilaus's victories in Aſia. 


About a century before, and almoſt on the ſame 
ſcene, the Spartans had been firſt deprived of their 


Advan- 
hich they 


hereditary fame, and preſcriptive honours *. Al- derived 


moſt every interference, in peace or war, with the 
Tonian colonies, had hurt the intereſts of their re- 
public. They naturally began to ſuſpect, there- 
fore, that ſuch diſtant expeditions ſuited not the 
circumſtances of Sparta, an inland city, with a 
fertile territory, but deſtitute of arts, induſtry, 
and commerce ; and whoſe inhabitants, having 
little genius for the ſea, were naturally unable to 
equip, or to maintain, ſuch a naval force as might 


See above, Vol. II. p. 58. 
X 4 command 
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XXIX 


— tached by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. 


The abandoning, therefore, of what they could 
not hope to regain, or, if regained, to preſerve, 
ſeemed a very prudent and ſalutary meaſure ; ſince, 
in return for- this imaginary conceſſion, they re- 
ceived many real and important advantages. They 
were appointed to ſuperintend and to direct the 
execution of the treaty ; and in order to make their 
authority effectual, entitled to demand the aſſiſt- 
ance of Perſian money, with which they might 
eaſily purchaſe Grecian ſoldiers. The condition 
requiring the ſmaller cities to be declared free and 
independent (although the dexterity of Antalcidas 
had propoſed it as the beſt means of preventing 
the future invaſion of Aſia), was peculiarly bene- 
ficial to the Spartans. It repreſented them as the 
patrons of univerſal liberty, and reſtored them 
that honourable reputation which they had long 
loſt. From the nature of the condition itſelf, it 
could only apply to ſuch places as, being kept in a 
reluctant ſubjection, ſtill poſſeſſed courage to vin- 
dicate their freedom. In the ſecondary towns of 
Meſſenia and Laconia, the ſtern policy of Sparta 
had cruſhed the hope, and almoſt the deſire, of 
obtaining this ineſtimable benefit. The authority 
of other capitals was leſs imperious and impoſing ; 
the ſovereign and ſubject were more on a footing 
of equality; and it was a maxim in Greece, © That 
men are diſpoſed to reject the juſt rights of their 
Equals, rather than to revolt againſt the unlawful 


tyranny 
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not only to detach the inferior communities from Cn 


their more powerful neighbours, but to add them 
to the confederacy of which ſhe formed the head; 
and by fuch multiphed acceſſions of power, of 
wealth, and of fame, to re-eſtabliſh that ſolid 
power in Greece, which had been imprudently 
abandoned for the hope of Aſiatic triumphs +. 
That ſuch conſiderations of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, not a ſincere deſire to promote the public 
tranquillity, had produced this perfidious treaty, 
could not long be kept ſecret ; notwithſtanding the 
various artifices employed to conceal it. Thebes 
and Argos were required to comply with the terms 
of the peace; but no mention was made of with- 
drawing the Lacedzmonian garriſons from the 


places which they occupied. Left this injuſtice. 


might occaſion general diſcontent, the Athenians 
were allowed the ſame privilege. The poſſeſſion 
of the unimportant iſles of Lemnos, Scyros, and 
Imbros, flattered their vain hopes, and lulled them 
into falſe ſecurity ; and, as they expected to reap 
the fruits of the victories of Conon and Thraſy- 
' bulus, they were averſe to renew the war for the 
ſake of their allies, whoſe intereſts were now ſe- 
parated from their own. Meanwhile the Spartan 
emiſſaries negociated and intrigued in all the ſub- 
ordinate cities, encouraging the ariſtocratical fac- 


3 Thucydid. paſſim. See particularly the ſpeech of the Athe. 
nians at the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, Vol. II. c. xv. 
p- 203. 4 Vid. Iſocrat. de Pace, paſſim. 
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tions, and fomenting the animoſities of the citizens 


w=—y— againſt each other, and againſt their reſpective 


State of 
Arcadia, 
Olymp. 
XCViil. 3. 


A. C. 386. 


capitals. The jealouſies and complaints, which 
had been principally occaſioned by theſe ſecret 
cabals, were uſually referred to the Spartan ſenate; 
whoſe affected moderation, under pretence of de- 
fending the cauſe of the weak and the injured, al- 
ways decided the conteſt in the way moſt favourable 
for themſelves. But the warlike diſciples of Lycur- 
ous could not long remain ſatisfied with theſe juri- 
dical uſurpations. They determined to take arms, 
which they probably hoped to employ with ſuch 
artful dexterity as might prevent any general, or 
very dangerous, alarm; beginning with ſuch cities 
as had not entered into the late confederacy againſt 
them, gradually extending their hoſtilities to the 


more powerful members of that confederacy; and 


thus conquering ſucceſſively thoſe, whoſe entire 
and collective ſtrength it would have been vain to 
aflail *. 

The firſt victim of this ambitious policy was 
the flouriſhing republic of Mantinza, whoſe ter- 
ritory was ſituate almoſt in the center of Arcadia, 
itſelf the center of the Peloponneſus. The origin 
of Mantinza was the ſame with that of Tegea, 
Stymphalis, Herza, Orchomenos, and other 
neighbouring cities, which had grown into po- 
pulouſneſs and power from the ſcattered villages of 
ſhepherds inhabiting the vallies and mountains of 


s Xenoph, Hellen, I. v. p. 551 & Diodor. I. xv. p. 448. 
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tion, the generous warmth, yet lively verdure ©, — 


together with the pictureſque and animating ſcenery 
of this delightful region, ſeemed peculiarly adapted 


to inſpire, and to gratify, the love of rural hap- 


pineſs ; and to afford, in all their elegance and 


dignity, thoſe ſublime” and ſacred joys of the country, 


which the genius of ancient poets hath felt, and 
deſcribed with ſuch affecting ſenſibility. Every 
diſtrict of Arcadia was marked and diverſified by 
hills, ſome of which, could we credit the inac- 
curacy of geographical deſcription, aſcend two 


miles in perpendicular height“, and which ſupply 


innumerable ſtreams, that water and fertiliſe the 
rich vallies which they incloſe and defend. This 
ſecure and inſulated poſition of their territory long 
preſerved the Arcadians ignorant and uncorrupted ; 
and a little before the period of hiſtory now under 
review, they were diſtinguiſhed by the innocent 
ſimplicity of their manners, and by their fond at- 
tachment to a paſtoral life. But the turbulent 
ambition of their neighbours had often obliged 
them to employ the ſword inſtead of the ſheep- 
hook. They had reluFantly taken arms; yet, 
when compelled by neceſſity, or excited by honour, 
the mountaineers -of Arcadia had diſplayed ſuch 
ſtubborn valour, and exerted ſuch efforts of vigour 
and activity, as made their ſcrvices eagerly deſired, 


6 Theſe circumſtances are common to Arcadia with the other 
mountainous diſtrits of Greece, as well as with the iſlands of 
the Archipelago. TOURNEPORT. 

7 Peſcript. Gi#c, apud Grouov. vol, I. 
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ZE”, ſtates. Nor had they truſted to their perſonal 
ſtrength and bravery alone for the defence of their 
beloved poſſeſſions. Having quitted their farms 
and villages, they had aſſembled into walled towns, 
from which their numerous garriſons were ready to 
fally forth againſt an hoſtile invader., The danger- 
ous vicinity of Sparta had early driven the com- 
panions of Pan and the Nymphs from the vocal 
woods of mount Mxnalus *, into the fortifications 
of Tegea, formerly the principal city of the pro- 
vince ?, but afterwards rivalled and ſurpaſſed by 
Mantinæa, which was become an object of jealouſy 

| and envy, not only to the neighbouring cities of 

i Arcadia, but even to Sparta herſelf. 

| The proud Tn the year immediately following the treaty of 

— Antalcidas, Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors were ſent 

tans tothe to Mantinæa, to diſcharge a very extraordinary 


Mantinæ- 3 : R 
ans. commiſſion. Having demanded an audience of 


1 the aſſembly, they expreſſed the reſentment of their 

A. C. 386. republic againſt a people, who, pretending to live 

= in friendſhip with them, had in the late war re- 
1 peatedly furniſhed with corn their avowed enemies 
the Argives. That, on other occaſions, the 
4 Mantinzans had unguardedly diſcovered their ſecret 
= hatred to Sparta, rejoicing in her misfortunes, and 
envying her proſperity. That it was time to anti- 
cipate this dangerous and unjuſt animoſity ; for 


© Meænalus argutumque nemus pinoſque loquentes 
Semper habet; ſemper paſtorum ille audit amores 
Panaque, &c, VIS. Ecl, viii. v. 22. 
9 Iierodot l. vi, c. 105. | 
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which purpoſe the Spartans commanded them to 
demoliſh their walls, to abandon their proud city, 
and to return to thoſe peaceful villages in which 
their anceſtors had lived and flouriſhed **.. The 
Mantinæans received this propoſal with the indig- 
nation which it merited ; the ambaſſadors retired 
in diſguſt ; the Spartans declared war; ſummoned 
the aſſiſtance of their confederates; and a power- 
ful army, commanded by king Agelipolis, invaded 
the hoſtile territory.. 

But the moſt deſtructive ravages could not bend 
the reſolution of the Mantinæans. The ſtren 
and loftineſs of their walls bade defiance to aſſault; 
nor could a regular ſiege be undertaken with cer- 
tain ſucceſs, as the magazines of Mantinza were 
abundantly ſtored with various kinds of grain, the 
crops of the former year having been uncommon- 
ly plentiful. Ageſipolis, however, embraced this 
doubtful mode of attack, and- drew firſt a ditch, 
and then a wall, entirely round the place, employ- 
ing one part of his troops in the work, and another 
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deſieged. 


in guarding the workmen. This tedious ſervice 
exhauſted the patience of the beſiegers, without 


ſhaking the firmneſs of the Mantinzans. The 
Spartans were afraid to detain longer in the field 
their reluctant confederates ; but Ageſipolis pro- 
poſed a new meaſure, which was attended with 
complete and immediate ſucceſs. The river 
Ophis, formed by the collected torrents from 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. I. v. c. 2, & ſeqq. Diodor, 1, xv. c. 7, 
& ſeqq. 
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mount Anchiſius, a river. broad, deep, and rapid, 
; flowed through the plain, and the city of Man- 
tinæa. It was a laborious undertaking to ſtop the 
courſe of this copious ſtream ; which was no ſooner 


effected, than the lower parts of the walls of Man- 


tinæa were laid under water. According to the 
uſual practice” of the Greeks, the fortifications of 
this place were built of raw bricks, which being 
leſs liable to break into chinks, and to fly out of 


their courſes, were preferred as the beſt defence 


againſt the battering engines then in uſe. But it 
is the inconvenience of raw bricks, to be as cafily 


diſſolved by water, as wax is melted by the 


fun *'. The walls of Mantinæa began to yield, 
to ſhake, to fall in pieces. The activity of the 
inhabitants propped them with wood, but without 
any permanent advantage; ſo that, deſpairing of 
being able to exclude the enemy, they ſent to ca- 
pitulate, requeſting that they might be permitted 
to keep poſſeſſion of their city, on condition that 
they demoliſhed their fortifications, and followed, 
in peace and war, the fortune of Sparta. 

Ageſipolis and his counſellors refuſed to grant 
them any other terms of peace than thoſe which 
had been originally propoſed by the republic. He 
obſerved, that while they lived together in one 
populous city, their numbers expoſed them to the 
deluſions of ſeditious demagogues, whoſe addreſs 


It This is the expreſſion of Pauſa nias, in Arcad. who men. 


tions the name of the river Ophis, omitted by Xenophon and 
Diodorus. 


and 
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and eloquence eaſily ſeduced the multitude from — 


their real intereſt, and deſtroyed the influence o/... 
their ſuperiors in rank, in wealth, and in wiſdom, 

on whoſe attachment alone the Lacedæmonians 

could ſafely depend. They inſiſted, therefore, 

that the Mantinæans ſhould deſtroy their houſes in 

the city; ſeparate into four diſtinct communities“ 

and return to thoſe villages which their anceſtors 

had inhabited. The terror of an immediate aſſault 

made it neceſſary to comply with this humuliating 
demand; but the molt zealous partiſans of demo- 

tracy, to the number of ſixty, afraid of truſting 

to the capitulation, were allowed to fly from their 
country; which is mentioned as an inſtance of mo- 

deration ** in the Lacedæmonian ſoldiers, who 

might have put them to death as they paſſed through 

the gates. | 

This tranſaction was ſcarcely finiſhed, when the The spar- 

Spartan magiſtrates ſeized an opportunity of the ae, vk 
domeſtic diſcontents among the Phliaſians, to diſ- 1 
play the fame tyrannical ſpirit, but with ſtilt greater affairs of 
exertions of ſeverity. The little republic of ran 
Phlius, like every ſtate of Greece in thoſe un- xcix. r. 
fortunate, at leaſt turbulent times, was diſtracted C 384. 
by factions. The prevailing party baniſhed their 
opponents, the friends of Sparta and ariſtocracy. 
They were allowed to return from exile, in conſe- 


quence of the commands and threats of Ageſi- 


12 Xenophon fays four, Diodorus five. 
13 Or rather of good diſcipline z vibe. The nobles of 
the Mantinæans, & Cerro T Marrter were not fo temperate j 
vide Nenoph. p. 552. 
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CMAT- laus ; but met not with that reſpectful treatment 


Embaſly 
of Acan- 
thus and 
Apollonia 
to Sparta, 


ich ſeemed due to perſons who enjoyed ſuch 


powerful protection. They complained, and Age- 
filaus again interfered, by appointing commiſſion- 


ers to try and condemn to death the obnoxious 


Phliaſians; an odious office, which muſt have 
been executed with unexampled rigour, ſince the 
city of Phlius, which had hitherto been divided by 
a variety of intereſts, thenceforward continued in- 
variably the ſtedfaſt ally of Sparta“. 

Meanwhile ambaſſadors arrived from Acanthus 
and Apollonia, two cities of the Chalcidice, re- 
queſting the Lacedæmonian aſſiſtance againſt the 
dangerous ambition of Olynthus. This city, of 
which we had occaſion to mention the foundation 


towards the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, 


was ſituate nine miles from the ſea, in a fertile 
and ſecure diftrit, between the rivers Olynthus 
and Amnias, which flow into the lake Bolyca, a 
name improperly beſtowed on the inmoſt receſs 
of the Toronaic gulph. The vexatious govern- 
ment of Athens firſt drove the maritime communi- 
ties of the Chalcidic region within the walls of 
Olynthus ; the oppreſſive tyranny of Sparta obliged 
them to ſtrengthen thoſe walls, as well as to pro- 
vide ſufficient garriſons to defend them; and the 
ſubſequent misfortunes of theſe domineering re- 
publics, together with the weakneſs of Macedon, 
encouraged and enabled the inhabitants of Olyn- 


14 Xenoph. in Ageſil. & Hellen. I. v. * 553. 
i Ibid, I. vii. p. 624. 
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thus ſucceſsfully to employ, in offenſive war, the — 
forces which had been raiſed with no other view Coypmns 
than to maintain their own independence. - The 

towns which they ſubdued were either incorporated 

or aſſociated with their own ; and Olynthus be- 

came the head of a confederacy, whoſe extent, 

power, reſources, and hopes, occaſioned uſt alarm 

among the neighbouring communities of Greeks 

and Barbarians. They had already conquered the 

ſouthern ſhores of Macedon, which comprehended 

the delightful regions of Chalcis and Pierea, in- 

dented by two great and two ſmaller bays, and 
affording, in the higheſt perfection, the united 

benefits of agriculture, paſturage, and commerce. 

They aſpired at acquiring the valuable diſtrict of 

mount Pangæus, whoſe timber and mines alike 

tempted their ambition and avarice; and Olyn- 

thus being favourably ſituate in the centre of the 
Chalcidice, itſelf the centre of the Macedonian 

and Thracian coaſts, might have preſerved and 
extended her dominion, if the ambaſſadors of 
Acanthus and Apollonia- had not - completely ef- 

fected the object of their commiſſion at Sparta. 

They applied to the Ephori, who introduced them 

to the greater aſſembly, conſiſting, not only of the 

Spartans and Lacedzmonians, but of the deputies 

ſent by their confederates. Cleigenes, the Acan- : 
thian, ſpoke in the name of his colleagues: © We They 8 
apprehend, O Lacedæmonians, and allies ! that aſſiſtance 
| amidſt the multiplied objects of your care and cor- „f that 


republic 


rection, you have overlooked a great and growing againſt the 
Vor. III. Y diſorder . 
ALL; | racy. 
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UNA? p. diſorder which threatens, like a peſtilence, to infect 
aud pervade Greece, The ambition of the Olyn- 


thians has increaſed with their power. By the 
voluntary ſubmiſſion of the ſmaller cities in their 


- neighbourhood, they have been enabled to ſubdue 


the more powerful. Emboldened by this acceſſion | 
of ſtrength, they have wreſted from the king of 
Macedon his moſt valuable provinces. They 
actually poſſeſs Pella, the greateſt city in that 
kingdom; and the unfortunate Amyntas is on the 
point of abandoning the remainder of his domi- 
nions, which he is unable to defend. There is not 
any community in Thrace capable to ſtop their 
progreſs. The independent tribes of that warlike 
but divided country, reſpe& the authority, and 
court the friendſhip of the Olynthians, who will 
doubtleſs be tempted to extend their dominion on 
that fide, in order to augment the great revenues 
which they derive from their commercial cities and 
harbours, by the inexhauſtible mines in mount 
Pangzus. If this extenſive plan ſhould be ef- 
feed, what can prevent them from acquiring a 
deciſive ſuperiority by ſea and land? and ſhould 
they enter into an alliance with Athens and 
Thebes (a meaſure actually in contemplation), 
what will become, we fay not, of the hereditary 
pre-eminence of Sparta, but of its independence 
and ſafety? The preſent emergency, therefore, 
ſolicits, by every motive of intereſt and of honour, 
the activity and valour of your republic. By 


yielding a ſeaſonable aſſiſtance to Acanthus and 


Apollonia, 
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Apollonia, which, unmoved by the puſillanimous CHAP. 


cn of their neighbours, have hitherto ſpurned ET 


the yoke, and defied the threats of Olynthus, you | 
will fave from oppreſſion two peaceful communi- 
ties, and check the ambition of an uſurping 
tyrant. The reluctant ſubjects of the Olynthians 
will court your protection; and the Chalcidian 
cities will be encouraged to revolt, eſpecially as 
they are not yet inſeparably linked with the capital 
by the ties of intermarriage and conſanguinity, and 
by the interchange of rights and poſſeſſions “. 
When ſuch a connection ſhall take place (for the 
Olynthians have made a law to encourage it), you 
will be unable to break the force of this Lohan 
and dangerous Confederacy.” 

The ſpeech of Cleigenes, and the ambitious The Spars 
views of the republic to which it was addreſſed, 5 
afford reaſon to conjecture that the ambaſſadors a requeſt 
neither aſked any thing in favour of their own Feb, 


ſuggeſte⸗ 
communities, nor urged any accuſation againſt 2 — 
Olynthus, which had not been previouſly ſuggeſted. Olymp. 
by the Spartan emiſſaries in Macedon. The re- K. C. 53 
ception given to the propoſal of Cleigenes tends to 
confirm this concluſion. The Lacedæmonians, 
with affected impartiality and indifference, deſired 
the opinion of their allies, before declaring their 
own. But there was not any occaſion to declare 
what none could be fo blind as to miſtake. The 


confederates with one conſent, but eſpecially thoſe 


16 EN eg Xa yr TagaMrai Kenoph, p. 555. 
46-7 who 
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who wiſhed to ingratiate themſelves with Sparta“, 
determined to undertake the expedition againſt 
Olynthus. The Spartans commended their re- 
ſolution, and proceeded to deliberate concerning 


- the ſtrength of the army to be raiſed, the mode of 


levying it, and the time for taking the field. It 
was reſolved, that the whole forces ſhould amount 
to ten thouſand effective men; and a liſt was pre- 
pared, containing the reſpective contingents to be 
furniſhed by the ſeveral cities. If any ſtate ſhould 
be unable to ſupply the full complement of ſoldiers, 
money would be taken in their ſtead, at the rate of 
half a drachm a day (or three-pence halfpenny) 
for each man; but if neither the troops nor the 
money was ſent. in due time, the Lacedæmonians 
would puniſh the diſobedience of the obſtinate or 


neglectful, by fining them eight times the ſum 


which they had been originally 27 to con- 
tribute. 

The ambaſſadors then roſe up, and Cleigenes, 
again ſpeaking for the reſt, declared that theſe were 
indeed noble and generous reſolutions ; but, un- 
fortunately, could not be executed with fuch 
promptitude as ſuited the urgency of the preſent 
criſis. The dangerous ſituation of Acanthus and 
Apollonia demanded immediate aſſiſtance. He 
propoſed, therefore, that thoſe troops which were 
Ry; ſhould inſtantly take the field ; and inſiſted 


1 Ka aura 83 05 vrkebe 70¹6 A 
Xenoph. p. 555+ 
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on this meaſure as a matter of the utmoſt import- CHAP... 
ance to the future ſucceſs of the war. 3:14 San 
The Lacedæmonians acknowledged the ex- put Cam- 
pediency of the advice; and commanded Euda- paign a- 
midas, with two thouſand men, to proceed with- 8 
out delay to Macedon, while his brother Phœbi- Olymp. 
das collected a powerful reinforcement, in order to A. C. 5 
follow him. A very extraordinary event, which 
we ſhall have occaſion fully to explain, retarded 
the arrival of thoſe auxiliaries, until the ſeaſon for 
action had been nearly ſpent. But Eudamidas, 
with his little band, performed very eſſential 
ſervice. He ſtrengthened the garriſons of ſuch 
places as were moſt expoſed to aſſaults from the 
enemy; the appearance of a Spartan army en- 
couraged the ſpirit of revolt among the allies and 
ſubjects of Olynthus ; and ſoon after his march 
into the Chalcidice, Eudamidas received - the 
voluntary ſurrender of Potidza, a city of * 
importance in the iſthmus of Pallenẽ. | 
Such was the firſt campaign of a war which. Eudami. 
laſted four years, and was carried on under four fa mw and 
ſucceſſive generals, Eudamidas, too much elated flain. 
by his firſt ſucceſs, ravaged the Olynthian ter- 
ritory, and unguardedly approached the city. He 
was intercepted, conquered, and flain, and his 
army diſperſed or lo 
Teleutias, the brother of Ageſilaus, hls Second 
nayal exploits have been already mentioned with und Te. 
applauſe, aſſumed the conduct of this diſtant ex- Jrutias, 


Fo the bro- 


ther of 
* 13 Xenoph. p. 556» Ageſilaus. 
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. pedition, with a body of ten thouſand men. He 

: was aſſiſted by Amyntas, king of Macedon, and 

Olymp. {till more effectually by Derdas, the brother of 
XCIX. 3. ; | - . 

A, C. 382. that prince, and the governor, or rather ſovereign, 

- of Elymea, the moſt weſtern province of Macedon, 

which abounded in cavalry. By the united efforts 

of theſe formidable enemies, the Olynthians, who 

had been defeated in various rencounters, were 

ſhut up within their walls, and prevented from 

cultivating their territory. Teleutias at length 

marched with his whole forces, in order to inveſt, 

or, if he found an opportunity, to aſſault the place. 

His ſurpriſe and indignation were excited by the 

| boldneſs of the Olynthin horſe, who ventured to 

paſs the Amnias in fight of ſuch a ſuperior army ; 

and he ordered the targeteers, who were , com- 

manded by Tlemonidas, to repel their infolence. 

'The cavalry made an artful retreat acroſs the Am- 

nias, and were fiercely purſued by the Lacedæ- 

monians. When a conſiderable part of the latter 

| had likewife paſſed the river, the Olynthians ſud- 

. denly faced about and charged them. Tlemoni- 

das, with above an hundred of his companions, 

fell in the action. The Spartan general beheld 

with grief and rage the fucceſsful bravery of the 

enemy. Graſping his ſhield and lance, he com- 

manded the cavalry, and the remainder of the 

targeteers, to purſue without intermiſſion ; and, 

at the head of his heavy-armed men, advanced 

with leſs order than celerity. The Olynthians at- 

tempted not to ſtop their progreſs, till they arrived 

under the walls and battlements. At that moment 

the 
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the townſmen mounted their ramparts, and aſſailed 
the enemy with a ſhower of darts and arrows, and 
every kind of miſſile weapon, which greatly added 
to the confuſion occaſioned by the rapidity of their 
march. Meanwhile the flower of the Olynthian 
troops, who had been purpoſely drawn up behind 
the gates, fallied forth with irreſiſtible violence ; 
Teleutias, attempting to rally his men, was ſlain 
in the firſt onſet; the Spartans who attended him 
gave ground ; the whole army was repelled, and 
purſued with great ſlaughter, while they fled in 
ſcattered diſorder towards the friendly towns of 


Acanthus, Apollonia, Spartolus, and Potidæa *. 


This mortifying diſaſter did not cool the ar- 
dour of the Spartans for gaining poſſeſſion of 
Olynthus. In the year three hundred and eighty- 
one before Chriſt, which was the third of the war, 
they ſent Ageſipolis, with a powerful reinforce- 
ment, into Macedon. The arrival of this prince 
early in the ſpring, revived the hopes of the van- 
quiſhed, and confirmed the attachment of the La- 
cedæmonian allies. He invaded and ravaged ſuch 
parts of the Olynthian territory as had been ſpared 
in former incurſions, and took by ſtorm the ſtrong 
city of Torona, But while he prepared 'to avail 
himſelf of theſe advantages for rendering his ſuc- 
ceſs complete, he was ſeized by a calenture, a 
diſeaſe incident to warm climates, and, as the name 


expreſſes, affecting the patient with a painful ſenſa- 


tion of burning heat, which he is eager to extin- 


19 Xenoph. p. 561, & ſeqq. 
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CHAP. guiſh by the moſt violent and dangerous re- 
w—— medics . Ageſipolis had lately viſited the temple 
of Apollo at Aphytis, a maritime town on the 
Toranic gulph. In the paroxyſm of his diſorder, 
- he longed for the fanning breezes, the ſhady walks 
and groves, and the cool cryſtalline ſtreams, of that 
delightful retreat. . His attendants indulged his 
inclination, but could not fave his life. He died 
on the ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, within the pre- 
cincts of the conſecrated ground. His remains, 
embalmed in honey, were conveyed to Sparta. 
His brother Cleombrotus ſucceeded to the throne ; 
and Polybiades, a general of experience and ca- 
pacity, was inveſted with the command in Ma- 

cedon. 0 
rem Polybiades, imitating the example of his pre- 
campaign deceſſors, conducted a powerful reinforcement 
Fah. againſt Olynthus, which was completely ſurrounded 
— by land, while a ſquadron of Lacedæmonian 
3 gallies blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 
A.C. 350. Mecyberna. The events of the ſiege, which 
laſted eight or ten months, have not been thought 
worthy of record. It is probable that the Olyn- 
thians no longer ventured to ſally forth againſt 
ſuch a ſuperior force: yet they muſt have been ex- 


ceedingly diſtreſſed by famine before their obſti- 


20 It is ſuppoſed, with great probability, that] the ſailors who 
ſuddenly diſappear in the Mediterranean, during the heat of 
ſummer, have been attacked in the night by the calenture, and 
have thrown themſelves into the ' fea, Cyclopæd. Par. ad voc. 
The diſorder is examined by Dr. Shaw, Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. 
yol. iv, | 21 Xenoph, p. 564. 
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nacy could be determined to capitulate, They CHAP. 
formally relinquiſhed all claim to the dominion o 
the Chalcidice : they ceded the Macedonian cities 

to their ancient ſovereign; and engaged, by 

ſolemn oaths, to obey, in peace and war, the com- 

mands of their Spartan confederates and maſters **, 

In conſequence of this humiliating treaty, or rather Olynthus 
of this abſolute ſubmiſſion of the Olynthians, fodmits, 
Polybiades led off his victorious army, and Amyn- 

tas forſook the royal reſidence of Age or Edeſſa, 

and re-eftabliſhed his court at Pella, a place of Petia re- 
great ſtrength and beauty, ſituate on an eminence, fored to 
which, with an adjoining plain of conſiderable and — 
extent, was defended by the rivers Axius and — 
Lydias, and by impervious lakes and moraſſes. forth the 
The city was diſtant only fifteen miles from the —_ 
Egean ſea, with which it communicated by means 

of the above-mentioned rivers. It had been of 

old founded by Greeks, by whom it was recently 
conquered and peopled; but in conſequence of the 
misfortunes and ſurrender of Olynthus, Pella be- 

came, and thenceforth continued, the capital of 


Macedon. 


The commencement, and eſpecially the con- paing - 
cluſion of the Olynthian war, breathed the ſame _—_—_— 
ſpirit with the peace of Antalcidas, and proved the Spartan 
degenerate ambition of the Spartans, who were **=bidae. 
prepared to aggrandiſe the Barbarians on every ſide, 
in order to obtain their aſſiſtance towards extending 
their own dominion in Greece. This ſelfiſh and 


42 Xenoph. p. 365. 
cruel 
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eruel ſyſtem of policy deſerved the indignation and 
reſentment of the whole Grecian name, who were 
at length excited againſt Sparta by a very extra- 
ordinary tranſaction, to which we already had oc- 


caſion to allude, When Eudamidas undertook 


the expedition againſt Olynthus, it was intended 
that his brother Phœbidas ſhould follow him at 
the head of eight thouſand men. This powerful 
reinforcement marched from Peloponneſus, and, 
in their journey northwards, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, which was then torn 
by the inveterate hoſtility of contending factions. 
Iſmenias, whoſe name has already occurred on a 
very diſhonourable occaſion, headed the democra- 


ical party; Leontiades ſupported the intereſt of 


Sparta and wo proven & ; and both were inveſted 
with the archonſhip, the chief magiſtracy in the 
commonwealth, It is not abſolutely certain that 
Phœbidas had previous orders to interfere in this 
difſenſion *, When he was accoſted by Leontiades, 
« who exhorted him to ſeize the opportunity, 
which fortune had thrown 1n his way, of perform- 
ing a ſignal ſervice to his country. He then ex- 
plained to the Lacedæmonian the diſtracted ſtate 
of Thebes, and the facility with which he might 
become maſter of the citadel; ſo that while his 
brother Eudamidas was carrying on the war againſt | 


21 Diodorus boldly afferts that Phoebidas afted by orders of 
his republic, and that the feigned complaints againſt him were 
nothing but a maſk to diſguiſe or to conceal the injullice of the com- 


munity. 


Olynthus, 
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much greater city.“ 
A contemporary hiſtorian, whoſe known par- 


tiality for the Lacedæmonians diſpoſed him to re- fn 


gard this ſingular enterpriſe as an act of private 
audacity, repreſents Phcebidas as a man of a light 
and vain mind, who loved the fame of a ſplendid 
action more than life itſelf, and who embraced, 
with childiſh tranſports of joy *, the propoſal of 
Leontiades. The mode of executing their plan 
was ſoon ſettled between them. To elude ſuſpi- 
cion Pheebidas made the uſual preparations for 
continuing his journey, when he was ſuddenly re- 
called by his aſſociate. It was the month of July; 
the heat was intenſe ; and, at mid-day, few or no 
paſſengers were to be ſeen in the roads or ſtreets. 
The Theban matrons celebrated the feſtival of 
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Ceres, and prayed that bountiful divinity to pre- 


ſerve the hope of a favourable harveſt. The ap- 
propriated ſcene of their female worſhip was the 
Cadmæa, or citadel, of which the gates had been 
purpoſely thrown open, and which was totally 
defenceleſs, as the males were univerſally excluded 
from this venerable ceremony. Every circum- 
ſtance conſpired to facilitate the deſign of Leon- 
tiades, who conducted the Lacedzmonians to the 
fortreſs, without finding the ſmalleſt oppoſition. 
He immediately deſcended to the ſenate, which, 


24 Xenoph. p. 297, & ſeqq. Plutarch. in Pelopid. Diodor, 
p. 457+ | 
a Ane is the expreſſion uſed by Xenophon. 
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fk it uſually aſſembled in the Cadmæa, was 


Lacedæmonians had acted by his advice, and 
without any purpoſe of hoſtility ; ſeized Iſmenias 
with his own hand as a diſturber of the public 
peace, and ordered the other leaders of the re- 
publican faction to be taken into fafe cuſtody, 
Many were caught and e and about four 
hundred eſcaped to Athens ** 

When the news of this event reached Sparta, 
the fenate and aſſembly reſounded with real or well- 


. feigned complaints againſt the madneſs of Phcebi- 


das, who, unprovoked by any injury, had violent- 
ly ſeized a place in alliance and amity with the 
republic. Ageſilaus, however, undertook his de- 
fence ; his ambitious mind had long fomented the 
domineering arrogance of his country; poſſibly he 
had prompted the enterpriſe of Phœbidas, which 
he warmly approved; and his influence being as 
extenſive as his abilities, he eaſily perſuaded his 
countrymen to juſtify the fortunate raſnneſs of 
that commander, by keeping poſſeſſion of 'the 
Theban citadel. N 
During five years the Spartans maintained, in 

the Cadmæa, a garriſon of fifteen hundred men, 
Protected by ſuch a body of foreign troops, which 
might be reinforced on the ſhorteſt warning, the 


26 Xenoph. p. 557. 

27 To ſave appearances, however, Phcoebidas was fined, 
Even his accuſers were offended, not at his injuſtice, but at his 
acting without orders. Xenoph, ibid. & Plutarch, vol. ii. 
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partiſans of ariſtocracy acquired an abſolute aſcend- 
ant in the affairs of the republic, which they con- 
ducted in ſuch a manner as beſt ſuited their own 
intereſt, and the convenience of Sparta, Without 
pretending to deſcribe the baniſhments, confiſca- 
tions, and murders, of which they were guilty, it 
is ſufficient for the purpoſe of general hiſtory to 
obſerve, that the miſerable victims of their ven- 


geance ſuffered ſimilar calamities to thoſe which 


afflicted Athens under the thirty tyrants. The 
ſeverity of the government at length drove the 
Thebans to deſpair ; and both the perſecuted exiles 
abroad, and the oppreſſed ſubjects at home, pre- 
pared to embrace any meaſures, however daring 


and hazardous, which promiſed them a faint hope 
of relief. 


Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken 


refuge in Athens, and whoſe perſons were now 
loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the 
ſon of Hippocles, a youth whoſe diſtinguiſhed ad- 
vantages might have juſtly rendered him an object 
of envy, before he was involved in the misfortunes 
of his country. He yielded to none in birth; he 
ſurpaſſed all in fortune ; he excelled in the manly 
exerciſes ſo much eſteemed by the Greeks, and 
was unrivalled in qualities ſtill more eſtimable, 
generoſity and courage. He had an hereditary 
attachment to the democratic form of policy ; and, 
previous to the late melancholy revolution, was 


25 Xenoph. Hellen. I. v. c. iv. Plut. in Pelopid, idem de Genio 
Socratis, p. 322, & leqq. 
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Cc LS P. marked out by his numerous friends and adherents 
2 as the perſon moſt worthy of adminiſtering the 


Aſfiſted by 


Phyllidas, 
ſecretary 
to the 
Theban 
council. 


government. Pelopidas had often conferred with 
his fellow - ſufferers at Athens about the means of 


returning to their country, and reſtoring the de- 


mocracy; encouraging them by the example of 
the patriotic Thraſybulus, who, with a handful of 
men, had iſſued from Thebes, and effected a 


ſimilar, but ſtill more difficult, enterpriſe. While 


they ſecretly deliberated on this important object, 
Mello, one of the exiles, introduced to their noc- 
turnal aſſembly his friend Phyllidas, who had lately 


arrived from Thebes; a man whoſe enterpriſing 


activity, ſingular addreſs, and crafty boldneſs, 
juſtly entitle him to the regard of hiſtory. 
Phyllidas was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 


the exiles; yet, by his inſinuating complaiſance, 


and officious ſervility, he had acquired the entire 
confidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the other 
magiſtrates, or rather tyrants *®, of the republic. 
In buſineſs and in pleaſure, he rendered himſelf 
alike neceſſary to his maſters ; his diligence and 
abilities had procured him the important office of 
ſecretary to the council; and he had lately pro- 
miſed to Archias and Philip, the two moſt licenti- 
dus of the tyrants, that he would give them an en- 


tertainment, during which they might enjoy the 


converſation and the perſons of the fineſt women 
in Thebes. The day was appointed for this in- 
famous rendezvous, which theſe magiſterial de- 
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bauchees expected with the greateft impatience; 
and, in the interval, Phyllidas ſet out for A 
on pretence of private buſineſs ?. _ 

In Athens, the time and the means were ad- 
juſted for executing the confpiracy, A body of 
Theban exiles aſſembled in the Thriafian plain, on 
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the frontier of Attica, where ſeven *, or twelve, 


of the youngeſt and moſt enterpriſing, voluntarily 
offered themſelves to enter the capital, and to co- 
operate with Phyllidas in the deſtruction of the 


magiſtrates. The diſtance between Thebes and 


Athens was about thirty-five miles. The conſpira- 


tors had thirteen miles to march through a hoſtile 
territory. They diſguiſed themſelves in the garb 
of peaſants, arrived at the city towards evening 
with nets and hunting poles, and paſſed the gates 
without ſuſpicion, During that night, and the 
ſucceeding day, the houſe of Charon, a wealthy 
and reſpectable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas, and 
a determined enemy of the ariſtocracy, afforded 


them a ſecure refuge, till the favourable moment 


ſummoned them to action. 


The important evening approached, when the 
artful ſecretary had prepared his long- expected en- 
tertainment in the treaſury. Nothing had been 
omitted that could flatter the ſenſes, and lull the 
activity of the mind in a dream of pleaſure, Bur 
a ſecret and obſcure rumour, which had ſpread in 
the city, hung, like a drawn dagger, over the vo- 
luptuous joys of the feſtivity. It had been darkly 


3+ Xenoph. p; 566, 1 Ibid, 35 Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
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— reported, that ſome unknown ſtrangers, ſuppoſed 
. to be a party of the exiles, had been received into 


- 


the houſe of Charon. All the addreſs of Phylli- 
das could not divert the terrors of his gueſts. They 
diſpatched one of their lictors or attendants to de- 
mand the immediate preſence of Charon. The 
conſpirators were already buckling on their ar- 
mour, in hopes of being immediately ſummoned 


to execute their purpoſe. But what was their 


aſtomiſhment and terror, when their hoſt and pro- 


tector was ſternly ordered to appear before the 


magiſtrates! The moſt ſanguine were perſuaded 
that their deſign had become public, and that 
they muſt all miſerably periſh, without effecting 


any thing worthy of their courage. After a mo- 


Their diſ- 
ſimulation 
and ad- 
Areſs. 


ment of dreadful reflection, they exhorted Charon 
to obey the mandate without delay. But that 
firm and patriotic Theban firſt went to the apart- 
ment of his wife, took his infant ſon, an only 
child, and preſented him to Pelopidas and Mello, 
requeſting them to retain in their hands this deareſt 
pledge of his fidelity. They unanimouſly declar- 
ed their entire confidence in his honour, and en- 
treated him to remove from danger an helpleſs 
infant, who might become, in ſome future time, 
the avenger of his country's wrongs. But Charon 
was inflexible, declaring, « That his ſon could 
never aſpire at a happier fortune, than that, of al 

ing honourably with his father and frien 
So ſaying, he addreſſed a ſhort prayer to the 
en embraced his aſſociates, and departed. Be- 
fore he arrived at the treaſury, he was met by 
Archias 
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Archias and Phyllidas. The former aſked him, 8 
in the preſence of the other magiſtrates, whoſe — 


anxiety had brought them from table, Who are 
thoſe ſtrangers ſaid to have arrived the other day, 
and to be now entertained in your family ?” Charon 
had compoſed his countenance ſo artfully, and re- 
torted the queſtion with ſuch well-diſſembled 
ſurpriſe, as conſiderably quieted the ſolicitude of 
the tyrants, which was totally removed by a whiſ- 
per of Phyllidas, “ That the abſurd rumour had 
doubtleſs been ſpread for no other purpoſe bur that 
of diſturbing their pleaſures.” 

They. had ſcarcely returned to the wh tir, 
when Fortune, as if ſhe had taken pleaſure to con- 
found the dexterity of Phyllidas, raiſed up a new 
and moſt alarming danger. A courier arrived 
from Athens with every mark of haſte and trepi- 
dation, deſiring to ſee Archias, to whom he deliver- 
ed a letter from an Athenian magiſtrate of the 
ſame name, his ancient friend and gueſt. This 
letter revealed the conſpiracy ; a ſecret not en- 
truſted to the meſſenger, who had orders, how- 
ever, to requeſt Archias to read the diſpatch im- 


mediately, as containing matters of the utmoſt im- 


portance. But that careleſs voluptuary, whoſe 
thoughts were totally abſorbed in the expected 
ſcene of pleaſure, replied with a ſmile, < Buſineſs 
to-morrow ;” depoſited the letter under the pil- 
low of the couch, on which, according to ancient 
cuſtom, he lay at the entertainment ; and reſumed 
his converſation with Phyllidas concerning the la- 
dies, whom he had promiſed to introduce. Mat- 
Vor. III. Z ters 
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ters were now come to a criſis; Phyllidas retired 
for a moment; the conſpirators were put in mo- 
tion; their weapons concealed under the flowing 
ſwell of female attire, and their countenances over- 
ſnadowed and hid by a load of crowns and gar- 
lands. In this diſguiſe they were preſented to the 
magiſtrates intoxicated with wine and folly. 
At a given ſignal they drew their daggers, and ef- 
fected their purpoſe . Charon and Mello were 
the principal actors in this bloody ſcene, which 
was entirely directed by Phyllidas. But a more 
difficult taſæ remained. Leontiades, with other 
abettors of the tyranny, ſtill lived, to avenge the 
murder of their aſſociates. The conſpirators, en- 
couraged by their firſt ſucceſs, and conducted by 
Phyllidas, gained admiſſion into their houſes ſuc- 
ceſſively, by means of the unſuſpected ſecretary. 
On the appearance of diſorder and tumult, Leon- 
trades ſeized his ſword, and boldly prepared for his 
defence. Pelopidas had the merit of deſtroying 
the principal author of the Theban ſervitude and 
diſgrace. His affociates periſhed without reſiſt- 
ance ; men whoſe names may be conſigned to juſt 
oblivion, ſince they were diſtinguiſhed by nothing 
memorable but their cruel and oppreſſive tyranny. 


The meaſures of the conſpirators were equally 


vigorous and prudent. Before alarming the city, 
they proceeded to the different priſons, which were 
crowded with the unfortunate victims of arbitrary 


33 Xenoph. p. 567. Plutarch. in Pelopid. Diodor. I. xv. 
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power. Every door was open to Phyllidas. The 
captives, tranſported with joy and gratitude, in- 


creaſed the ſtrength of their deliyerers. They 
broke open the arſenals, and provided themſelves 
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with arms. The ſtreets of Thebes now reſounded 


with alarm and terror ; every houſe and family 
were filled with confuſion and uproar; the inhabit- 
ants were unjyerſally | in motion; ſome providing 
lights, others running in wild diſorder to the 
public places, and all anxiouſly wiſhing the return 
of day, that they might diſcover the unknown 
cauſe of this nocturnal tumult. 

During a moment of dreadful ſilence, which in- 
terrupted the noiſe of ſedition, a herald pro- 
claimed, with a clear and loud yoice, the death 
of the tyrants, and ſummoned to arms the friends 
of liberty and the republic. Among others who 
obeyed the welcome invitation was Epaminondas, 
the ſon of Polymnis, a youth of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous merit; who united the wiſdom of the ſage, 
and the magnanimity of the hero, with the prac- 
tice of every mild and gentle virtue; unrivalled 
in knowledge and in eloquence; in birth, valour, 
and patriotiſm, not inferior to Pelopidas, with 
whom he had contracted an early friendſhip. The 
principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy , which 
he bad diligently ſtudied under Lyſis of ks, 


rendered Epaminondas averſe to engage in the 


conſpiracy, left he might embrue his hands in 
civil blood. But when the ſword was once 


34 See Vol. II. p. 18—42. 
35 Plutarch. de Genio Socratis, p. 279, & paſſim. 
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drawn, he appeared with ardour in defence of his 
friends and country; and his example was followed 
by many brave and generous youths who had re- 
luctantly endured the double N of domeſtic and 
foreign tyranny. 

The approach of morning had brought the 
Theban exiles, in arms, from the Thriaſian plain. 
The partiſans of the conſpirators were continually 
increaſed by a confluence of new auxiharies from 
every quarter of the city. Encompaſſed by ſuch 


an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and 


The re- 
volution 
communi- 
cated to 
the Athe- 
nians, who 
aſſiſt in ex · 
pelling the 
Laced#- 
monian 
garriſon, 


his aſſociates proceeded to the market-place ; ſum- 
moned a general aſſembly of the people; explained 
the neceſſity, the object, and the extent of the cõn- 
ſpiracy; and, with the univerſal approbation of 
their fellow- citizens, reſtored the democratic form 
of government“. 

Exploits of valour and intrepidity may be diſ- 
covered in the hiſtory of every nation. But the 
revolution of Thebes diſplayed not leſs wiſdom of 
deſign, than enterpriſing gallantry in execution. 
Amidſt the tumult of action, and ardour of vic- 
tory, the conſpirators poſſeſſed ſufficient coolneſs 


and foreſight to reflect that the Cadmæa, or citadel, 


which was held by a Lacedæmonian garriſon of 
fifteen hundred men, would be reinforced, on the 
firſt intelligence of danger, by the reſentful activity 
of Sparta. To anticipate this alarming! event, 
which muſt have rendered the conſequences of the 


conſpiracy incomplete and precarious, 128 com- 


36 KXenoph. biol. & Plutarch. ibid, 
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manded the meſſenger, whom, immediately after ey 8 
the deſtruction of the tyrants, they had diſpatched — 


to their friends in the Thriaſian plain, to proceed 
to Athens, in order to communicate the news of a 
revolution which could not fail to be highly agree- 


3*¹ 


- 1 


able to that ſtate, and to ſolicit the immediate 


aſſiſtance of the Athenians, whoſe ſuperior ſkill in 
attacking fortified places was acknowledged by 
Greeks and Barbarians. This meſſage was at- 
tended with the moſt ſalutary effects. The acute 
diſcernment of the Athenians eagerly ſeized the 


precious opportunity of weakening Sparta, which, 


if once neglected, might never return. Several 
thouſand men were ordered to march; and no 


time was loſt, either in the preparation, or in the 


journey, ſince they reached Thebes the day after 
Pelopidas had re- eſtabliſned the democracy. 

The ſeaſonable arrival of thoſe auxiliaries, whoſe 
celerity exceeded the moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
Thebans, increaſed the ardour of the latter to at- 
tack the citadel. The events of the ſiege are vari- 
ouſly related *, According to the moſt probable 
account, the garriſon made a very feeble reſiſtance, 
being intimidated by the impetuous alacrity. and 
enthuſiaſm, as well as the increaſing numbers, of 
the aſſailants, who already amounted to fourteen 
thouſand men, and received continual acceſſions of 
ſtrength from the neighbouring cities of Bœotia. 
Only a few days had elapſed, when the Lacedæ- 


37 Dinarch. Orat. contra Demoſth. p. 100. 
33 Diodorus differs entirely from Xenophon and Plutarch, 
whom I have chiefly followed. 
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monians defired to capitulate, on condition of being 

allowed to depart in fafety with their arms. Their 
propoſal was readily accepted; but they ſeem not 
to have demanded, or at leaſt not to have obtained, 
any terms of 'advantage or ſecurity for thoſe un- 
fortunate Thebans, whoſe attachment to the Spar- 
tan intereſt ſtrongly ſolicited their protection. At 
the firſt alarm of ſedition, thefe unhappy men, 
with their wives and famihes, had taken refuge 1n 


the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly 


periſhed by the reſentment of their countrymen ; # 


remnant only was ſaved by the humane interpoſi- . 
tion of the Athenians . So juſtly had Epaminon- 


das ſuſpected, that the revolution could not be ac- 


compliſned without the effuſion of civil blood. 


39 Xenoph. & Plutarch. ibid, 
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The Bæotian War.— Unſu ceſsful Attempt of Spho- © 


drias againſt the Pireus.— Doubts concerning 
Kenopbon's Account of that Tranſation.——dgeſi - 


Jaus invades Bæotia.— Military Succeſs of the 


Tpbebaus. — Naval Succeſs of the Athenians. — 
Congreſs for Peace under the Mediation of . 4 
taxerxes.—Epaminondas, Deputy from Thebes.— 
Cleombrotus invades Beotia.—Battle of Leufra. 
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Charadter and Views.—Aſafſinated in the Midi 


of his Projects. 


b hr emancipation of Thebes gave a deep 


wound to the pride and tyranny of Sparta ; 
and the magiſtrates of the latter republic prepared 
to puniſn, with due ſeverity, what they affected to 
term the unprovoked rebellion of their ſubjects. <: 
The Thebans firmly reſolved to maintain the 
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freedom which they had aſſumed; and theſe diſ- 


paſitions on both ſides occaſioned a memorable 
war, which having laſted with little interruption 
during ſeven years, ended with the battle of Leuc- 
tra, which produced a total revolution in the af- 

fairs of Greece. 
The ardent mind of Ageſilaus had long inſpired, 
or directed, the ambitious views of his country. 
2 4 He 
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He enjoyed the glory, but could not avoid the 


— odium, attached to his exalted ſituation; and fear- 
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ing to increaſe the latter, he allowed the conduct 
of: the Theban war to be committed to the inex- 
perience of his unequal colleague. In the heart 
of a ſevere winter, Cleombrotus, with a. well-ap- 
pointed army, entered Bœotia. His preſence con- 
firmed the obedience of Theſpiæ, Platza, and 
other inferior communities. He defeated ſome 
ſtraggling parties of the Thebans, repelled their 
incurſions, ravaged their territory, burned their 
villages, but attempted not to make any impreſ- 
ſion on the well-defended ſtrength of their city. 
After a campaign of two nionths, he returned 
home, leaving a numerous garriſon in Theſpiz, 
commanded by Sphodrias, a general of * en- 
terpriſe, but little prudence. 

Meanwhile the Athenians, 8 by PR 
nearer view of danger, publicly diſavowed the 
aſſiſtance which they had given to Thebes ; and 
having diſgraced, baniſhed, or put to death *, the 
adviſers of that daring meaſure, renewed their al- 
liance with Sparta. The Thebans felt the full 
importance of this defection, and left nothing un- 
tried to prevent its fatal tendency, a deſign (could 
we believe tradition) in which they ſucceeded by a 
very ſingular ſtratagem. The light and raſh cha- 
racter of Sphodrias Was well known, we are told, 
to the Theban chiefs, who —_— ſecret emiſſa- 


1 Xenoph. p. 334. I have endeavoured to reconcile A 
phon and Dinarchus, cited above. 
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ries to perſuade him, by arguments moſt flattering C HA. 


to his paſſions, to attack by ſurpriſe the imperfect- 
ly repaired harbour of Athens. Theſe artful 
miniſters of deceit repreſented to Sphodrias,' that 
it was unworthy of his dignity, and of his valour, 
to employ the arms of Sparta in a predatory war, 
while an object of far more importance and glory 
naturally ſolicited the activity of his enterpriſing 
mind. The Thebans, indeed, were ' vigilant 
in guard; and, being animated by the enthuſiaſm 
of newly recovered freedom, were determined, 
rather than ſurrender, to bury themſelves undef 
the ruins of their country. But their ſecret and 


XXX. 
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perfidious ally, whoſe aſſiſtance had recently en- 


abled them to throw off the Spartan yoke, was 
lulled in ſecurity. The moment had arrived for 
cruſhing the implacable hatred of the Athenians, 


by ſurpriſing the Piræus, their principal ornament 


and defence; an action which would be celebrated 
by poſterity above the kindred glory of Phœbidas, 


who, during the time alſo of an inſidious Ps 
had ſeized the Theban citadel “.“ 


The diſtance between Thebes and Theſpiæ, 
which was not more than twenty miles, furniſhed 
an eaſy opportunity for carrying on theſe fecret 
practices; but the diſtance, which exceeded forty 
miles, between Thebes and Athens, rendered the 
enterpriſe of Sphodrias abortive. He marched 
from Theſpiæ with the flower of his garriſon, early 
in the morning, expecting to reach the Piræus 


2 Xenoph. p. 340. Diodorus, p. 472. 
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CHAP, before the dawn of the ſucceeding day. But he 
. was ſurpriſed by the return of light in the Thria- 


fian plain. The borough of Eleuſis was alarmed ; 
the report flew to Athens, and the citizens, with 
their uſual alacrity, ſeized their arms, and pre- 


. pared for a vigorous defence. The mad deſign, 


and the ſtill greater madneſs of Sphodrias, in ra- 
waging the country during his retreat, provoked 
the fury of the Athenians. They immediately 
ſeized the perſons of ſuch Lacedæmonians as hap- 
pened to reſide in their city. They ſent an em- 
baſſy to Sparta, complaining, in the moſt indignant 


terms, of the inſult of Sphodrias. The Spartans 


diſavowed his conduct. He was recalled and tried, 
but ſaved from death by the authority of Ageſi- 
laus. This powerful protection was obtained by 
the interceſſion of his fon Cleonymus, the beloved 
companion of Archidamus, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of the Spartan king. Archidamus pleaded, with 
the modeſt eloquence of tears, for the father of a 
friend, his equal in years and valour, with whom 
he had been long united in-the moſt tender affec- 
tion. 'Cleonymus declared on this occaſion, that 
he ſhould never diſgrace the ardent attachment of 
the royal youth; and illuſtrious as Archidamus 
afterwards became, Xenophon affirms, that his 
early and unalterable love of Cleonymus forms not 
the ſhade, but rather the faireſt light, of his ami- 
* and exalted character . 


3 REDS p. 570. 
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Such is the account of this tranſaction, given CHAP. 


originally by Xenophon, and faithfully copied by 
other writers, ancient and modern. But there 1s 
ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that Ageſilaus was not to- 
tally unacquainted with the ambitious and unwar- 
rantable deſign of Sphodrias; that the Spartans 
would have approved the meaſure, had it been 
crowned with ſucceſs; and that even the philoſo- 
phic Xenophon, a partial admirer of Age ſilaus 
and the Lacedæmonians, has employed the per- 
ſuaſive ſimplicity of his inimitable ſtyle, to varniſh 
a very unjuſtifiable tranſaction. Such, at leaſt, it 
appeared to the Athenian aſſembly, who, offended 
by the crime, were ſtill more indignant-at the ac- 
quittal, of Sphodrias. From that time they began 
to prepare their fleet, to enliſt fatlors, to collect 
and to employ all the materials of war with a re- 
ſolution firmly to maintain the cauſe of Thebes and 
their own. 

While they were buſied in ſuch preparations, 


Ageſilaus repeatedly invaded Bœotia, without per-; 


forming any thing worthy of his former renown. 


His army amounted to eighteen thouſand foot, c. 


and fifteen hundred horſe. The enemy were 


aſſiſted by a conſiderable body of mercenaries, ci 
commanded by Chabrias the Athenian, who final- 


ly repelled the Spartan king from Thebes, by a 
ſtratagem not leſs ſimple than uncommon. The 
Theban army prepared to act on the defenſive 
againſt a ſuperior force, and occupied a riſing ground 
in the - neighbourhood of their city. Ageſilaus 


detached a body of light- armed troops, to pro- 
| voke 
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voke them to quit this advantageous poſt ; but 


Wy» the Thebans cautiouſly Wen their ground, 


and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole 
forces in order to diſlodge them. Chabrias, wait- 
ing their approach, commanded his troops to 
execute a new movement, which he had recently 
taught them for ſuch an emergency. They ſup- 
ported their advanced bodies on their left knee, 
extended their ſhields and ſpears, and thus firmly 
maintained their ranks *. Alarmed at the de- 


* termined boldneſs of an unuſual array, which 


ſeemed to bid him defiance, Ageſilaus withdrew 
his army from the capital, and contented himſelf 
with committing farther ravages on the country. 


4 The words of Nepos, in Chabria, are better explained by 
reading, Qui obnixo genu ſcuto, projectaque hafta, impetum 
excipere hoſtium docuit,” This agrees with the ſtatue of Cha- 
brias in the Villa Borgheſe, whoſe ſingular attitude has given fo 
much trouble to antiquaries. Winkelmann conjeftures this 
maſter- piece of art to be the moſt ancient ſtatue in Rome, from 
the form of the letters in the name Agaſias with which it is in- 
ſcribed. He obſerves, that it is erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a 


. gladiator, fince. the Greeks never honoured gladiators with ſach 


monuments; and the ſtyle of the workmanſhip proves it more 


ancient than the introduction of that inhuman ſpeRacle into 
Greece. The body of the ſtatue is advanced, and reſts on the 
left thigh; the right arm graſps a javelin, or ſpear; around the 
left is ſeen the leather thong, or handle of a ſhield, It ſeems, 
ſays Winkelmann, the particular attitude of a warrior on ſome 
dangerous emergency, What this eme:gency was, the learned 
and ingenious Leſſing fortunately diſcovered, by the words of 
Cornelius Nepos. Hoc (the ſtratagem of Chabrias) uſque cò 


tota Græcia fami celebratum eſt, ut illo ſtatu Chabrias ſibi ſta- 


tuam fieri voluerit, quæ publice ei ab Athenienſibus in foro 
conſtituta eſt,” 


In 
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In the ſkirmiſhes which happened after his re- 
treat, the Thebans proved repeatedly victorious. 
He returned home, and continued at Sparta dur- 
ing the following year, to be cured of his wounds 
where he ſuffered the mortifying reproaches of his 
adverſary Antalcidas, cc for teaching the Thebans 
to conquer.” The generals who ſucceeded him 
had not better ſucceſs. Phcebidas, the original 
author of the war, who had been appointed go- 


vernor of Theſpiæ, was defeated and lain, with 


the greateſt part of the garriſon of that place. 
Pelopidas, with his own hand, killed the Spartan 
commander in the action at Tanagra; and in the 
pitched battle of Tegyra, the Lacedzmonians, 
though ſuperior in number, were broken and put 
to flight; a diſgrace which, they reflected with 
ſorrow, had never befallen them in any former en- 
— 

While the war was thus carried on by land, the 
Athenians put to ſea, and gained the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed advantages on their favourite element. 
The Lacedæmonian fleet, of ſixty fatl, com- 


manded by Pollis, was ſhamefully defeated near 
the iſle of Naxos, by the ſkilful bravery of Cha- 


brias, who performed alternately, and with equal 
abilities, the duties of admiral and general *. But 
the principal ſcene of action was the Ionian ſea, 
where Timotheus“ and Iphicrates every where 

prevailed 


$ Xenoph. p. 577. Diodor. 1. xv. ad Olymp. ei. 1. 


6 Corn. Nep. in Vit. Timoth. & Dinarch. adv. Demoſth. 
Such was the good fortune of Timotheus, that the ſatiricy 
ajtilts 
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CHAP. prevailed over the commanders who oppoſed them. 
he fleet of Sparta was totally ruined by the vic- 


The 


Greeks 
allilt Ar- 
Taxerxes 
m*the 
Egyptian 
War. 


tors, who repeatedly ravaged the coaſts of La- 
conia “, and laid under heavy contributions the 
iſlands of Corcyra, Zacinthus, Leucadia, and 
Cephalenia. Even the iſles and cities more re- 
mote from the ſcene of this naval war, particularly 
the valuable iſland of Chios, and the important 
city of Byzantium, deſerted their involuntary con- 
nection with the declining fortune of Sparta, and 
once more accepted the dangerous alliance of the 
Athenians *. 

- Theſe hoſtile operations, which weakened, ohh 
out ſubduing, the ſpirit of the vanquiſhed, were 
interrupted by the ſolicitations and bribes of the 
king of Perſia, who earneſtly promoted the do- 
meſtic tranquillity of Greece, that he might enjoy 
the aſſiſtance of its arms in cruſhing a new rebel- 
lion in Egypt. His emiſſaries met with equal 
ſucceſs in Athens and Sparta, which were, alike 
weary of the war, the former having little more to 
hope, and the latter having every thing to fear, 
from its continuance. Many of the inferior 
ſtates, being implicitly governed by the reſolves of 
theſe powerful republics, readily imitated their 
example. And fo precarious and miſerable was 
the condition of them all, in that diſorderly 
period, that about twenty thouſand men abandoned 


artiſts of the times painted him aſleep, covered with a net, in 


which the cities and iſlands entangled and caught themſelves. 
Plutarch. de invid. & odio, 


7 Xenoph. p. 578. 3 Id. ibid. 
5 their 
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their homes and families, and followed the ſtandard C 


of the Perſians. The merit of Iphicrates juſtly wy 


entitled him to the command of his countrymen, 
which was unanimouſly conferred on him. But 
the expedition produced nothing worthy of ſuch a 
general; who in a few months returned to Athens, 
diſguſted with the ignorant pride, and flothful 
timidity, of the Perſian commanders, who durſt 
not undertake any important enterpriſe, without 
receiving the flow inſtructions of a diſtant court ?.. 
Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated by a flow 
of unwonted proſperity, had proudiy diſregarded 
the repreſentations of Artaxerxes, profited of the 
temporary diverſion made by the Egyptian war, to 
reduce ſeveral inferior cities of Bœotia. The 
walls of Theſpiæ were raſed to the ground; 
Platza met with the ſame fate ; and its inhabitants, 
after ſuffering the cruelleſt indignities, were driven 
into baniſhment. It might be expected that the 
unfortunate exiles ſhould have ſought refuge in 
Sparta, whoſe authority they had uniformly ac- 
knowledged, ſince the diſhonourable peace of 
Antalcidas. But fo diſſimilar were the fluctuating 
politics of Greece to the regular tranſactions of 
modern times (governed by the lifeleſs but ſteady 
principle of intereſt), that the Platæans had re- 
courſe to Athens, a city actually in alliance with 
the people by whom they had been ſo unjuſtly 
perſecuted. Their eloquence, their tears, the 
memory of paſt ſervices, and the promiſe of fu- 


9 Corn. Nepos in Iphicrat. Diodorus, 1. xv. ad Olymp. c. iv. 
a dure 
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ture gratitude, prevailed on the Athenian aſſembly, 


— who kindly received them into the boſom of their 


Congreſs 
for peace 
held un- 
der the 
mediation 
of Arta- 
xerxes. 
Olymp. 
ci. 1. 


A. C. 372» 


republic, and expreſſed the warmeſt pets eee 
againſt their inſolent oppreflors . 

This affecting tranſaction chreatgned t to deprive 
dhe Thebans of an ally, to whom they were in a 
great meaſure indebted for their proſperity. Their 
ſubſequent conduct tended till farther to widen 
the breach. They marched troops into Phocis, 
with an intention to reduce that country. They 
heard with equal diſdain, the remonſtrances of their 
friends, and the threats of their enemies. Their 


unuſual arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, 


who ſeemed finally diſpoſed to conclude a laſting 
peace with Sparta, on the principles of the treaty 
of Antalcidas, that their reſpective garriſons 
ſhould be withdrawn from foreign parts, and the 


communities, ſmall as well as great, be permitted 


to enjoy the independent government of their own 
equitable laws. The intereſt of the king of Perſia, 
who ſtill needed freſh ſupplies to carry on the 


Egyptian war, induced him to employ his good 


offices for promoting this ſpecious purpoſe ; and a 
convention of all the ſtates was ſummoned to 
Sparta, whither the Thebans deigned indeed to 
ſend a repreſentative ; but a repreſentative, whoſe 
firmneſs and magnanimity were well fitted to 


ſuſtain and elevate the aſpiring pretenſions of his 


gs 


10 Diodor, I. xv. ad Olymp. & Ilocrat. Orat, pro Plat. 


In 
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In effecting this glorious revolution, which gave 


freedom to Thebes, as well as in the military 
operations, which immediately followed that im- 
portant event, the youthful merit of Pelopidas had 
acquired the fame of patriotiſm, valour, and con- 
duct. The nobility of his birth, and the generous 


uſe of his riches, increaſed the aſcendant due to his 


illuſtrious ſervices. Every external advantage, the 
manly grace of his perſon, the winning affability 
of his deportment, his ſuperior excellence in the 
martial exerciſes ſo highly prized by the Greeks, 
and eſpecially by the Thebans, gained him the 
admiration of the multitude ; or, in other words, 
of the legiſlative aſſembly of his country. He had 
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been ſucceſſively elected, during ſix years, to the 


firſt dignity of the republic; nor had the Thebans 
ever found reaſon to repent their choice“ . Yet 
in the preſent emergency, when they were required 
to appoint a deputy for the convention at Sparta 
(the moſt important charge with which any citizen 
could be entruſted), Pelopidas, with all his merit, 
was not the miniſter whom they thought proper to 
employ. Cn 
Epaminondas, naturally his rival, but always 
his friend, had hitherto been contented with a ſub- 
ordinate ſtation : yet every office which he exer- 


ciſed, whether in the civil or military department, 


derived new luſtre from his perſonal dignity. His 
exterior accompliſhments were not inferior to thoſe 


of Pelopidas ; but he had learned from the phi- 


11 Plut in Pelopid. * 


Vor. III. A a loſophy 
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CRAP. loſophy of Lyſis the Pythagorean, to prefer the 
— mind to the body, merit to fame, and the rewards 
of virtue to the gifts of fortune. He reſiſted the 
generous ſolicitations of his friends to deliver him 
from the honourable poverty in which he was born; 
continuing poor from taſte and choice, and juſtly 
delighting in a ſituation, which is more favourable, 
eſpecially in a democratical republic, to that free- 
dom and independence of mind which wiſdom re- 
commends as the greateſt good. Nor was he more 
careleſs of money than avaricious of time, which 
he continually dedicated to the ſtudy of learning 
and philoſophy, or employed in the exerciſe of 
public and private virtue. Yet to become uſeful 
he was not deſirous to be great. The ſame ſolici- 
tude which others felt to obtain, Epaminondas 
ſnewed to avoid, the dangerous honours of his 
country. His ambitious temper would have been 
better ſatisfied to direct, by a perſonal influence 
with the magiſtrates, the adminiſtration of govem- 
ment from the boſom of his beloved retirement “, 
when the unanimous voice of the citizens, and ſtill 
more the urgency of the times, called him to. 
public life; and ſuch was his contempt for the 
glory of a name, that had he lived in a leſs turbu- 
lent period, his exalted qualities, however admired- 
by ſelect friends, would have probably remained 
unknown to his contemporaries and poſterity. 


12 The conduct of Epaminondas coincides with, and confirms, the 
account above given of the P3thagorean philoſophy. 


Such 


— 
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Such was the man to whoſe abilities and elo- CH AF: 
quence the Thebans committed the defence of 8 
their moſt important intereſts in the general con- 20 8 
greſs of the Grecian ſtates. The Athenians ſent Sparta. 
Antocles and Calliſtratus; the firſt a ſubtile **, the 2? 
ſecond an affecting orator **®. Ageſilaus himſelf A. C. 372. 
appeared on the part of Sparta. Matters were 
eaſily adjuſted between thoſe leading republics, who 

felt equal reſentment at the unhappy fate of Theſpiæ 
and Platæa. They lamented their mutual jealouſy, 
and unfortunate ambition, which had occaſioned 
ſo many bloody and deſtructive wars; and com- 
memorated the ſhort but glorious intervals of 
moderation and concord, which had tended fo 
evidently to their own and the public felicity. In- 
ſtructed by fatal experience, it was time for them to 
lay down their arms, and to allow that tranquillity 
to themſelves and to their neighbours, which was 
neceſſary to heal the wounds of their common 
country. The peace could not be uſeful or per- 
manent, unleſs it were eſtabliſhed on the liberal 

| principles of equality and freedom, to which all 

the Grecian communities were alike entitled by the 

treaty of Antalcidas. It was propoſed, therefore, 

to renew that ſalutary contract, which was accepted 


L by the unanimous conſent of Athens, of Sparta, 
1 and of their re ſpective confederates. 
13 EmirpePns prof. Xenoph. I. vi. I 
14 The pathetic pleading of Calliſtratus, for the citizens of Oropus, 
ie firſt inſpired Demoſthenes with the ambition of eloquence. Plut. fur? 
Demoſth. 
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Epaminondas then ſtood up, offering to fign 
the treaty in the name of the Bœotians. The 
Athenians,” he took notice, “ had ſigned for all 
the inhabitants of Attica; the Spartans had ſigned 
not only for the cities of Laconia, but for their 


numerous allies in all the provinces of the Pelo- 


ponneſus. Thebes was entitled to the ſame prero- 
gatives over her dependent cities, which had an- 
ciently acknowledged the power of her kings, 
and had recently ſubmitted to the arms of her 
citizens.” Age ſilaus, inſtead of anſwering directly 
a demand which could neither be granted with 
honour, nor denied with juſtice, aſked in his 
turn, Whether it was the intention of the The- 
bans to admit, in terms of the treaty, the inde- 
pendence of Bœotia? Epaminondas demanded, 
Whether it was the intention of Sparta to admit 
the independence of Laconia? * Shall the Bœo- 
tians,” ſaid the king, with emotion, © be free?“ 
« Whenever,” replied Epaminondas, with firm- 
neſs, © you reſtore freedom to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, the Meſſenians, and the oppreſſed com- 
munities of Peloponneſus, whom, under the name 
of allies, you retain in an involuntary and rigorous 


ſervitude.“ 


The convention of Sparta is noticed by Xenophon, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Cornelius Nepos, The firit writer is ſilent with 
regard to Epaminondas. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos furniſh 
the hints which I have made uſe of in the text, It is not impoſſible 
tha: there were {wo conventions, at different times, reſpecting the 
ſame object. In that caſe, Xenophon mult have totally ominted one 
of them. | 


Then 


. 
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Then turning to the deputies of the alles, he 
repreſented to them the cruel mockery by which 
they were inſulted. “ Summoned to: deliberate 
concerning the general freedom and independence, 
they were called to ratify a peace, which, inſtead 
of eſtabliſhing theſe invaluable and facred rights, 
confirmed the ſtern tyranny of an imperious 
maſter.” That the cities, ſmall and great, 


' ſhould be free, was the verbal condition of the 


treaty ; but its real drift and import was, that 
Thebes ſhould give freedom to Bceotia, and there- 
by weaken her own ſtrength, while Sparta kept in 
ſubjection the extenſive territories of her confede- 
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rates, in whoſe name ſhe had ſigned that perfidious 


contract, and whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe expected, and 
could demand, towards giving it immediate effect. 
If the allies perſiſted in their actual reſolution, 
they conſented to deſtroy the power of Thebes, 
which was the only bulwark to defend them againſt 
Spartan uſurpation; they conſented to continue 
the payment of thoſe intolerable contributions with 
which they had long been oppreſſed ; and to obey 
every idle ſummons to war, of which they chiefly 
ſuffered the fatigues and dangers, while the ad- 
vantage, and glory redounded to. the Spartans 


alone. If they felt any reſpe& for the glorious 


name of .their anceſtors; if they entertained any 
ſenſe of their own moſt precious intereſts, they 
would be ſo little diſpoſed to promote the reduc- 


tion of Thebes, that they would imitate the au- 


ſpicious example of that ancient and, noble city, 
which had acquired the dignity of independent go- 
Aa 3 vernment, 
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C MA P. vernment, not by inſcriptions ** and treaties, but by 


—— arms and valour. 


Permanent The juſt remonſtrances of Epaminondas made a 
ef deep impreſſion on the deputies. Ageſilaus, 
ſentations. alarmed at its effect, anſwered him in a ſtrain very 
different from that deſpotic brevity *7 which the 
Spartans uſually affected. His ſpeech was long 

and eloquent. He reaſoned, prayed, threatened. 

The deputies were awed into ſubmiſſion, leſs per- 

haps by the force of his eloquence, than by the 

terror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 

field. But the words of Epaminondas ſunk deep 

into their hearts. They communicated, at their 

return, the powerful impreſſion to their conſtituents; 

| and its influence was viſible in the field of Leuctra, 

and in the events which followed that memorable 


engagement. ; 
Reflec- As the Grecian ſtates were accuſtomed to grant 
tons on. more unreſerved powers to their generals and 


duct; miniſters, than are allowed by the practice of 
modern times, we muſt be contented to doubt, 
whether, in this important negociation, Epa- 
minondas acted merely by the extemporary impulſe 
of his own mind, or only executed, with boldneſs 
and dignity, the previous inſtructions of his re- 
public. It is certain, that his refuſal to acknow- 
ledge the freedom of Bœotia, not only Excluded 


16 The public deeds and tranſactions of the Greeks were inſcr;bed 
on pillars of marble. Thucyd. & Xenoph. paſſim. 

17 Epaminondas ſaid, or more probably it was ſaid for him, that 
he had compelled the 1er to nen their png ps je Plut. 
in Rs" 
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cording to the recewed principles of modern 
policy, there is reaſon to accuſe both the prudence 
and the juſtice of the admired Theban ; his pru- 
dence, in provoking the ſtrength of a confederacy, 
with which the weakneſs of any ſingle republic 
ſeemed totally unable to contend; and his juſtice, 
in denying to /zveral communities of Bœotia their 
hereditary laws and government. Yet the conduct 
of Epaminondas has never been expoſed to ſuch 
odious'reproaches. Succeſs juſtified his audacity ; 
and the Greeks, animated by an ambitious en- 


thuſiaſm to aggrandiſe their reſpective cities, were 
taught to dignify by the names of patriotiſm and 


magnanimity, qualities which, in the ſober judg- 
ment of poſterity, would be degraded by very dif- 
ferent appellations. There are reaſons, however, 
not merely ſpecious, by which Epaminondas might 
Juſtify his conduct at an impartial bar. He could 
not be ignorant that Thebes, unaſſiſted and alone, 
was unable to cope with the general confederacy of 
Greece: but he knew that this confederacy would 
never exiſt but in words, ſince the jealouſy of 
ſeveral ſtates, and particularly of Athens, would 
be diſpoſed rather to commiſerate, than to increaſe, 
the calamities of a people at variance with Sparta“. 
He perceived the effect of his ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances on the moſt ſtedfaſt adherents of that re- 
public ; and contemplating the circumſtances of 


u Xenophon hints at this diſpoſition, I. vi. Pp. 608, 
| Aa 4 | his 
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his country, and of the enemy, he found ſeveral 
motives of encouragement to the ſeemingly unequal 
conteſt. 

The Spartans had been weakened by the defec- 
tion and loſs of their dominions, and dejected by 
their unfortunate attempts to recover them. They 
had been deprived of their preſcriptive honours, 
and had forſaken their hereditary maxims. Their 


ancient and venerable laws had in a great meaſure 


ceaſed to govern them ; and the ſeeds of thoſe cor- 
ruptions were already ſown, which have been 
cenſured by philoſophers and ſtateſmen with equal 
juſtice and ſeverity '®. Nor were they expoſed to 
the uſual misfortunes, only, of a degenerate 


people ; the inſtitutions of Lycurgus formed one 


conſiſtent plan of legiſlation, which could not be 
partially obſerved and partially neglected. While 
the ſubmiſſive diſciples of that extraordinary law- 
giver” remained fatisfied with their ſimplicity, of 
manners, their poverty, and their virtue, and had 
ſcarcely any other object in view, but to reſiſt the 
ſolicitations of pleaſure, and to repel the encroach- 
ments of enemies, the law, which diſcouraged a 
commercial intercourſe with foreign nations, and 
which excluded ſtrangers, whatever merit they 


might poſſeſs, from aſpiring to the rank of citizens, 


was an eſtabliſnment ſtrictly conformable to the 
peculiar ſpirit of the Lacedæmonian conſtitution. 
But when Sparta abandoned the ſimplicity of her 
primitive maxims, became ambitious, wealthy, 


19 Ariſtot. Politic. I. ii. e. 9. 
12 triumph- 
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triumphant, and almoſt continually engaged in 
war, not as the means of defence, but as the in- 
ſtrument of power and conqueſt, conſiſtency re- 
quired that ſhe ſhould have laid aſide her pre- 
tenſions to thoſe excluſive honours which ſhe no 
longer deſerved. When ſhe relinquiſhed the vir- 
tuous pre-eminence of her anceſtors, the warlike 


inhabitants of Peloponneſus were not unworthy to 


be ranked with her citizens; and by admitting 
them to this honour, ſhe would have given them 
an intereſt in her victories, and rendered them 
willing partners of her danger. But, inſtead of 
adopting this generous policy, which poſſibly 
might have rendered her what Rome, with more 


wiſdom indeed, but not with more virtue or 


more valour, afterwards became, the miſtreſs of 
the world, ſhe increaſed her pretenſions in pro- 
portion to the decline of her merit ; ſpurned the 
equality of a fœderal union, to which the Pelo- 
ponneſians were entitled; deprived even the Lace- 
dæmonians of their juſt ſhare in the government, 
and concentrated all power and authority within 
the ſenate and aſſembly of Sparta. A long courſe 
of almoſt uninterrupted hoſtilities had deprived her 
of the beſt half of her citizens, whoſe numbers 
were continually diminiſhing, without the poſſi- 
bility of ever being repaired; nor could it be dif- 
ficult to overthrow an empire which depended on 


the addreſs and bravery of about four thouſand 


warriors, the ſplendour of a great name, and the 


reluctant 
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reluctant aſſiſtance of inſulted allies and oppreſſed 


Mſubjects **. ; 


Compared 
with that 
of Thebes, 


The aeg of theſe circumſtances, which 
could not fail to preſent themſelves to the ſagacity 
of Epaminondas, might have encouraged him to 


| ſet the threats of his adverſaries at defiance, eſpe- 


cially when he reflected on the actual condition of 
Thebes, whoſe civil and military inſtitutions had 
recently acquired new ſpirit and freſh vigour. 

The Thebans, with their ſubjects or neighbours 
in Bœotia, had been long regarded as an un- 
worthy and faithleſs race, with ſtrong bodies but 
ignoble ſouls, and infamous among the Greeks, on 
account of their ancient alliance with Xerxes and 
the Barbarians. The divine genius of Pindar had 
not redeemed them from the character of a ſluggiſh 
and heavy people, noted even to a proverb for ſtu- 
pidity . From the age of that inimitable writer, 
they appear, indeed, to have been little addicted 
to the purſuit of mental excellence; but they uni- 
formly continued to cultivate, with peculiar care, 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes, which gave the addreſs 
and dexterity of art to the ponderous ſtrength of 


0 The condition of Sparta, repreſented in the text, is taken 
from the hiſtory of the times in Xenophon and Diodorus, from 
Ariſtotle's Politics, J. ii. c. 9. the Oration of Archidamus, and 
the Panathanæan Oration of Iſocrates. The laſt writer reduces 
the number of Spartan citizens to two thouſand; a diminution 
prineipally occaſioned by the battles of Leuctra and Mantinæa, 
which happened a conſiderable rime before the compoſition of that 
diſcourſe. 


27 Jan | in craſſo jurares acre natum. Hor, Epiſt. i, I. 17. 
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war, ſuch people only wanted that ſpark of etherial wu. 


fire which is kindled by. a generous emulation. 
The tyranny of Sparta firſt animated their inactive 
languor. Having ſpurned an oppreſſive yoke, 
they boldly maintained their freedom; and, in the 
exerciſe of defenſive war, gained many honourable 
trophies over enemies who had long deſpiſed them. 

Succeſs enlivened their hopes, inflamed their am-- 
bition, and gave a certain elevation to their na- 
tional character, which rendered them as ambitious 
of war and victory, as they had formerly been 
anxious for peace and preſervation. They had in- 


troduced a ſevere ſyſtem of military diſcipline ; they 


had conſiderably improved the arms and exerciſe 
of cavalry ; they had adopted various modes of ar- 


ranging their forces in order of battle, ſuperior to 


thoſe practiſed by their neighbours. Emulation, 
ardour, mutual eſteem, and that ſpirit of combin- 
ation, which often prevails in turbulent and diſ- 
tracted times, had united a conſiderable number of 
their citizens in the cloſeſt engagements, and in- 
ſpired them with the generous reſolution of braving 
every danger in defence of each other. This aſ- 
ſociation originally conſiſted of about three hundred 
men, in the prime of life, and of tried fidelity, 
and "commanded by Pelopidas, the glorious re- 


ſtorer of his country's freedom. From the invio- 


lable ſanctity of their friendſhip, they were called 
the Sacred Band, and their valour was as perma- 
nent as their friendſhip. During a long ſucceſſion 
of years, they. proved victorious wherever they 

fought; 
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fought ; and at length fell together, with immortal 
glory, in the field of Chæronæa, with the fall of 


Thebes, of Athens, and of Greece. Such, in 


general, were the circumſtances and condition of 
thoſe rival republics**, when they were encouraged 
by their reſpective chiects to decide their pretenſions 
by the event of a battle. 

In the interval of ſeveral months, between the 
congreſs at Sparta and the invaſion of Bceotia, 


Ageſilaus and his ſon Archidamus collected the 


domeſtic ſtrength of their republic, and ſummoned 
the tardy aid of their confederates. Sickneſs pre- 
vented the Spartan king from taking the field in 


' perſon; but his advice prevailed with the Ephori 


The Spar- 
tans and 
their con- 
tederates 

a ſſenible in 
the plain of 
Neuctra. 


and ſenate, to command his colleague Cleom- 
brotus (who, in the former year, had conducted a 

conſiderable body of troops into Phocis, in order 
to repel the Thebans from that country) to march 
without delay into the hoſtile territory, with aſſur- 
ance of being ſpeedily joined by a powerful rein- 


forcement. The rendezvous was appointed in the 
plain of Leuctra, which ſurrounded an obſcure 
village of the ſame name, - ſituate on the Bœotian 


frontier, almoſt at the equal diſtance of ten miles 


from the ſea and from Platæa. The plain was en- 


compaſſed on all ſides by the lofty ridges of Heli- 
con, Cithzron, and Cynocephalz ; and the vil- 


lage was hitherto remarkable only for the tomb of 


two Theban damſels, the daughters of Scedaſus, 


who had been violated by the brutality of three 


Spartan youths, The diſhonoured females had 


22 Plut, in Pelopid. v. ii. P · 355-366. 
ended 
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ended their diſgrace by a voluntary death ; and the CHAP. 


afflicted father had imitated the example of their CA, 


deſpair, after imploring vengeance in vain from 
gods and men *. 

The Spartans and their confederates joined 
forces in this neighbourhood, after repelling a few 


XXX 


The The- 
bans en- 
camp on 


Theban detachments which guarded the defiles of tbe neigh- 


Mount Helicon. . Their army amounted to twenty- 
four thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe. 
The Thebans could not muſter half that ſtrength, 


bouring 
mountain. 


after aſſembling all their troops, which had been 


ſcattered over the frontier, in order to oppoſe the 
deſultory irruptions of the enemy. Their cavalry, 


however, nearly equalled thoſe of the Spartans in 


number, and far excelled them in diſcipline and in 


valour. Epaminondas exhorted them to march, 


and repel the invaders, if they would prevent the 
defection of Bceotia, and avoid the dangers and 


diſgrace of a ſiege. They readily obeyed, and 


proceeded to the neighbouring mountains, on 
which having encamped, they obtained a com- 
manding view of the forces 1n the plain. 

Having heard an account of the ſuperior num- 
bers of the enemy, the Thebans ſtill determined 
to give them battle. But as the eyes are the moſt 
timorous of the ſenſes, they were ſeized with terror 
and conſternation at beholding the maſſy extent of 
the Spartan camp, Several of the colleagues of 
Epaminondas (for he had no fewer than fix) were 
averſe to an engagement, ſtrongly diſſuading the 


23 Xenoph. p. 595. 
general 
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CHAP. general from this dangerous meaſure, and artfully 
XXV. 
— increaſing the panic of the troops, by recounting 
many ſiniſter omens and threatening. prodigies. 
1 The magnanimous chief oppoſed the dangerous 
| torrent of ſuperſtitious terror, by a verſe of Ho- 
mer“, importing, that to men engaged in the 
pious duty of defending their country, no particular 
indication was neceſſary of the favourable will of 
Heaven, ſince they were immediately employed in 
a ſervice peculiarly agreeable to the gods. At the 
ſame time, he counteracted the dejection of their 
. imaginary fears, by encouragements equally chi- 
merical. It was circulated, by his contrivance, that 
the Theban temples had opened of their own ac- 
cord, in conſequence of which the prieſteſſes had 
announced a victory; that the armour of Hercules, 
repoſited in the Cadmæa, had ſuddenly diſappeared, 
as if that invincible hero in perſon had gone to 
battle in defence of his Theban countrymen; 
above all, an ancient oracle was carefully handed 
about, denouncing defeat and ruin to the Spartans 
near the indignant tomb of the daughters of Sce- 
daſus. Theſe artifices gained the multitude, while 
arguments more rational prevailed with their lead- 
ers, of whom the majority at length ranged them- 
ſelves on the ſide of the general. 
His mog · Before conducting them to battle, Epaminondas 
Keane diſplayed his confidence of victory, by permitting 
| by fortune. all thoſe to retire, who either diſapproved his cauſe, 
| or were averſe to ſhare his danger; a permiſſion 


2% Pig 04299; apigeg av mips warn; II. xii. v. 233. 
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which the Theſpians firſt thought proper to em- 
brace. The unwarlike crowd of attendants, whoſe 
ſervices were uſeleſs in time of action, gradually 
ſeized the ſame opportunity to leave the camp. 
The ſwelling multitude appeared as a ſecond army 
to the Spartans, who ſent a powerful detachment 
to oppoſe them. The fear of being cut off by the 
enemy threw them back on the Thebans, whoſe 
hopes were enlivened by the unexpected return of 
ſuch a conſiderable reinforcement. Thus encou- 
raged, they determined unanimouſly to ſtand by 
their admired chief, and either to defend their 
country, or to periſh in the attempt; and the 
ardour of the troops equalling the ſkill of the 
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general, the union of iuch ana rendered 


them invincible. 


Cleombrotus had diſpoſed his forces in the form 
of a creſcent, according to an ancient and favourite 
practice of the Spartans. His cavalry were poſted 
in ſquadrons along the front of the right wing, 
where he commanded in perſon. The allies com- 
poſed the left wing, conducted by Archidamus. 
The Theban general, perceiving this diſpoſition, 
and ſenſible that the iflue of the battle would chiefly 
depend on the domeſtic troops of Sparta, deter- 
mined to charge vigorouſly with his left, in order 
to ſeize or deſtroy the perſon of Cleombrotus ; 
thinking that ſhould this defign ſucceed, the Spar- 
tans muſt be diſcouraged and repelled ; and that 


even the attempt muſt occaſion great diſorder in 


their ranks, as the braveſt would haſten, from 
every 


Diſpoſs - 
3 the 
forces on 


both ſides. 


* 
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every quarter, to defend the facred perſon of 


— their king. Having reſolved, therefore, to com- 


Battte of 


L-euctra. 
Ojymp. 
Et, 2. 
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mit the fortune of the day to the bravery of the 
left diviſion of his forces, he ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy- armed men, whom he 
drew up fifty deep. The cavalry were placed in 
the van, to oppoſe the Spartan horſe, whom they 


excelled in experience and valour. Pelopidas, 


with the Sacred Band, flanked the whole on the 
leſt; and deeming no particular ſtation worthy of 
their proweſs, they were prepared to appear in 
every tumult of the field, whither they might be 
called, either by an opportunity of ſucceſs, or by 
the proſpect of diſtinguiſhed danger. The princi- 
pal- inconvenience to which the Thebans were ex- 
poſed, in advancing to the charge, was that of 
being ſurrounded by the wide-extended arms of 
the Spartan creſcent. This danger the general 
fore ſaw; ald in order to prevent it, he ſpread out 


his right wing, of which the flles had only fix 


men in depth, and the ranks proceeding in an 


oblique line, diverged the farther from the enemy, 


in proportion. as they extended in length. 

The action began with the cavalry, which, on 
the Spartan ſide, conſiſted chiefly of ſuch horſes as 
were kept for pleaſure by the richer citizens in 
time of peace; and which, proving an unequal 
match for the diſciplined valour of the Thebans, 
were ſpeedily broken, and thrown back 'on the in- 
fantry. Their repulſc and , rout occaſioned con- 
ſiderable diſorder in the 1 acedzmonian ranks, 

WHICH 
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which was greatly heightened by the impetuous C EAD 
onſet of the Sacred Band, Epaminondas availed d. 


himſelf of this momentary confuſion, to perform 
one of thoſe rapid evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of battles. - He formed his 


ſtrongeſt, but leaſt numerous diviſion, into a com- * 


pact wedge, with a ſharp point, and with ſpread- 
ing flanks; expecting that the Lacedæmonians, as 
ſoon as they had recovered their ranks, would 
attack the weaker and more extended part of his 
army, which, from the oblique arrangement in 
which it had been originally drawn up, ſeemed 
prepared for a retreat. The event anſwered his 


expectation. While the Lacedæmonians advanced 


againſt his right wing, where they found little or no 
reſiſtance, he ruſhed forward with his left; and dart- 
ing like the beak of a galley ** on the flank of the 
enemy, bore down every thing before him, until 
he arrived near the poſt occupied by Cleombrotus. 
The urgency of the danger recalled to their ancient 
principles the degenerate diſciples of Lycurgus. 
The braveſt warriors flew from every quarter to 
the aſſiſtance of their prince, covered him with their 
ſhields, and defended him with their ſwords and 
lances. Their impetuous valour reſiſted the in- 
trepid progreſs of the Thebans, till the Spartan 


horſemen, who attended fhe perſon of Cleombro- 


tus, were totally cut off, and the king himſelf, 


pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathleſs - 


25 Xenophon employs this expreſſion on a ſimilar occaſion, in 
relating the battle of Mantinæa. 
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or expiring bodies of his generous defenders. 


Anger, reſentment, and deſpair, by turns agitated 
the Spartans. According to the ſuperſtitious ideas 
of paganiſm, the death of their king appeared to 
them a ſlight misfortune, compared with the dif- 
graceful impiety of committing his mangled re- 
mains to the inſults of an enemy. To prevent 
this abomination, they exerted their utmoſt valour, 
and their ſtrenuous efforts were ſucceſsful. But 
they could not obtain any further advantage. Epa- 
minondas was careful to fortify his ranks, and to 
maintain his order of battle; and the firmneſs and 
rapidity of his regular aſſault gained a complete 
and deciſive victory over the deſperate reſiſtance 
of broken troops. The principal ſtrength of the 
allies had hitherto remained inactive, unwilling, 
raſhly to engage 1n a battle, the motives of which 
they had never heartily approved. The defeat of 
the Lacedæmonians, and the death of Cleombrotus, 
decided their wavering irreſolution. They deter- 


mined, almoſt with one accord, to decline the en- 


gagement; their retreat was effected with the loſs 
of about two thouſand men; and the Thebans re- 
mained ſole maſters of the field“. 

The care of burying the dead, and the fear of 
reducing the enemy to deſpair, ſeem to have pre- 
vented Epaminondas from purſuing the vanquiſhed 
to their camp; which, as it was ſtrongly fortified, 
could not be taken without great ſlaughter of the 


a6 Xenoph, p. 595, & ſeqq. & Plut. vol. ii, p- 366, & ſeqq» 
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aſſailants. When the Lacedæmonians had aſſembled C H 3 F. 


their ſecurity from immediate danger allowed them 
time to reflect with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow on the 
humiliating conſequences of their recent diſaſter. 
Whether they conſidered the number of the ſlain, 
or reflected on the mortifying loſs of national 
honour, it was eaſy for them to perceive, that, 


on no former occaſion, the glory of their country 


had ever received ſuch a fatal wound. Many 
Spartans declared their diſgrace too heavy to be 
borne; that they never would permit their ancient 
laurels to be buried under a Theban trophy; and 


that, inſtead of craving their dead under the pro- 


tection of a treaty (which would be acknowledging 
their defeat), they were determined to return into 
the field, and to recover them by force of arms. 
This manly, but dangerous reſolution, was con- 
demned in the council of war, by the officers of 
moſt experience and authority. They obſerved, 
that of ſeven hundred Spartans who fought in the 
engagement, four hundred had fallen; that the 
Lacedzmonians had loſt one thouſand, and the 
allies two thouſand ſix hundred. Their army in- 
deed ſtill outnumbered that of the enemy; but 
their domeſtic forces formed ſcarcely the tenth 


part of their ſtrength, nor could they repoſe any 


confidence in the forced aſſiftance of their reluctant 
confederates, who, emboldened by the misfor- 
tunes of Sparta, declared their unwillingneſs to 
renew the battle, and ſcarcely concealed their ſatis- 

Bb2 faction 


within the defence of their ditch and rampart, . M 
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faction at the humiliation and diſgrace of that 
haughty and tyrannical republic. Yielding, there- 
fore, to the neceſſity of this miſerable juncture, 
the Spartans ſent a herald to crave their dead, and 
to acknowledge the victory of the Thebans 7. 
Before they found it convenient to return home, 
the fatal tidings had reached their capital; and, on 
this memorable occaſion, the Spartans exhibited 


that ftriking peculiarity of behaviour, which na- 


turally reſulted from the inſtitutions of Lycurgus. 


Availing himſelf of the extraordinary reſpect which 
uncultivated nations beſtow on military courage, 
in preference to all other virtues and accompliſh- 


ments, that legiſlator allowed to the man who had 


loſt his defenſive armour, or who had fled in the 


day of battle, but one melancholy alternative, 


more dreadful than death to a generous mind. 
The unforrunate ſoldier was either driven into per- 
petual baniſhment, and ſubjected to every indig- 
nity which, in a rude age, would naturally be in- 


flicted by the reſentment of neighbouring and 


hoſtile tribes; or, if he ſubmitted to remain at 
home, he was excluded from the public aſſemblies, 
from every office of power or honour, from the 
protection of the laws, and almoſt from the ſociety 
of men, without the ſhadow of a hope ever to 
amend his condition, The influence of this ſtern 


law, which ſeems to have been forgotten in the 


field of Leuctra, was illuſtrated in a very ftriking 
manne £ after that unfortunate TREE: 


ener p. 596, & ſeqq. & Plut. . ii. p. 366, & ſeqq- 
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The meſſenger of bad news arrived, while the 
Spartans, according to annual cuſtom, were cele- 
brating, in the month of July, gymnaſtic and 
muſical entertainments, and invoking Heaven to 
preſerve the fruits of the approaching autumn. 
Being introduced to the Ephori, he informed them 
of the public diſaſter. Theſe - magiſtrates com- 
manded the feſtival to proceed ; ſending, however, 


to each family a liſt of the warriors whom it had 


loſt, and enjoining the women to abſtain from un- 
availing lamentations. Next day, the fathers and 


other relations of ſuch as had perithed in the field 


of battle, appeared in the pubhe places, dreſſed in 
their gayeſt attire, faluting and congratulating each 
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other on the bravery of their brethren or children. 


But the kinſmen of thoſe who had ſaved themſelves 
by a ſhameful flight, either remained at home, 
brooding in ſilence over their domeſtic affliftion, 
or, if they ventured abroad, diſcovered every ſymp- 
tom of unutterable anguiſh and deſpair. Their 
perſons were ſhamefully neglected, their garments 
rent, their arms folded, their eyes fixed immove- 
ably on the ground; expecting, in humble reſig- 
nation, the ſentence of eternal ignominy ready to 
be denounced by the magiſtrate againſt the un- 


worthy cauſes of their ſorrow *®, But, on this 


critical emergency, the rigour of the Spartan 
diſcipline was mitigated by Ageſilaus, whom the 
number and rank of the criminals deterred from 
inflicting on them the merited puniſhment. He 


'23 Xenoph. p. 596. 
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E&P endeavoured to atone for abandoning the ſpirit of 
diebe laws, by what may appear a very puerile ex- 
Deciſion pedient; © Let us ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, © the ſacred 
AG inſtitutions of Lycurgus to have ſlept during one 


ſpecting unfortunate day, but henceforth let them reſume 

quiſhed in their wonted vigour and activity:“ a ſentence ex- 

e of travagantly praiſed by many writers, as preſerving 
the authority of the laws, while it ſpared the lives 
of the citizens. But as, on the one hand, we 
cannot diſcover the admired ſagacity of Ageſilaus 
in diſpenſing this act of lenity; ſo, on the other, 
we cannot condemn as imprudent the act itſelf, 
which the preſent circumſtances of his country 
rendered not only expedient, but neceſſary. If 
Sparta had been the populous capital of an ex- 
tenſive territory, the lives of three hundred citizens 
might, perhaps, have been uſefully ſacrificed to 
the honour of military diſcipline. But a com- 
munity exceedingly ſmall, and actually weakened 
by the loſs of four hundred members, could ſcarcely 
have furvived another blow equally deſtructive. 
No diſtant proſpect of advantage, therefore, could 
have juſtified ſuch an unſeaſonable ſeverity. 


State of When the intelligence was diffuſed over Greece, 
= that the Thebans, with the loſs of only three 
battle of hundred men, had raiſed an immortal trophy over 
(ang the ſtrength and renown of Sparta, the importance 
ci. 2. of this event became every- where conſpicuous, 
*. 2. The deſire, and hope, of a revolution in public 

affairs, filled the Peloponneſus with agitation and 


tumult. Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, every 
| people 
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people who kad been influenced by Spartan coun- 
cils, or intimidated by Spartan power, openly aſpir- 
ed at independence. The leſs conſiderable ſtates 
expected to remain thenceforth unmoleſted, no 
longer paying contributions, nor obeying every 
idle fummons to war. The more powerful re- 
publics breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried 
in an opportunity of taking vengeance on the proud 
ſenators of Sparta, for the calamities which they 
had ſo often inflicted on their neighbours, 


But amidſt this general ferment, and while every 
other people were guided rather by their paſſions 
and animoſities, than by the principles of juſtice 
or ſound policy, the Athenians exhibited an illuſ- 
trious example of political moderation ®, Imme- 
diately after the battle of Leuctra, a Theban herald, 
adorned with the emblems of peace and victory, 
had been diſpatched to-Athens, in order to relate 
the particulars of the engagement, and to invite 
the Athenians to an offenſive alliance againſt a re- 
public, which had ever proved the moſt dangerous, 
as well as the moſt inveterate enemy of their coun- 
try. But the aſſembly of Athens, governed by 
the magnanimity, or rather by the prudence, of 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, determined to humble 
their rivals, not to deſtroy them. 


The ancient and illuſtrious merit of the Spartans, 


their important ſervices during the Perſian war, 
and the fame of their laws and diſcipline, which 
ſtill rendered them a reſpectable branch of the Gre- 


29 Xenoph. p. 598. 
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CHAP. cian confederacy, might have a conſiderable in- 


XX X. 


LL fluence in producing this reſolution. But it chiefly 


- proceeded from a jealouſy of the growing power 
of Thebes, the ſituation of whoſe territories might 
ſoon render her a more formidable opponent to 
Athens, than even Sparta herſelf. This political 
conſideration for once prevailed over a deep-rooted 
national antipathy. The Theban herald was not 
received with reſpect, nor even with decency. ' He 
was not entertained in public, according to the 
eſtabliſhed hoſpitality of the Greeks ; and although 
the ſenate of the Five Hundred (who uſually 
anſwered foreign ambaſſadors) was then aſſembled - 
in the citadel, he was allowed to return home 
without receiving the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction on the 
ſubject of his demand. But the Athenians, 
though unwilling to ſecond the reſentment, and 


promote the proſperity of Thebes, prepared to 
derive every poſlible advantage from the misfor- 


tunes and diſtreſs of Sparta. Convinced that the 
inhabitants of Peloponneſus would no longer be 
inclined to follow her ſtandard, and ſhare her 
danger and adverſity, they eagerly ſeized the op- 
portunity of delivering them for ever from her 
yoke ; and, leſt any other people might attain the 
rank which the Spartans once held, and raiſe their 
own importance on the ruins of public freedom, 
ambaſſadors were ſent ſucceſſively to the ſeveral 
cities, requiring their reſpective compliance with 
the treaty of Antalcidas. Againſt ſuch as rejected 
this overture, war was denounced in the name of 


Athens and her * which was declaring to all 


Greece: 


* 
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Greece, that the battle of Leuctra had put the 


balance of power in her hands, and that ſhe had 
determined to check the ambition of every republic. 
whoſe views were too aſpiring *?. 


Diſappointed of the affiſtance of Athens, the 
Thebans had recourſe to an ally not leſs powerful. 
The extenſive and fertile territory of Theſſaly, 
which had been ſo long weakened by diviſion, 
was fortunately united under the government of 
Jaſon of Pheræ, a man whoſe abilities and enter- 
priſing ambition ſeemed deſtined to change the 
face of the ancient world. . To the native virtues 
of hoſpitality and magnificence, which peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed his country, Jaſon added indefatigable 
labour and invincible courage, with a mind capa- 
ble to conceive the loftieſt deſigns,” and a character 
ready to promote them by the meaneſt artifices ““. 
His family deſcended from the ancient kings of 
the heroic ages, and formed the wealthieſt houſe 
in Pheræ, which had already attained conſiderable 
pre-eminence over the neighbouring cities of 
Theſſaly. By contrivances extremely unworthy 
of that greatneſs to which they frequently conduct, 
Jaſon deceived his brothers and kinſmen, and ap- 
propriated almoſt the ſole uſe of his domeſtic 
opulence. With this he hired a well-appointed 
body of mercenaries, by. whoſe aſſiſtance he ac- 
quired greater authority in Pheræ, than any former 
general or king had ever enjoyed**. But the go- 
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95 P. vernment of a ſingle city could not fatisfy his 
ny} aſpiring mind. By ſtratagem, by ſurpriſe, or by 


- force, he extended his dominion over the richeſt 
parts of Theſſaly, and was ready to graſp the 
whole, when his deſigns were. obſtructed by the 
powerful oppoſition of Polydamas the Pharſa- 
lian “. | 

Next to Pheræ and Lariſſa, Pharſalus was the 
largeſt and moſt flouriſhing city in that northern 
diviſion of Greece. But the inhabitants, diſtracted 
by factions, exhauſted their ſtrength in civil diſ- 
cord and ſedition, until a ray of wiſdom illuminat- 
ing both parties, they committed their differences, 
and themſelves, to the probity and patriotiſm of 
Polydamas, which were equally reſpected at home 
and abroad. For ſeveral years Polydamas com- 
manded the citadel, and adminiſtered juſtice and 
the. finances with ſuch diligence and fidelity, as 
might reaſonably have entitled him to the glo- 
rious appellation of Father of his country. He 
firmly oppoſed and counteracted the ſecret prac- 
tices, as well as the open deſigns of Jaſon, who 
eagerly ſolicited his friendſhip by every motive 
that could actuate a mind of leſs determined in- 
tegrit . 

At a conference which was held waa them 
at Pharſalus, where Jaſon had come alone and 
unattended, the better to gain the confidence of a 
. generous adverſary, the Pheræan diſplayed the 
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magnitude of his power and reſources, which it CHEF 
ſeemed impoſſible for the weakneſs of Pharſalus t 


reſiſt; and promiſed, that, on ſurrendering the 


citadel of that place, which muſt otherwiſe ſoon 


yield to force, Polydamas ſhould enjoy in Theſſaly 
the ſecond rank after himſelf; that he would re- 
gard him as his friend and colleague; nor could 
there remain a doubt that their united labours 
might raiſe their common country to that ſtation 


in Greece which it had been long entitled to hold. 
That the ſubjugation of the neighbouring ſtates 


opened vaſter proſpects, which forced themſelves 
irreſiſtibly on his mind, when he conſidered the 
natural advantages of Theſſaly, the fertility of the 
ſoil, the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, the diſciplined 
bravery and martial ardour of the inhabitants, 
with whom no nation in Europe, or in Aſia, Was 
able to contend. 


Polydamas heard with plcaſure the praiſes of Deter- 


his native land, and admired the magnanimity of 


had honoured him with a truſt which it was im- 
poſſible for him ever to betray ; and that their 
community ſtill enjoyed the alliance of Sparta, 
from which the neighbouring cities had revolted. 
That he was determined to demand the protection 
of that republic; and if the Lacedemonians were 
willing and able to afford him any effectual aſſiſt- 
ance, he would defend to the laſt extremity the 
walls of Pharſalus. Jaſon commended his in- 


tegrity and patriotiſm, which, he declared, in- 


ſpired 


mined i 2 
tegrit 
Jaſon. But he obſerved, that his fellow- citizens Polyda- 
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ſpired him with the warmer deſire to obtain the 


1 Rave =, friendſhip of ſuch an illuſtrious character. 
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Soon afterwards Polydamas went to Sparta, and 
propoſed his demand in the council; exhorting the 
magiſtrates not only to undertake the expedition, 
but to undertake” it with vigour; for if they ex- 
pected to oppoſe the forces of Jaſon by their un- 
diſciplined peaſants, or half-armed flaves, they 
would infallibly bring diſgrace on themſelves, and 
ruin on their confederates. The Lacedzmonians 
were deeply engaged in the Theban war, which 
had been hitherto carried on unſucceſsfully. They 
prudently declined, therefore, the invitation of 
Polydamas; who, returning to Theſſaly, held a 


ſecond conference with Jaſon. He ſtill refuſed to 


ſurrender the citadel,. but promiſed to ule his beſt 
endeavours for making the Pharſalians ſubmit of 
their own accord; and offered his only ſon as a 
pledge of his fidehty. Jaſon accepted the offer, 
and, by the influence of Polydamas, was ſoon 
afterwards declared captain- general of Pharſalus 
and all Theſſaly; a modeſt appellation, under which 
he enjoyed the full extent of royal power“. 

He began his reign by adjuſting, with equity 
and preciſion, the proportion of taxes, and the 
contingent of troops, to be raiſed by the ſeveral 
cities in his dominions. The new levies, added 
to his ſtanding army of mercenaries, amounted to 
eight thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy- 
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armed foot, and ſuch a body of targeteers, as no 


nation of antiquity could match. But numbers 
formed the leaſt advantageous diſtinction of the 
army of Jaſon. Every day he exerciſed his troops 
in perſon ; diſpenſed rewards and puniſhments ; 
caſhiered the ſlothful and effeminate ; honoured 
the brave and diligent with double, and ſometimes 
treble pay, with large donatives in money, and 
with ſuch other preſents as peculiarly ſuited their 
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reſpective taſtes. By this judicious plan of mili- 


tary adminiſtration, the ſoldiers of Jaſon became 
alike attached to their duty, and to the perſon of 
their general, whoſe ſtandard they were ready to 
follow into any part of the world “. 

Hie began his military operations by ſubduing 
the Dryopes **, the Dolopians, and the other 
ſmall but warlike tribes, inhabiting the long and 
intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, which 
form the ſouthern frontier of Theſſaly. Then 
turning northwards, he ſtruck terror into Mace- 
don, and compelled Amyntas to become his ally, 
and moſt probably his tributary. Thus fortified 
on both ſides, he retaliated the inroads of the 
Phocians, who had long profited of the diviſions, 


and inſulted the weakneſs, of his country; and by 


conquering the ſmall and uncultivated diſtrict of 
Epirus, which then formed a barbarous princi- 


36 Xenophon expreſſes it more ſtrongly 3 π⁴ ue ye win inaycr 
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c — 1 P. pality under Alcetas ®, an anceſtor of the re- 
— nowned Pyrrhus, he extended: the dominion of 


His views 


on Greece. 


- Theflaly from the Xigean to the Ionian ſea, and 
encompaſſed, as with a belt, the utmoſt breadth 
of the Grecian republics. _ 
It cannot be doubted that the ſubjugation, or 
at leaſt the command, of thoſe immortal common- 
wealths, was the aim of the Theſſalian prince, 
who declared to his friends, that he expected, by 


the aſſiſtance of Greece, to imitate the glorious 


example of Cyrus and Ageſilaus, and to effect, by 
the united ſtrength of the confederacy, what theſe 
generals had nearly accompliſhed - by a body of 
ten or twelve thouſand ſoldiers, While the 
Spartans, however, preſerved their long-boaſted 
pre-eminence, and regarded it as their hereditary 
and unalienable right to conduct their confederates 
to war, Jaſon could not hope to obtain the princi- 
pal command in an Aſiatic expedition. As the 
natural enemy of that haughty people, he rejoiced 
in their unproſperous war againſt the Thebans ; 
nor could he receive ſmall ſatisfaction from be- 
holding the ſouthern ſtates of Greece engaged in 
perpetual warfare, while he himſelf maintained a 
reſpected neutrality, and watched the firſt favour- 


9 In ſpeaking of Arrybas (the ſon of Alcetas, and the grand- 
father of Pyrrhus), who received his education at Athens, Juſtin ſays, 
% Quanto doctior majoribus ſuis, tanto et gratior populo fuit. Pri. 
mus itaque leges & ſenatum annuoſque magiſtratũs & reipublice for- 
mam compoſuit, Et ut a Pyriho ſedes, fe vita cultior populo ab Ar- 


ty ba ſtatuta. 
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in the final ſettlement-of that country. 


He ſeldom ventured indeed into the Pelopon- 
neſus; but, in order to examine matters more 
nearly, he undertook, upon very extraordinary 
pretences, ſeveral journeys to Athens and Thebes. 
From policy, and perhaps from inclination, he 
had formed an intimate connection with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters of thoſe republics; and 
particularly with Pelopidas and Timotheus. The 
latter, after ſerving his country with equal glory 
and ſucceſs, 'was, according to the. uſual fortune 
of Athenian commanders, expoſed to a cruel per- 
ſecution of his rivals and enemies, which en- 
dangered his honour and his life. On the day of 
trial, the admirers and friends of that great man 
appeared in the Athenian aſſembly, in order to 
intercede with his judges; and, among the reſt, 
Jaſon, habited in the robe of a ſuppliant, humbly 
ſoliciting the releaſe of Timotheus, from a people 
who would not probably have denied a much 
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greater favour to the ſimple recommendation of ſo 
powerful a prince“. In a viſit to Thebes, he en- 


deayoured to gain or ſecure the attachment of 
Epaminondas, by large preſents and promiſes 
but the illuſtrious Theban, whoſe independent and 
honourable poverty had rejected the aſſiſtance of 
his friends and fellow- citizens, ſpurned with diſ- 
dain the inſolent generoſity of a ſtranger **. Yet, 
by the intervention of Pelopidas, Jaſon contracted 


41 Demoſthenes, & Cornel. Nepos in Timoch. 
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an engagement of hoſpitality with the Thebans, 


in conſequence of which he was invited to join 
their arms, after their memorable victory at 
Leuctra. 7 

The Theſſalian prince 3 the invitation, 


though his deſigns reſpecting Greece were not yet 


ripe for execution. He was actually engaged in 
war with the Phocians, of which, whatever might 
be the pretence, the real object was to obtain the 
ſuperintendence of the Delphic oracle, and the 


_ adminiſtration of the ſacred treaſure. - To avoid 


His views 
in mediat- 
ing a truce 
between 
Thebes 
and Spar- 
ta, 


marching through a hoſtile territory, he ordered 
his gallies to be equipped, as if he had intended to 
proceed by ſea to the coaſt of Bœotia. His naval 
preparations amuſed the attention of the Phocians, 
while Jaſon entered, their country with a body of 
two thouſand light horſe, and advanced with ſuch 
rapidity that he was every where the firſt meſſenger 
of his own arrival. 

By this unuſual celerity, he Sahel; without en- 
countering any-obſtacle, the army of the Thebans, 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Leuctra, at no great diſtance from the enemy. 
Inſtead; of an auxiliary, Jaſon thought it more 
ſuitable to his intereſt to act the part of a mediator. 
He exhorted the Thebans to reſt ſatisfied with the 
advantages which they had alrcady obtained, with- 
out driving their adverſaries to deſpair; that. the 
recent hiſtory of their own republic and of Sparta, 
ſhould teach them to remember the viciſſitudes of 


fortune. The Lacedæmonians, on the other 


hand, he reminded of the difference between a 


victorious . 
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criſis ſeemed. totally adverſe to the re-eftabliſh- Cons 


ment of their.greatneſs ; that they ſhould yield to 
the fatality of circumftances, and watch a more 


| favourable opportunity to reſtore the tarniſhed 


luſtre of their arms. His arguments prevailed ; 
hoſtilities were ſuſpended ; the terms of a peace 
were propoſed and accepted: but it is remarkable, 
that the Spartans and their allies had ſo little con- 
fidence in this ſudden negociation, that they de- 
camped the night following, and continued to 
march homeward, with the diligence of diſtruſt 
and fear, until they got entirely beyond reach of 
the Thebans “. 


Jaſon had not, probably, more confidence in a 


treaty haſtily concluded between enemies, whoſe 
reſentments were irritated and inflamed by ſo 
many mutual injuries offered and retorted. No- 
thing could have been more contrary to his views 
than a ſincere and laſting peace between theſe 
powerful republics ; but as this was not to be ap- 


prehended, he wiſhed to obtain the reputation of 


appeaſing the diſſenſions of Greece; a circum- 
ſtance of great importance to the accompliſhment 
of his ambitious deſigns. 

In his return home, he demoliſhed the walls of 
Heraclea, a town ſituate near the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylæ; not fearing, . ſays his hiſtorian, that 
any of the Greek ſtates ſhould invade his do- 
minions from that ſide, but unwilling to leave a 
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CHAP. place of ſuch ſtrength on his frontier, which, if 


— ſcized by a powerful neighbour, might. obſtruct 


his paſſage into Greece. Thither he determined 


to return at the celebration of the Pythian games, 


at which he meant to claim the right of preſiding, 
as an honour due -both to his piety and” to his 
power. He commanded, therefore, the cities and 
villages of Theſſaly to fatten ſheep, goats, ſwine, 
and oxen, and propoſed honourable rewards to 

ſuch diſtricts as furniſhed the beſt victims for the 

altars of Apollo. Without any burthenſome im- 
poſition on his ſubjects, he collected a thouſand 
oxen, and, of ſmaller cattle, to the number of 
ten thouſand. Ar the ſame time, he prepared the 
whole military ſtrength of his kingdom, by whoſe - 
aſſiſtance, ſtill more effectually than by the merit 
of his ſacrifices, he might maintain his pretenſions 
to the ſuperintendence of the games, the direction 
of the oracle, and the adminiſtration of the ſacred 
treaſure, which he regarded as ſo many previous 
ſteps to the conqueſt of Greece and Aſia. But, 
amidſt theſe lofty projects, Jaſon, while reviewing 
the Pheræan cavalry, was ſtabbed by ſeven youths, 

who approached him, on pretence of demanding 
juſtice againſt each other. Two of the aſſaſſins 
were diſpatched by his guards. Five mounted 
fleet horſes, which had been prepared for their 
uſe, and eſcaped to the Grecian republics, in which 
they were received with univerſal acclamations of 


Joy, and honoured as the faviours of their country 


om the formidable power of a brave but ambi- 
tious 
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tious tyrant . The projects and the empire of CHAP. 
Jaſon periſhed with himſelf; Theſſaly, as we ſhall CL 
have occaſion to explain, relapſed into its former 

ſtate of diviſion and weakneſs : but it is the buſi- 

neſs of hiſtory to relate not only great actions, but 

great deſigns ; and even the deſigns of Jaſon an- 

nounce the n downfal of Grecian free 
A 
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T, umulis i inthe Pelopenneſus.—Invafion if * Ba — 
Epaminondas rebuilds Meſſene, — F. oundation of. 
Megalopalis Ar chidamus reftores the Fortune of 
Sparta.—Afﬀairs of Theſſaly and Macedon. —Ne- 
gociations for Peace.—-The Pretenſions of Thebes 
rejefted. Epaminondas invades the Pelaponnefus. 
Revolutions in Achaia.—Speech of Archidamus 
in the Spartan Council. Deſigns of Thebes. Di/- 
concerted by Athens.—Pelopidas's Expedition in 
Theſſaly.— The Arcadians ſeize the Olympic Trea- 
ſure.— Battle of ting laus's en 1 
tion into Egypt. 


HE death. of Jaſon removed the terror of 
i ; Greece; but of a country which owed its 
py of ſafety to the arm of an aſſaſſin, the condition may 
3 of juſtly be regarded as extremely unſtable and pre- 
—.— carious. There elapſed, however, thirty-three 
' years of diſcord and calamity, before the Greeks 
finally experienced, m Philip of Macedon, ſuch 
ambition and abilities as enabled him fully to ac- 
compliſh the lofty deſigns of the Theſſalian. The 
hiſtory of this laſt ſtage of tumultuous liberty com- 
prehends the bloody, but indeciſive wars, which 
exhauſted Greece during eleven years that inter- 
vened between the battle of Leuctra, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Philip to the Macedonian rhrone, to- 
' gether with the active reign of that prince; a me- 


morable period of twenty-two 8 illuminated by 
"0 | 
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the ſucceſs and glory of Macedon, and clouded 
by the diſgrace and ruin of the Grecian republics. 

The unexpected iſſue of the battle of Leuctra 
was doubly prejudicial to the Spartans, by weaken- 
ing their own confederacy, and ſtrengthening that 
of their enemies. In leſs than two years after that 
important event, the alliance in Peloponneſus, over 
which Sparta had ſo long maintained an aſcendant, 
was totally diſſolved, and moſt cities had changed 
not only their foreign connections, but their do- 
meſtic laws and government. During the fame 
period, the confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
head, had, on the contrary, been very widely ex- 
tended. Many communities of the Peloponneſus 
courted her protection; and, in the north of Greece, 
the Acarnanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent, from the Ionian to the 
ÆEgean fea, and even the iſle of Eubcea, increaſed 
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the power, and in ſome meaſure acknowledged the 


dominion of Thebes. The hiſtory of theſe re- 


volutions is very imperfectly related by ancient 
writers; but their conſequences were too remark- 
able not to be attended to and explained. The 
Peloponne ſians, after being delivered from the op- 
preſſion of the Spartan yoke, were ſubjected to the 
more deſtructive tyranny of their own ungovern- 
able paſſions*. Every ſtate and every city was 
torn by factions, which frequently blazed forth into 
the moſt violent ſeditions. The exiles from ſeveral 
republics were nearly as numerous as thoſe who 
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had expelled them. Fourteen hundred were ba- 
niſhed from Tegea; two thouſand * were, ſlain in 


Argos; in many places the contending. factions 


alternately prevailed; and thoſe who, in the firſt 
encounter, had got poſſeſſion of the government 
and the capital, were ſometimes attacked and con- 
quered by the numerous fugitives, who formed a 
camp in the adjoining. territory. The Manti- 


næans alone ſeem to have ated wiſely; With one 


accord, and with equal diligence, they laboured to 
rebuild their walls, which the inſolence of Sparta 
had demoliſhed. The work was ſoon brought to 
a conclufion.; and the Mantineans, united in one 


democracy, fully determined thenceforth to pre- 


The exiles 
fly to 
Sparta. 


ſerve the ſtrength of their city, which appeared ne- 
ceſſary to maintain their political independence. 
Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans imme - 
diately interfered in this ſcene of diſorder. The 
former found ſufficient employment for their arms 
and negociations in the northern parts of Greece; 
and the latter were ſo much humbled by their de- 
feat at Leuctra, that they contented themſelves 
with preparing to defend the banks of the Eurotas, 
and to repel the expected affaultof their capital. 
For this purpoſe they had armed the aged and in- 
firm, who were legally hwy. Jon 7 11110 


1 This number is e 860 badet different Wa and 
uniting in one view the different ſcenes ot the ſedition, which is 
called the Scytaliſm by Diodorus (ubi ſupra), and Pauſanias (Co- 
rinth), from the Greek word ozvraar, ſignitying a club, which, it 
ſeems, was the principal inſtrument of ſlaughter, 


3 Diodorus,' |, xv. p. 371, & ſeqq. j 
ETVICE, 
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ſervice !. They had commanded into the field 
even thoſe citizens who were employed in ſuch 
ſacred and civil offices as are deemed moſt uſeful 
in ſociety ; and, as their laſt reſource, they talked 
of giving arms to the Helots. But the convul- 
ſions of Peloponneſus ſoon ſupplied them with leſs 
dangerous auxiliaries *. The incenſed partiſans 
of ariftocracy, who had been expelled from Ar- 
golis, Achaia, and Arcadia, had recourſe to the 
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moſt ancient and diſtinguiſhed patrons of their 


political principles. Encouraged by this ſeaſon- 
able reinforcement, the Spartans ſet at defiance 
the Theban invaſion, by which they had been fo 
long threatened, and ſent a conſiderable detach- 
ment to recover their loſt authority in Arcadia, 
But it was the fate of Sparta, to regain neither in 
that, nor in any other ſtate of the Peloponneſus, 
the influence which ſhe had loſt in the field of 


That re. 
public at- 
tempts in 
vain to re- 
cover her 
authority 
in Arca-. 


dia, 


Leuctra. Polytropos, who commanded her allies 


in this expedition, was defeated and ſlain in the 
firſt rencounter with the Arcadians and Lycomedes, 
their intrepid and magnanimous leader. Nor did 
Ageſilaus perform any thing deciſive againſt the 
enemy. He was contented with ravaging the vil- 
lages and delightful fields of Arcadia, in which he 
met with little reſiſtance from the inhabitants, who 
declined an engagement, until they ſhould be 


Joined by the Theban confederacy, whoſe aſſiſtance 


they had ſent to ſolicit, and had Juſt reaſon to ex- 
pect . 


4 KXenoph. 1, vi. p. 397. - 1d. p. 603. 6 Id. p. 605. | 
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At length the far-renowned Thebans took the 


— field, having carefully pondered their own ſtrength, 


The The- 
bans take 
the field 

at the head 
of their 
allies. 
Olymp. 
cii. 4. 


A. C. 369. 


and collected into one body the flower and vigour 
of their numerous allies. They were accompanied 
by the warlike youth of the towns and villages of 
Bceotia, by the Acarnanians, Phocians, Locrians, 


and Fubceans, and by a promiſcuous crowd of 


needy fugitives, who were attracted to their camp 
by the allurement of plunder. They had no 
ſooner arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 


were joined by the inhabitants of that country, as 


The Spar- 
tans eva- 
cuate At» 
cadia. 


well as by the Elians and Argives. This united 
maſs of war exceeded any numbers, chat either 


before or afterwards ever aſſembled i in Greece un- 


der one ſtandard, amounting to fifty, ſome ſay to 
ſeventy thouſand men !. The Thebans, and the 
reſt of the Bœotians, were commanded by Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas, to whom the generous 
admiration of their colleagues had voluntarily re- 
Ggned. their authority. Appriſed of the march of 
ſuch a formidable army, conducted by generals of 
ſuch unqueſtionable merit, Ageſilaus prepared to 
evacuate Arcadia, a meaſure which he fortunately 
effected, before his ſoldiers beheld the fires rn 
in the hoftile camp, and thus ayoided the dif 

of retiring before the ene His unreſiſte x” 
vaſtation of the territory hich he had invaded, as 
well as his ſucceſsful retreat, gave freſh ſpirits ta 
his followers, and made them, return with better 


7 The numbers differ 3 in Xenoph. Hellen, I, vi, Pauſan. Bcotic, 
Diodorus, I. xv. & Plut. in Pelopid. . 


3 Xenoph. p. 606. 
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hopes to defend their own country, which was now 
threatened with invaſion. 

The Thebans, though they had no longer any 
occafion to protect the Arcadians from inſult, were 
determined ®, by many powerful motives, to em- 
ploy the vaſt preparations which they had col- 
lected. Their particular reſentment againſt Sparta 
was heightened by the general voice of their allies, 
who exhorted them to embrace an opportunity 
which, perhaps, might never return, utterly to de- 
{troy a people who neither could enjoy tranquillity, 
nor allow their neighbours to enjoy it, The in- 
habitants of Carya, and of ſeveral other towns in 


Laconia, declared their reſolution to revolt from 


Sparta, as ſoon as the enemy ſhould enter their 
boundaries. In a council of war ſummoned by 
the Theban generals, it was therefore determined 
to march without farther delay into the Lacedæ- 


monian territories, to lay waſte the country, and, 


if poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of the capital. 

That this reſolution might be executed with the 
greater celerity and effect, the army was thrown 
into four diviſions, deſtined, by ſeparate roads, to 
break into the devoted province, to join forces at 
Sellafia, and thence to march in one body to 
Sparta. The Bœotians, Elians, and Argives, . pe- 
netrated, without oppoſition, , by the particular 


'9 They at firſt oppoſed the eagerneſs of the Arcadians, Elians, 
and Argives, for invading Laconia, conſidering sri duc 
A 1 Aaron $ACyeTo ²ιν,ðuu, fepag S x e0pusCor £74 Toi; £T;ooe 
rare. That it would be difficult to penetrate into a country 
defended by the natural ſtrength of its frontier, or by vigilant gar- 
riſons. Xenoph, p. 607. 
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CHA A P. routes which had been aſſigned them. But when 
ESR & the Arcadians, who formed the fourth diviſion of 


af 


the army, attempted to traverſe the diſtrict Sciritis, 
the brave Iſchilas, who guarded that impottant 
paſs, determined to repel-them, or to periſh. The 
example of Leonidas at Thermopylæ kindled a 
generous enthuſiaſm in the breaſt of this gallant 
Spartan. The number of the Arcadian levies ſo 
far exceeded his own, that death ſeemed the ſure 
reward of his courage. Yet he exhorted all thoſe 
to decline danger who were not ambitious to-ſhare 
it. He even commanded the youth to leave his 
camp before the engagement, deeming'their lives 
too precious to be riſked in ſo deſperate an enter- 
priſe. He, with the old ſoldiers who followed 
him, choſe the preſent ' oppoftunity to meet a 
glorious death in defence of their country. But 
their lives were ſold dearly. The action was long 
doubtful ; the loſs of the Arcadians great; nor did 
the battle ceaſe till the laſt of the n bad 
periſned“. 

The confederates having fon after aſſembled at 


Sellaha, the place of rendezvous, marched forward 


to Sparta, burning and deſtroying all before them. 
During five hundred years Laconia had not ex- 
perienced a ſimilar calamity. The guards who 
defended the city were thrown into conſternation. 
The women were terrified by the ſmoke and 
tumult raiſed by the invaders ; a ſpectacle, con- 


10 Xenoph, l. vi. p. 607. & Diodor. 1. xv. p. 376. The former 


indeed adds, e pwn Tic apPryrortu; IPoyry « Unleſs, perhaps, ſome 
one eſcaped unknown through the enemy. 


4 cerning 
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cerning which it had been their uſual boaſt; that C A* AP: 
they alone of all the Grecian females, had never — 
beheld it in their native land. Alarmed by the 
danger which threatened them, and which they 
were ſenſible of their own inability to repel, the 
Spartans embraced the doubtful expedient of giving 
arms to their peaſants and ſlaves, whom they com- 
monly treated with ſuch an exceſs of cruelty. Not 
leſs than fix thouſand: of theſe unhappy men were 
engaged, by threats or promiſes; to undertake the 
reluctant defence of the proud tyrants, whom they 
deteſted. Their formidable numbers increaſed the 
general-panic, which had ſeized the magiſtrates and 
citizens, and which did not finally ceaſe until the 
arrival of a powerful body of men from Corinth, 
Phlius, Epidaurus, and Pallené; cities which, 
though they had ever oppoſed: the deſpotiſm, were 
unwilling to permit the d4eruction of Sparta. 

This ſeaſonable reinforcement not only removed vigilant 
the conſternation of the Spartans, but made them _— 
paſs with rapidity from the depths of deſpondency filaus. 

to the joys of ſucceſs. The kings and magiſtrates 
could ſcarcely reſtrain their impetuoſity from ruſhing 
into the field: and this martial enthuſiaſm, guided 
by the conſummate prudence of Ageſilaus, enabled 
them to repel the firſt aſſaults of the enemy, and 
to convince them that every ſucceeding attempt to 
get poſſeſſion. of the city, muſt be attended with 
ſuch fatigue, and danger, and loſs of men, as could 
not be compenſated by the ſucceſs of that. enter- 
priſe. The conduct of Ageſilaus, during this cri- 
tical emergency, has been highly extolled by all 


writers, 


— 
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writers, and never beyond its merit. By a welt- 
contrived ambuſh in the temple of the Tynda- 
ride , he defeated the deſigns of the aſſailants: by 
very uncommon preſence of mind“, he quelled a 
dangerous inſurrection; and while, by force or 
ſtratagem, he overcame the united efforts of do- 
meſtic and foreign enemies, he negociated the moſt 
powerful aſſiſtance for the relief of his country. 
Immediately after the battle of Leuctra, the 
Athenians had declared their reſolution. to renew 
and confirm the treaty of Antalcidas, which, though 
it diminiſhed the grandeur, yet ſecured the tran- 
quillity of Greece, and prevented the weakneſs of 
any one republic from falling a prey to the ambition 
of another. But notwithſtanding this declaration, 
which was univerſally approved by their neigh- 
bours, they had, either from reſentment or from 
policy, remained above two years ſpectators of 


the decline of the Lacedæmonian, and the growth 


of the Theban league. Whatever uneaſineſy might 
be : occaſioned wy, the increaſing uy of their 


ve EY & Plut. i in Agefla Diodorus, 1. xv. raten, 


Lacon. 


12 Caſtor and Pollux, ſo called from their mather rns, or 
Leda, 

13 The mutineers had 3 into a e to 4 an 1 
ant poſt in the city. Ageſilaus obſerved them as they marched thi · 
ther, and immediately fuſpe&ing their deſign, called out, that they 


| had miſtaken his orders; adding his meaning to be, that they ſhould 


ſeparate into different diviſions, and repair to the ſeveral poſts which 
he named. The conſpirators naturally concluded that he knew no- 
thing of their purpoſe, and ſeparating, as he commanded, could never 


afterwards find an N to unite in ſuch numbers as rendered 
them dangerous, 


new 
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new rival, was ſufficiently balanced by the decay C C 5 LAP. 
and downfal of their ancient and'inveterate enemy. — 
But though, doubtleſs, they ardently deſired the 
ruin of the Spartan power, they could nor ſincerely 
approve the cruel deſtruction of their perſons, and 
of their city. When informed of the terrible de- 
vaſtation of Laconia, they naturally felt a return of 
compaſſion for a people, whoſe exploits, on many 
memorable occaſions, had W fuch fignal honvur 
to the Grecian name, | 

The emiſſaties of Ageſilaus; Whoſe mini mind Aon: _ 
had aflumed dictatorial power amidſt the diſtreſs of ich they 
his country, ſeized the favourable opportunity £0" conployed 
urge, with the Athenians, many motives of action, purpoſe, 
which ſeldom operate amidſt the cold lifeleſs politics 
of modern times. They took notice that the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians had often mutually 
aſſiſted each other in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, and that 
the moſt glorious æra of their ſtory was that in 
which the two republics had united their councila 
and meaſures againſt a common enemy. That 
when the ſpirit of rivality and ambition had un- 
happily divided Greece, and the Athenians were 
expoſed to the calamities of a long and unfortunate” 
war, they had been protected by the humanity of 
Sparta againſt the implacable rage of the Thebans, 
who wiſhed to demoliſh the city of Athens, and to 
reduce its territory to the barren ſolitude of the 
Criſſean plain. That by the moderation of Sparta, 
the Athenians had not only been faved from the 
vengeance of foreign enemies, but delivered from 
the ans of domeſtic tyrants, and the cruel tyranny - 

of 
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CHAP. of the Piſiſtratidæ. The merit of theſe ſervices 


— deſerved the reward of gratitude ; the hereditary 


How re- 
ceived by 
the Athe. 


jt % 
mans, 


renown of Athens urged her to protect the maſer- 
able; and juſtice demanded. that ſhe ſhould aſſert, 
and maintain, the conditions of a recent treaty, 
which ſhe herſelf had propoſed, and which the 
Thebans, after COcPrings had ſo 8 vio- 
lated. | 

A loud and Garen murmur ran through che 
aſſembly. Some approved the demand, others 


obſerved that the Spartans changed their language 


with their fortune; that they had formerly, and 
probably would again, whenever they became 


powerful, aſſume a very different tone, and, inſtead 


of colouring by falſe diſguiſes, diſplay in its native 


Speech of 
Cleiteles 


the Corin- 


tian. 


force, their inveterate enmity to Athens. That the 
late treaty of peace could not entitle them to any 
aſſiſtance, ſince they themſelves had begun the war 
by the invaſion of Arcadia; a war undertaken from 
the unjuſt motive of ſupporting the tyrannical uſurp- 
ation of the nobles of Tegea over the neh of 
their fellow- citizens. 

Together with the Mende ih 
had come thoſe of Corinth and Phlius, cities emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed by an unſhaken fidelity to their 
ancient confederate and protector. Cleiteles the 
Corinthian, abſerving what turn the debate was 
likely to take, ſtood up and ſaid, Were it a mat- 
ter of doubt, Athenians! who are the aggreſſors, 


the melancholy experience of aur ſtate would re- 


move the difficulty. Since the renovation of the 
peace of Antalcidas, the Corinthians, ſurely, have 
* | not 
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not committed hoſtilities againſt any power in © H 71 
Greece. Yet the Thebans have entered our ter- [r= 


ritory, cut down our trees, burned our houſes, 
plundered. our cattle and effects. How, then, can 
you refuſe your aſſiſtance to thoſe who have been 
ſo manifeſtly injured, in direct violation of the 
treaty, to which, at your expreſs deſire, they ac- 
ceded and ſwore?” The afſembly loudly approved 
the diſcourſe of Cleiteles, which was ſupported and 
confirmed by the arguments and cloquence of Pa- 
trocles the Phliaſian. | 
It is manifeſt, I think, to all of you, Athe- 
nians ! that ſhould Sparta be deſtroyed, Athens 
muſt be the next object of the hoſtility of Thebes, 
ſince that city alone would then ſtand in the way 
of her ambition. The cauſe of the Lacedz- 
monians therefore is, in fact, your own, Tou 
muſt embrace it with ardour, as the laſt oppor- 
tunity which the gods perhaps will afford you, of 
defending the general freedom at the head of your 
allies, and of preventing the dangerous domination 
of the Thebans; the effects of which, you, who are 
their neighbours, would feel with peculiar ſeverity. 
By taking this. reſolution, which is equally gene- 
rous and falutary, you will acquire a fund of merit, 
not only with the Spartans, than whom none were 
ever more mindful of favours, or more ambitious. 
of honeſt fame, but alſo with us their allies, who, 
fince we have continued faithful to our friends in 
their adverſity, cannot be ſuſpected of ingratitude 
to our proſperous benefactors. I have heard with 
admiration how, in ancient times, the injured and. 
afflicted 
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CHAP. afflicted always had recourſe to Athens, and were 


XXXI. 


never diſappointed of relief. I now no longer 


” hear, but ſee; the Lacedizmonians, with their faith- 
ful allies, ſoliciting your protection againſt the 


Thebans, whoſe unrelenting cruelty could not per- 
ſuade Sparta, in the height of her reſentment and 
of her power, to deſolate your country, and to re- 
duce you into ſervitude. Your anceſtors acquired 
Juſt renown by ſaving the dead bodies of the Ar- 
gives, to whom the impiety of Thebes denied the 
facred rites of burial *®, How much greater re- 
nown will redound to you, when the Lacedz- 


monians, by your generous aſſiſtance, ſhall be ſaved 


from death. It was deemed meritorious in hem 
to have defended the children of Hercules againſt 
the unnatural perſecution of Euryſtheus ; but it 
will be far more glorious for you to have defended 
not only the deſcendants of that hero, the here- 
ditary kings of Lacedæmon, but, along with them, 
the ſenate, the magiſtrates, the people; in one 
word, to have delivered the whole nation from a 
danger dreadful in itſelf, and otherwiſe inevitable. 
During the proſperity of their empire, the Lace- 


dæmonians prevented your deſtruction by a decree, 


which diſplayed their humanity, without expoſing 
their ſafety. You are called to defend the Lace- 
dzmonians, not by inactive decrees, but by arms 
and courage. Arm, then, in their behalf; and, 
forgetful of recent animoſities, repay the important 


1 See vol. i. c. i. p. 26. The facts alluded to in the text are te- 
lated in all the panegyrics of Athens, by Plato, Lyſias, Iſocrates, 
and Thucydides. 


ſervices 
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Sparta rendered to Athens and to all Greece.“ 
The aſſembly was ſo deeply affected by the per- 
ſunlive. diſcourſo of the Phliaſian, that they refuſed 
to hear any thing in oppoſition to it, and deter- 
mined, almoſt unanimouſly, to take the field, 
Iphicrates was named general; twelve thouſand 
men were ordered to repair to his ſtandard; the 
ſacrifices were propitious; the troops took a ſhort 
repaſt ; and (ſuch was their ardour to meet the 
enemy, that many of them marched forth without 
waiting the orders of their commander. 
Epaminondas, meanwhile, had committed dread- 
ful devaſtation-in Laconia. His repulſe from the 
capital had / exaſperated his hoſtilities againſt the 
country. He. had deſolated the fertile banks of 
the Eurotas, which were thick planted. with houſes, 
and abounding in all the conveniencies of life 
known to the . auſtere ſimplicity of Sparta. He 
had aſſaulted Helos and Gythium; and, traverſing 
the whole province, had deſtroyed the villages by 
fire, and the inhabitants by the ſword. Even theſe 
terrible ravages did not fatisfy his reſentment; he 
determined, that the inyaſion of Laconia ſhould 


not be a temporary evil, which the labour of years 


might repair; and for this purpoſe employed an 
expedient, which, even after he might evacuate 
their country, muſt leave the Lacedzmonians ex- 
poſed to the rage of an implacable enemy. 

We have had occaſion to relate the various for- 
tunes of the Meſſenians. About three centuries 


18 This whole tranſaction is explained in Xenoph. p. 609613. 
Vor. III. D d before 
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been demoliſhed by the Spartans; their territory 
had been ſeized, and divided among that people ; 
the ancient inhabitants had been reduced into ſer- 
vitude, and compelled to cultivate their paternal 


+ . fields for the benefit of cruel maſters; or diſperſed 


in miſerable baniſhment, over Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily. After two centuries of humiliation and 
calamity, the humanity, or perhaps the policy of 
Athens, took compaſſion on this unfortunate race, 
and ſettled them in the territory of Naupactus, and 
the neighbouring iſland of Cephalenia. The Meſ- 


ſenians diſplayed their gratitude by important ſer- 


vices during the Peloponneſian war; but their 
moſt vigorous exertions could not long retard the 

declining fortune of Athens. The event of that 
war rendered Sparta the arbiter of Greece ; and 
the Meſſenians were the firſt objects of her memo- 
rable tyranny, being univerſally enſlaved, baniſhed, - 
or put to death. It is probable that the ſcattered 
remains of this miſerable community would floek 
from every quarter to the ſtandard of Epaminondas, 
rejoicing in an opportunity to retaliate the unre- 
lenting perſecution of a people who now ſuffered 
the calamities which they had ſo often inflicted, 
But the general voice of hiſtory aſcribes to Epami- 


nondas the merit of aſſembling the Meſſenians **. 


It is certain, that he rebuilt their city, and put 
them in poſſeſſion of their territory; an act of ge- 


nerous compaſſion which inflicted a moſt unex- 


16 Plutarch. in Pelopid. Diodor. l. xv. p. 491. Pauſan. Meſ- 


pected 
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pected and eruel puniſhment on the Spartans, who 7 
beheld the aſhes of a nation, which they had twice 
endeavoured to extinguiſh, revive and flouriſn in 
their neighbourhood ; continually increaſe. by the 
acceſſion: of Spartan ſubjects and ſlaves ;- and, en- 
couraged by a Theban garriſon, and' their own 
inveterate hoſtility, watch every favourable oc- 
caſion to exert the full power of their vengeance *?, 

E 
dinary enterpriſe, when he received intelligence of „ 
the motions of the Athenian army commanded by 
Iphicrates. That illuſtrious general had allowed 
the ardour of his troops to evaporate, by purſuing 
a conduct which it is impoſſible, at this diſtance of 
time, to explain, but which the military hiſtorian 
condemns, as highly unworthy of his former renown. 

When celerity was of the utmoſt importance, he 
waſted ſeveral precious days at Corinth, withour 
any neceſſity, or even pretence, for this unſeaſon- 
able delay, His ſoldiers loudly demanded to meet 
the enemy, or even to aſſault the walls of Argos, 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt populous city in Pelopon- 
neſus, and not inferior to Thebes itſelf in active 
animoſity againſt their common foe. Iphicrates, 
however, embraced none of thoſe meaſures, but led' 
his army towards Arcadia ; expecting, perhaps, 
what actually happened, that the news of his ar- 
rival there would deliver Laconia from the hoſtile 
invader. 

It cannot be imagined, indeed, that Evan The The- 
nondas feared the iſſue of an engagement with the Pant Ta- 


17 Diodor. I. xv. c. 16. 13 Xenoph, I. vi. verſus finem, conia. 
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Athenians. But he was juſtly alarmed with the 


— intereſt which even that people had taken in the 


danger of Sparta. The indignation and feſent- 
ment which they, the rivals and enemies of the in- 

jured, diſcovered on this occaſion, taught him what 
. — his conduct muſt excite in more impar- 
tial ſtates, ſhould he perſiſt in his original plan, 
deſtroy the Lacedzmonian capital, and, as the 


- orator Leptines expreſſed it, © pluck out an eye of 


Greece. Many concurring cauſes tended alſo to 


ac ccelerate his departure. The Arcadians were call- 


ed home to defend their houſes and families. The 
Elians and Argives were anxious to ſecure their 
booty by an expeditious retreat. Even the The- 
bans were weary of an expedition which had con- 
ſumed ſeveral winter months, a ſeaſon in which 
they were not accuſtomed to keep the field. Pro- 
viſions likewiſe grew ſcarce ; and Epaminondas, 

preſſed by difficulties on every ſide, prepared to 
evacuate the Lacedæmonian territories ; but not 
(in the words of Xenophon) until © every thing 
of value had been conſumed or N poured 
out, or burned down *.“ 

At the fame time that the Thebans left Cid 
Iphicrates withdrew the Athenians from the country 
which they had invaded. The two armies filed 
off, as by mutual conſent, and returned to their 
reſpective cities by ſeparate roads, without any at- 
tempt to interrupt the progreſs of each other. 
Iphicrates was blamed for allowing an enemy, 


| heavy with plunder, and exhauſted by the fatigue 


„ Ariftot, Rhetor, I. iii,” c. 10, 20 Xenoph, p. 612. 
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wet 


of a winter's campaign, to paſs unmoleſted through CH; RAP. 
the Iſthmus of Corinth. Pelopidas and Epa- . — He 


minondas were accuſed and tried before the The- 
ban aſſembly, for protracting the term of their 
command beyond the time limited by law. The 


former diſcovered leſs courage than might have 


been expected from his impetuous and daring 


character. He, who had never feared the ſword 


of an enemy, trembled at the angry voice of his 
inſolent accuſers. But Epaminondas diſplayed, 
on this occaſion, the ſuperiority of philoſophical 
firmneſs, ſeated in the mind, to that conſtitutional 
courage which is the reſult of blood and ſpirits. 
The latter is ſufficient for a day of battle; but the 
former alone can yield ſupport 1 in every unn 
of fortune. 

Inſtead of obſerving the formality of a regular 
defence, the illuſtrious Theban undertook the in- 
vidious taſk of pronouncing his own panegyric **. 
After relating his exploits, without amplification, 
and without diminution, he concluded by obſery- 
ing, © that he could ſubmit to death without re- 
luctance, ſecure of immortal fame, earned in the 
ſervice of his country.” The ſeditious demagogues 
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were awed by his magnanimity; the anger of the 
aſſembly againſt himſelf and his colleague diſſolved 


in admiration; and Epaminondas was conducted 
from the tribunal with as much glory as from the 


field of Leuctra. 


21 Plutarch. de foi Laude, P. 540. 18 
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From the invaſion of Laconia to the general 


engagement at Mantinæa, there elapſed fix years 


ntricac 
” the ſ b. 


ſequent 


events, 


of indecifive-war and tumultuous activity; battles 
loſt and gained, conqueſts made and abandoned, 
alliances concluded and broken; treaties of peace 
propoſed, accepted, and violated, by thoſe who 
felt the unhappy effects of diſſenſions which their 
rancorous animoſity was unwilling to terminate, 
In examining the hiſtory of this period, we may 
perceive the ſame confuſion in the relation, which 
appears at firſt ſight to have been in the events 
themſelves. It is neceſſary, however, to reduce 
them into the form of à regular narrative. In 
important concerns, numerous bodies of men, . 
however they may act without effect, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to act entirely without deſign: their mo- 


tives, unſteady and capricious as they often are, 


The alli- 
ance be- 
tween 
Athens 
and Sparta 


con firmed 


and ex- 
tended. 
— 4 
eiii. 1. 


form the inviſible chain which it is the buſineſs of 
the hiſtorian to inveſtigate and to follow; ſince it 
is otherwiſe impoſſible that the tranſactions which 
he deſcribes, ſhould afford either real ae | 
or any rational entertainment. 

Early in the enfuing ſpoing; the eee 
nians, with the few allies who ſtill adhered to their 
cauſe, diſpatched an embaſly to Athens, in order 
to ſtrengthen the bands of amity and union with 
that republic. In the conference held for that pur- 
poſe, it appeared that the Spartans were either very 
deeply affected by the recent obligations conferred 
on them, or that they very earneſtly deſired the con- 
tinuance of fimilar favours. They acknowledged 
that the experience, the bravery, the nayal victories 

and 
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and fortune of Athens, juſtly entitled her to the ſo- 
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vereignty of the Grecian ſeas; and when this con- 32 


ceſſion, which had hitherto been withheld with 
ſuch diſdain, could not fatisfy the more patriotic, 


or rather the leſs generous, members of the aſſem- 


bly, they condeſcended to grant another acknow- 
ledgment ſtill more inconſiſtent with the pride of 


their hereditary pretenſions; that in ſuch military 
expeditions as were undertaken by the joint forces 


of both ' republics, the command ſhould be equal 
and alternate ; fo that an army of Lacedzmonians 
(a thing hitherto unexampled) would be com- 
manded during half the campaign by Athenian 
generals. Patrocles the Phliaſian, whoſe eloquence 
and addreſs had been diſtinguiſhed in the former 
negociation, was not leſs active in the preſent; 


chiefly by his intervention, matters were finally 
adjuſted; an alliance of the moſt intimate kind 


was concluded between the two republics; and, by 


the aſſiſtance of the generous Phliaſian, the Spar- 
tans obtained this important advantage, without 
the diſgrace of many ineffectual overtures, or the 
mortification of long ſupplicatory ſpeeches, which 


they deemed of all things the moſt grievous “. 


The Spartan negociations, ſo fortunate in 
Athens, were equally ſucceſsful with Dionyſius 
tyrant of Sicily, and Artaxerxes king 'of Perſia. 
The former, himſelf a Dorian, naturally lamented 
the humiliation and diſtreſs of a people, who, 
during ſeven hundred years, had formed the 


23 Xenoph. p. 613=-616, n | 
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EHP. principal, ornament and defence of the Dorian 
w—y— ITace; and the latter purſued his ordinary ſyſtem 
of politics, of aſſiſting the weaker party, in order 

to balance the contending powers, and to per- 

petuate the hoſtilities of Greece. 

Military While the Lacedæmonians gained frength by 
dona. theſe important alliances, their enemies took the 

| field. The Arcadians began the campaign by 
1 entering the territory of Pallenẽ, an Achæan re- 
| public, which ſtill remained faithful to Sparta. 
= The country was laid waſte, the villages burned, 
the city taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of three hundred men, partly Lacedæmo- 
nians, put to the ſword. Soon after this ſucceſs, 
the Arcadians were joined by the Elians and Ar- 
gives. Epaminondas likewiſe marched ſouthward 
at the head of the Thebans, their foot amounting 
to ſeven thouſand, and their cavalry to five hun- 
dred. Before he reached the Iſthmus, the Lace- 
dæmonians had been reinforced by a body of two 
thouſand Sicilian troops, agreeably to their treaty 
with Dionyſius; and the Athenians had taken the 
field, under the command of Chabrias, actually 
the moſt reſpected, or at leaſt the moſt popular, of 
their generals. It was naturally the object of the 
Spartan and Athenian commanders, to prevent 
the junction of Epaminondas with his ſouthern 

| allies. For this purpoſe they ſtrongly guarded, 
and even fortified the Iſthmus ; an expedient which 
had not been put in practice ſince the expedition 
of Xerxes. The Thebans, however, broke 

through, took Sicyon, and aſſaulted Corinth. 


But | 
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But Chabrias, who happened at this time to exay ASD 

the alternate command, repulſed them with ſu e 

loſs, that Epaminondas judged proper to retire Retreat 

homeward; on which account he was blamed and Thebans. 

diſgraced by his countrymen, who, inſolent with 

proſperity, thought themſelves entitled always to 

conquer. 

The unexpected retreat of the Thebans, of Pretenfion 

+ Which it is not eaſy to conjecture the real cauſe *? , ER 

occaſioned much diſſatisfaction among their — 

federates, particularly the Arcadians. This ſimple, 

but warlike people, had obtained - diſtinguiſhed 

honour in ſeveral recent expeditions. They were 

uſually conducted by the Mantinzan Lycomedes, 

a man ; gallant in enterpriſe and perſevering in 

execution ; rich, noble, eloquent, generous, and 

affable. Under a commander equally . reſpected 

and beloved, the Arcadians found nothing too 

arduous for their courage. In regular engage- 

ments, they commonly proved victorious where- 

ever they fought. But their principal merit was 

diſplayed in_ambuſhes and ſurpriſe, , and all the 

dangerous ſtratagems of deſultory war. When a 

fayourable occaſion ſummoned their activity, nei- 

ther length of way, nor difficult mountains, nor 

ſtorms, nor darkneſs, could interrupt their courſe; 

or prevent. their unexpected afſault**..'7 Unaſliſted 

and alone, they had often defeated ſuperior ſtrength 


The Theban demagogues, as we learn from Diodorus and 
Plutarch, accuſed Epaminondas of treacherous correſpondence wirh 
the enemy; or at leaſt of ſecretly favouring their 1 but this is 


altogether improbable, 
Vid, Xenoph, 618, & ſeqq. 


and 
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en ar p. and numbers; and when, together with their Pe- 
— loponneſian allies, they ſerved under the Theban 


ſtandard, their proweſs had been Wen 
and admired by the united army. 

The repulſe and retreat of Epaminondas gave 
| relief and ſplendour to the recent glory of Arcadia, 
and inſpired Lycomedes with an ambition which 


17 te eaſily communicated to his countrymen. He 


told them, „ That they were the moſt ancient, 
the moſt populous, and ſurely not the leaſt war- 
like community in Peloponneſus ; but that they 
had hitherto neglected to profit of the advantages 
which they poſſeſſed. In the memorable war of 
twenty-ſeven years, they had joined with the La- 
cedæmonians, whom they had raiſed to an autho- 
rity, of which the Arcadians, as well as the reſt 
of Greece, felt the intolerable oppreflion. That 
of late years they had acted with the Thebans, 
who, by their aſſiſtance chiefly, had attained a 
very alarming degree of power, which they oc- 
caſionally exerted or remitted, as ſuited their own 
convenience, without the ſmalleſt regard to the 
intereſt of their confederates. If this power ſhould 
be increaſed, might not the yoke of Thebes be- 
come as grie vous as that of Sparta? It was time 
for the Arcadians to know their own worth ; to 
diſdain following the ſtandard of any foreign 
ſtare ; and not only to vindicate their freedom, but 
to claim their juſt pre-eminence.” The aſſembly 
applauded the manly * reſolution of Lycomedes ; 


25 Xenophon's expreſſion is lively; xas wore ara vyurric, 
& thinking him the only man,” L. vii. p. 618. 
and, | 
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keep poſſeſſion of ſuch places as they had taken 
from the Lacedæmonians or their allies in Elis and 
Achaia, and to complete their conqueſts in theſe 
and the neighbouring provinces of Peloponneſus. 
For ſeveral months they met with little inter- 
ruption in this deſign, the Spartans, after the de- 
parture of their auxiliaries, not venturing to take o 
the field until the beginning of the enſuing year, 
when they received a new ſupply of troops from 
Dionyſus, and both troops and money from 
Artaxerxes. The Theban arms were actually em- 
ployed in Theſſaly and Macedon, as we ſhall have 
occaſion hereafter to relate; ſo that every circum- 


ſtance conſpired to haſten the march of Ageſilaus 


and the Lacedæmonians. But the infirmities in- 
cident to old age made him decline the command, 
which was entruſted to his ſon Archidamus; his 
colleague Ageſipolis not renn great wines 
either for war or government. 

The rapid ſucceſs of Archidamus, who ſeemed 
deſtined to reſtore the declining fortune of Sparta, 
juſtified the prudent choice of the magiſtrates and 
people. He expelled the hoſtile garriſons from 
the inferior cities of Laconia, ſtormed Caryæ, 
and put the rebellious inhabitants to the ſword. 
From thence he haſtened to Arcadia, laid waſte 
the ſouthern frontier of that province, and pre- 
pared to attack the populous city of Parrhaſia, 
when the united ſtrength of the Arcadians, com- 


26 Theſe were not Perſians, but Zinxv, * Greek mercenaries.” ” 


manded 


F I. vii. p. 619. 
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manded by Lycomedes, and reinforced by the 
Argives, approached to its relief. Their arrival 
made Archidamus withdraw to the hills that over- 


hang the obſcure village of Midea. While he 


encamped there, Ciſſidas, who commanded the 
Sicilians, declared that the time limited for his 
abſence was expired, and, without waiting an 


| anſwer, ordered his forces to prepare their bag- 


gage, and to march towards Laconia... But the 
neareſt paſſage into that country had been, ſeized 


by the Meſſenians. In this difficulty. Ciflidas ap- 


plied to Archidamus, who haſtened to his defence. 
The Arcadians and Argives at the ſame time de- 
camped. The hoſtile armies encountered near the 
joining of the two roads which led towards Sparta, 


from Midea and Eutreſios. As ſoon as Archida- 


Battle of 
Midea 
won by the 


Spartans 


mus beheld the enemy prepared for an  engage- 
ment, he commanded the Spartans to form, and 
when they were ready to advance, addreſſed them 
as follows: © Fellow- citizens and friends 1 if we 
are ſtill brave, we may look forward with con- 
fidence; we may yet retrieve our affairs, and 
deliver down the republic to poſterity as we re- 
ceived it from our anceſtors. Let us ſtrive, then, 
by one glorious: effort, to recover our hereditary 
renown ; and let us ceaſe being the reproach (in- 
ſtead of what the Spartans once were, the orna- 
ment and defence) of our friends, our parents, our 
families, and our country.” 


While he yet ſpoke, it thundered on on the right, 
though the day was clear and ſerene. The ſoldiers, 
rouſed by the noiſe, looked towards the direction 


from jg 
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from which it came, and beheld, in a conſecrated C AAP . 
grove at no great diſtance, an altar and ſtatue of — 


Hercules, the great progenitor of Archidamus 
and the Spartan kings. Animated by the wonder- 
ful' concurrence of ſuch auſpicious circumſtances, 
they were tranſported with an enthuſiaſm of valour, 
and impetuouſly ruſhed againſt their opponents, in 


full confidence of victory. The enemy, ho 


thought that they had to do with a vanquiſhed and 
ſpiritleſs people, were aſtoniſhed at their mien and 
aſpect as they advanced to the attack. The few 
who waited their approach were totally deſtroyed; 
many thouſands periſhed in the purſuit; it is ſaid 
by ancient hiſtorians , that the Spartans loſt not 
a man. Archidamus erected a trophy, and dif- 


patched a meſſenger to Sparta. The people were 
aſſembled, when he communicated his extraordi- 
nary intelligence. The aged Ageſilaus ſhed tears 
of joy. The Ephori and ſenators ſympathiſed 


with the emotions of their king. The patriotic 


weakneſs was communicated from breaſt to breaſt; 


the amiable contagion ſpread; the ſterneſt mem- 


bers of this numerous aſſembly diſſolved in  foft- 


neſs, and melted in ſenſibility **. 


The Spartans were prevented from reaping the 


full fruits of this victory, by a conſiderable rein- 
forcement which the Arcadians ſoon afterwards re- 


ceived from Thebes. By the aſſiſtance of theſe 


troops, the Menalians and Parrhaſians, who, from 


27. Xenoph, 1, vii, p. 620. Diodor. & Plut. ubi ſupra, 


33 Xenoph, ibid. He obſerves, dre woweor 7+ apa Nees * 


unn, Jaxgua cu © So common are tears to joy and ſorrow.“ 
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OHAP. their ſituation on the ſouthern frontier of Arcadia, 
ere moſt expoſed to the incurſions. of the enemy, 


Revolu- 


Yo 


" found means to execute a deſign ſaid to have been 


formerly ſuggeſted by Epaminondas. They aban- 
doned twenty ſtraggling and defenceleſs villages ; 


and [chooſing an advantageous. ſituation in the 


centre of their territory, erected a fortreſs there, 
which they ſurrounded. with a ſtrong wall. The 
benefit of ſecurity attracted new inhabitants; the 
walls were extended; the place acquired the mag- 


nificent name of Megalopolis , the laſt city built 


by the Greeks, while they ee the dignity of 
independent government“. 


The temporary ſucceſs of the Spartans ae | 
chidamus, which is generally aſcribed to the valour 
of that commander, was principally occaſioned by 
the - withdrawing from Peloponneſus, at a very 
critical juncture, the numerous army of Thebes, 
which was at that time called northward, in order 
to take an importrnt and honourable part in the 
affairs of Macedon and Theſſaly. Since the atro- 
cious murder of the heroic Jaſon, the latter kingdom 
had been afflicted by a continued train of crimes 
and diſorders. Juſt gratitude and reſpe& towards 
the memory of their generous and warlike chief, en- 
gaged the Theſſalians to perpetuate the honours of 
his family. He was ſucceeded by his brothers Po- 
lydore and Polyphron; of whom the latter, not 


29 ( The great city,” 
30 I have melted together Pauſanias in Beeotic. and Diodorus, 
I. xv. p. 384. but followed the chronology of the latter, 
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his colleague, the ſole dominion of Theſſaly. His 
ſtern deſpotiſm was aboliſned by the hand of 
Alexander, who avenged the blood of his kinſ- 
man ** Polydore, the only meritorious action of 
his life. For Alexander (as his character is re- 
preſented to us) exceeded the cruelties of Poly- 
phron, and of all the deteſted tyrants that have 
ever been condemned to the infamy of hiſtory. 
The Theſſalians were delivered from ſuch a mon- 
ſter by the domeſtie conſpiracy of his wife Thebe, 
the daughter of Jaſon, and her brothers Tiſipho- 
nus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron; who governed 
with precarious ſway, till the power and addreſs of 
Philip deſtroyed their uſurpation, and rendered 
their diſtracted country, which ſeemed incapable 
of freedom, a province of Macedonia. Such, in 
few words, were the revolutions of Theſſaly; but 
the bloody reign of Alexander demands more par- 


- arg 


being able to endure the reſtraintof a limited; much C A 
leſs of a divided rule, attained, by the aſſaſſination of Ly 


ticular attention, being connected ae the e | 


revolutions of Greece. 

A cautious reader will 8 receive, Ai ſome 
diſtruſt, the accounts- tranſmitted by ancient re- 
publicans of the lives and actions of tyrants “. 


31 His brother, uncle, or father, according to Liffecent authors. | 


Thomas 
of Alex - 
ander. 


32 The acceptation of the word tyrant in Greek hiftory is well 
known, The Greeks called 7vzaru, 5 tyrants,” thoſe who had 


acquired ſovereignty in ſtates formerly republican, Theſſaly, 
Sicily, Corinth, &c. were governed, not by Baches, but vegane, 
« not by kings, but tyrants ;” whereas Macedonia, which had 


never been ſubje&t to any ſpecies of popular government, was 


ruled, not by vruane, but Sao; © not by tyrants, but 
kings.“ 


The 
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The popular hiſtories of Alexander remind us of 


= the- fanciful deſcriptions of Bufris or 


Yet it cannot be doubted, that the has of Theſ- 
faly was cruel to his ſubjects, perfidious to his 
allies, implacable to his enemies, a robber by land, 
and a pirate at ſea : but that it was his uſual 
diverſion to bury men Jive: to incloſe them in the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, as a prey to ravenous dogs, 


to mutilate and torture children in the preſence of 


their parents , can ſcarcely be reconciled with his 
ſhedding tears for the imaginary ſufferings of 
Hecuba and Andromache, during the repreſenta- 
tion of the Troades . It is true, that he is ſaid 
to have been aſhamed of this weakneſs, and to 


have left the theatre with confuſion; but what 


could have engaged a monſter, ſuch as Alexander 
is deſcribed, to liſten to the pathetic ſtrains of the 


tender Euripides? What pleaſure, or what pain, 


could a tyger, thirſting for human blood, receive 


from ſuch an entertainment? Although we abſtract 


from his ſtory many incredible fictions, Alexander 
might well deſerve the reſentment of the Theſſa- 


* hans. His injured ſubjects took arms, and ſoli- 


cited the protection of Thebes, whoſe juſtice or 
ambition readily embraced their cauſe. As Epa- 
minondas ſtill continued under the diſpleaſure of 


The affaires his country, the Theban army was conducted by 


of Theſ- 
faly ſettled 
by Pelo- 
pidas, 


Pelopidas and Iſmenias. Their arrival ſtruck 


terror into the conſcious breaſt of the tyrant, who, 


21 Theſe are the words of Xenophon, p- 601. 
34 Plut. in Pelopid. 35 Id. de Fort. Alexand. 


without 
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without daring to truſt his defence to the numerous CHAP. 
guards and mercenaries by whom his uſurpation Camymns 
was ſupported, implored the clemency of the 

Theban generals, ſubmitting to the moſt humiliat- 

ing conditions which their wiſdom might judge 

proper to exact for the future ſecurity of his ſub- 

jects “. 


This mio was ſcarcely 1 when the Pelopidas 
Thebans, whoſe reputation and ſucceſs rendered p,ay\ies 


them the moſt proper mediators in the affairs of on the 
their neighbours, were invited into Macedon, — 
which, ſince the death of Amyntas II. had been a and 
prey, during ſix years, to all the calamities of a Philip aa 
diſputed ſucceſſion. Amyntas left three legitimate Se | 
ſons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a 5 
natural ſon, Ptolemy, whoſe intrigues chiefly had, TS 
created the diſorders of the kingdom. He could 
not prevent the acceſſion of Alexander to the 
throne, as that prince had attained the age of man- 
hood at the time of his father's death. But he. 
embittered and ſhortened his reign, which laſted 
only one year; after which Ptolemy aſſumed the 
reins of government, as guardian of the minority 
of Perdiccas, and protector of Macedon. It ſoon 
appeared, however, that his ambition would not 
reſt ſatisfied with the borrowed power of a regent. 
He gained a conſiderable party to his intereſt, 
baffled the oppoſition of Perdiccas's partiſans, and 
boldly uſurped the ſovereignty, The friends of 


that unfortunate prince had recourſe to the juſtice 


26 Diodor, I. xv, e. xvii. & Plut. in Pelopid. | 
vox. III. E e and 
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and power of Thebes. Pelopidas entered Mace- 


don at the head of his army; reſtored the nume 
tous exiles whom Ptolemy had baniſhed ; aſſerted 


the juſt rights of Perdiccas to the throne; and, 


after receiving hoſtages. from the contending fac- 


Is treache- 
roully 

ſeized and 
impriſoned 
by Alex- 
ander, i in 
his jour - 


through 
Theſſaly. 
Olymp. 
ciii. 2. 


A. C. 367. 


tions, among whom was Philip, the younger 
brother of Perdiccas, afterwards king of Macedon, 
and conqueror of Greece, returned towards 'Fheſ- 
ſaly, having finally re-eftabliſhed ood Tg 


of the neighbouring kingdom “. 

In his-journey through a country where he had 
fo lately acted the part of a judge and maſter, it 
ſeemed as if little danger could reaſonably be ap- 
prehended. Pelopidas had ſent before him a con- 


| fiderable detachment of his army, to conduct the 


Macedonian hoſtages towards Thebes. With the 
remainder he marched ſecurely through the terri- 
tory of his Theſſalian confederates, when he was 

informed that Alexander had come to meet him 
at the head of his mercenaries. Even this ſuſpi- 
cious circumſtance could not undeceive the fanguine 


eredulity of the Theban chief. He imagined that 


the tyrant had taken this meafure in order to ſhew 
him reſpe&, and to juſtify himſelf againſt ſome 
recent 'cofnplaints of his infured ſubjects. With 
an imprudence which all hiſtorians agree to con- 
demn gt both het: ren and Umenias EW WE 


37 Diodor. I, xv. c. xvii. & Plut. in Pelopid. 175 

38 Beſides Diodorus and Plutarch, the ſage Polybius 8 ar- 
raighs the imprudent confidence of Pelopidas. Polyb. Caſaub. t. ii. 
p- $8. Polybius in that paſſage ſpeaks of the expedition as an embaſſy. 
L have carefully compared the different writers, and adopted the ac- 
vount that ſecmed moſt probable and conſiſtent. 


' ſelves 


. 
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Std into the hands of a traitor, who gloried in CHAP. 
deſpiſing laws human and divine. They were in- Do 
ſtantly ſeized by his order, carried to Pheræ, 
bound, impriſoned, and expoſed to the inſulting 
eyes of an invidious multitude. © 
It might be expected that the Theban ſoldiers Delivered 
ſhould have been animated with indignation and PEP: - 
rage at the unexampled treatment of their beloved 
chiefs. - But their numbers were too ſmall to con- 
tend with the Theſſalian mercenaries; and when a 
powerful reinforcement arrived from Bceotia, they 
. fatally experienced, in the firſt encounters with the 
enemy, the abſence of Pelopidas, and the degrada- 
tion of his magnanimous friend. The army was 
reduced to the utmoſt difficulties, encompaſſed on 
every ſide, unwilling to fight, and unable to fly. 
The troops juſtly accuſed the inexperience of their 
commanders, remembering their glorious cam- 
paigns in the Peloponneſus, where they contended 
with far more formidable enemies. Epaminondas, 
who had commanded them on thoſe memorable 
| occaſions, actually ſerved in the ranks. The 
| ſoldiers with one accord ſaluted him general. The 
| ſingular abilities of this extraordinary man ſoon 
changed the poſture of affairs ; the tyrant was de- 
feated in his turn, and compelled to retire. Epa- 
minondas, inſtead of puſhing him to extremity, 
which might have turned his deſperate fury againſt 
the valuable lives of the Theban priſoners, ho- 


1 vered round with a victorious army, oſtentatiouſly 
4 diſplayed the advantages of military ſkill and con- 
e n and while he kept Alexander in continual 


Ee 2 reſpect 
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reſpect and fear, yet left him ſufficient time for re- 
pentance and ſubmiſſion. This judicious plan of 


operations was attended with ſucceſs. The tyrant 


Interview 
of Pelopi- 
das, dur- 
ing his 
confine- 


implored peace ; but he only received a truce of 
thirty days, on condition of reſtoring the perſons 
of Pelopidas and Iſmemas ”. 

Thoſe who love to find in hiftory events extra- 
ordinary and romantic, would not eaſily excuſe my 
omitting to mention the interview of Pelopidas, 
during his impriſonment, with the Theſſalian 
queen. The daughter of the heroic Jaſon united 
the beauty of the one ſex with the courage of the 
other, and was beloved by her huſband with ſuch 
love as a tyrant can feel, which is always corrupted 


by ſuſpicion. At her earneſt and repeated entrea- 


ties, Thebe was permitted to ſee, and conyerſe 
with, the Theban general, whoſe merit and fame 
ſhe had long admired. But his appearance did not 
anſwer her expectation. At beholding his neglected 
and ſqualid figure, ſhe was ſeized with an emotion 


of pity, and exclatmed, « How much, Pelopidas, 


do I lament your wife and family.” © You, 
Thebe, are more to be lamented,” replied the 
Theban hero, © who, without being a priſoner, 
continue the voluntary ſlave of a perfidious and 
cruel tyrant.” The expreffion is ſaid to have 


ſunk deep into the heart of the queen, who re- 


membered the reproach of Pelopidas, when, ten 
years afterwards, ſhe ſupported the courage, and 
urged the hand, of the aſſaſſins of Alexander“. 


39 Plut. in Pelopid.. & Diodorus, ibid, 40 Xenoph, p. 6or. 
But 
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But this moral narrative, however ſtrongly authen- o HAP. 
ticated, cannot be attentively read without occa- wu, 
ſioning ſome degree of ſcepticiſm concerning the 
hiſtory of Alexander. Had he been the monſter 
which reſentment or credulity have taken pleaſure 
to delineate, who never entered the apartment of 
his wife without an armed attendant; who ſlept in a 
lofty inacceſſible tower, to which he mounted by a 
ladder, and which was guarded by a fierce dog “, 
it is incredible that he thould have permitted an 
interview between a ſecret and open enemy. 

Nor will it be eaſy to reconcile with the fierce» Anecdote 
neſs of the Theſſalian, another anecdote, which has . 
probably been invented to diſplay the magnani- Alexan- 
mity of Pelopidas, but which diſplays ſtill more hat 
{ſtrongly the patience of Alexander. During the 
confinement of the former at Pheræ, the latter is 
ſaid to have exceeded his uſual cruelties towards 
the inhabitants of that city. Pelopidas conſoled 
their affliction, and encouraged them to hope for 

: vengeance. He even ſent to reproach the ab- 

| ſurdity of the tyrant, in deſtroying daily ſo many 

| innocent men, from whom he had nothing to fear, 

while he allowed an enemy to live, who would em- 
ploy the firſt moment of freedom to puniſh his 
manifold enormities. And is Pelopidas fo de- 
ſirous to die?” was the anſwer of the Theſſalian. 

“ Tes,“ replied the priſoner, © that you may the 


* Cicero de Offic. I. 2. Plut, in Pelopid. But the ſtory, as. 
related by Xenophon, is diveſted of ſuch improbable fiftions z and 
Xenophon ſeems hardly to believe all that he reiates, He ſays, 
b ur vTo and repeats that it was a hearſay, a few ſen» 
11 tences below. 
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ſooner periſh, having rendered yourſelf ſtill more 


w— obnoxious to gods and men **,” The reſentment 


. 
8 *, 


of Pelopidas, if ever it was expreſſed, proved an 


empty boaſt ; for immediately after his deliverance, 


the Theban army was, for very urgent reaſons, 


withdrawn from Theſſaly. 


Congreſs 
of Grecian 
deputies 
in Perſia, 


Olymp. 
ciii. 2. 
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The Theban expedition i in the north had allowed 
the Spartans, in ſome degree, to recover their in- 


- fluence in the ſouth of Greece. Archidamus had 


obtained a complete victory over the Arcadians, 
the braveſt and moſt powerful of the confederates. 
The crafty ** Antalcidas, with Euthycles “, a Spar- 
tan of abilities and intrigue, had been ſent as am- 
baſſadors to Perſia, in order to haſten the ſupplies 

of troops, or money, expected from that country. 
It was time for Thebes to aſſert her intereſt in the 


Peloponneſus, and to counteract the dangerous 


negociations of her enemies with Artaxerxes. 
Epaminondas, whoſe recent and illuſtrious merit 
had filenced the unjuſt clamours of faction, was 
confirmed in his military command ; and Pelopi- 
das, whoſe unfortunate adventure in Theſſaly was 


_ aſcribed leſs to his own imprudence than to the trea- 


chery of Alexander, was diſpatched to the Eaſt, as 
the perſon beſt qualified to conduct a negociation 


with the miniſters of the great king. He was ac- 


companied by the ambaſſadors of Elis, Argos, and 
Arcadia; thoſe of Athens followed ſoon after- 
wards; ſo that there appeared, for the firſt time, 
a general congreſs of the Grecian ſtates, to ſettle 


43 Plutarch. in Pelopid. 43 Plut, in Artaxerx. 
4+ Xenoph, Hellen. 
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and adjuſt their intereſts at the court of a foreign 
prince. It might be expected, that a ſcene ſo new 
and intereſting ſhould have excited the attention 


of hiſtorians; yet they have left us ignorant in 


what city of his dominions Artaxerxes received the 
Greeks. At their arrival, the king treated An- 
talcidas with that partial kindneſs due to an ancient 
gueſt and favourite ; but at their public audience, 


the appearance, the fame, and the eloquence of 


Pelopidas, more majeſtic. than that of Athens, 
more nervous than that of Sparta“, entitled him 
to a juſt preference, which the king. whoſe rank 
and temper alike diſdained * was at no 


8 to conceal. 
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The Theban repreſented, that in the battle of Repreſen- 


Platæa, fought above a century ago, and ever ſince 
that memorable engagement, his countrymen had 
uniformly adhered to the intereſt of Perſia, at the 
riſk. of loſing whatever men hold moſt precious. 
That the dangerous war in which they were 
actually engaged, had been occaſioned by their 
open and ſteady oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
Spartans, previous to their deſtructive invaſions of 


Aſia, The imperious pride of Ageſilaus could 


never forget the affront offered him at Aulis, 
when, in imitation of Agamemnon, he intended to 
offer ſacrifice before his embarkation. He had 
begun hoſtilities without juſtice, and carried them 
on without ſucceſs. The field of Leuctra had been 
alike fatal to the ſtrength and glory of Sparta; 
nor would that ambitious republic have reaſon to 


45 Plut. in Pelopid. # * 
Ke 4 boaſt 
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c HAP. boaſt of its recent ſucceſs in Arcadia, if, at that 
W— unfortunate juncture, the Thebans had not been 


prevented, by reaſons equally important and ho- 
nourable, from aſſiſting their Peloponneſian con- 


Behaviour federates. Ti imagoras the Athenian, guided by 


motives' which ancient“ hiſtory has not conde- 
ſcended to explain, ſeconded, with vigour and ad- 
dreſs, the arguments of the illuſtrious Theban. 
In vain did Leon, the colleague of Timagoras, 
remonſtrate againſt his perfidy. The other de- 
puties were confounded by his impudence ; and 
before they had time to expreſs their aſtoniſhment 
and indignation, the king deſired Pelopidas to ex- 


46 The extraordinary behaviour of Timagoras deſerves atten- 
tion. He co-operated with the enemy of his country, and the 
ambaſſador of a ſtate actually at war with it. We may gueſs his 
| motives by his reward. He received from the king of Perſia, at 
his departure, gold and filver, and other valuable preſents, par- 
ticularly a bed of curious conſtruction, with Perſian flaves to make 
it, the Greeks being little acquainted with that operation; and 
he was carried in a ſedan to the ſea-ſhore at the king's expence · 
Yet this man had the effrontery to return to Athens, and to ap» 
, pear in the public aſſembly, He knew the force of eloquence 
and intrigue over the capricious minds of his countrymen z he 
knew that the practice of receiving bribes was ſo uſual, that the 
Athenians had loſt the proper ſenſe of its baſeneſs. He perhaps re- 
membered the pleaſant propoſal of Epierates, that inſtead of nine 
Archons, the Athenians ſhould annually ele& nine ambaſſadors, 
choſen from the pooreſt citizens, who might return rich from Perſia, 
Epicrates had acquired a yery unque proportion of wealth by this 
infamous means, as we learn from an' oration of Lyſias. Yet the 
Athenians were leſs indignant at his guilt, than delighted with his 
humour, Timagoras, however, was not ſo fortunatez he was 
accuſed by his, colleague Leon, and condemned to death, not, if we 
may credit Plutarch, becauſe he had betrayed” his truſt, and accepted 
bribes, but becauſe the Athenians were extremely diſpleaſed that 
Pelopidas had effected the object of his commiſſion at the Ferũan 
court: Plut. in Pelopid, : 


r 
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plain the object of his commiſſion, and the demand C 1.8 
of his countrymen. The Theban replied, that he — 


had been ſent to propoſe and ratify a treaty be- 
tween his republic and Perſia, on conditions equally 
advantageous to both, ſince the carrying of them 
into execution would deſtroy the power of thoſe 
ſtates which had hitherto occaſioned ſo much diſ- 
turbance and danger to all their neighbours. His 


propoſals were, that the Athenians ſhould be com- 


manded to lay up their fleet, and that the fertile 
country of Meſſenia ſhould be declared totally in- 
dependent of Sparta. If any oppoſition to the 
treaty were made by theſe powers, that war ſhould 
be levied againſt them by Perſia, Thebes, and 
their allies ; and if the inferior cities of Greece de- 
clined to engage in ſo juſt a cauſe, that their ob- 
ſtinacy ſhould be puniſhed with an exemplary 


ſeverity. The king approved theſe articles, which 


were immediately conſigned to writing, confirmed 
by the royal ſeal, and read aloud to the ambaſ- 


ſadors. On hearing the clauſe which related to 


Athens, Leon exclaimed, with the freedom peculiar 
to his country, The Athenians, it ſeems, muſt 


look out for ſome other ally, inſtead of the king 


of Perſia.” After this daring threat, the ambaſ- 
ſadors took leave, and returned to Greece with all 
poſſible expedition ©. 


Pelopidas was accompanied by a Perſian of Orertores 


diſtinction, intruſted with the inſtrument contain- 


of the Per. 
ſians and 


ing the treaty. On his arrival in Thebes, the Thebans 


people were immediately aſſembled, and being ac- 


47 Xenoph, p. 621, & ſeqq. . ; 
quainted 


rejected in 


Aa conven- 
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quainted with the happy fruits of his embaſly, they 


Lx— commended his diligence and dexterity. Without 


tion of the 


Grecian 


Rates ; 


loſing a day, meſſengers were diſpatched to demand 
the attendance of repreſentatives from the Grecian | 


| ſtates, whoſe intereſts were all alike concerned in 


the late important negociation. It does not ap- 


pear that either Athens or Sparta condeſcended to 
obey the ſummons. The convention, however, 
was very numerous. The Perſian read the treaty, 
ſhewed the king's ſeal, and, in the name of his 
maſter, required the agreement to be ratified with 
the formality of oaths uſually employed on ſuch 
occaſions. The repreſentatives almoſt unanimouſly 
declared that they had been ſent to hear, not to 
ſwear; and that before the treaty could be ratified 


by general conſent, its conditions muſt be pre- 


viouſly diſcuſſed in the particular aſſembly of each 
independent. republic. Such was the firm, but 
moderate anſwer of the other deputies; but the 


high; ſpirited Lycomedes went farther than his col- 


His friend and countryman, Antiochus, 
who had lately acted as the ambaſſador of Arcadia 
at the Perſian court, returned diſguſted by the 
conterapt ſhewn towards his country by the great 
king, who heſitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia. 


In giving an account of his embaſly to the Ten 
thouſand (the name uſually beſtowed on the Arca- 


dians ſince the re- union of their tribes in Man- 
tinza and Megalopolis), he indulged himſelf in 


many contumelious expreſſions againſt Artaxerxes 


and his ſubjects, which were greedily liſtened to by 


the reſentment and envy of his hearers. Neither 


5 | | the 
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the wealth nor the power of the great king were 
ſo great in reality as flattery and falſehood repre- 
ſented them, The golden plane-tree, which had 
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often been ſo oſtentatiouſiy deſcribed, could ſcarce | 


afford ſhade to a graſhopper. He himſelf had 
been an attentive obſerver; yet all he could find 
in Perſia was the idle retinue of vice and luxury, 
bakers, butlers, and cooks, a uſeleſs and ſervile 
train; but men fit to contend with the Greeks, he 
neither himſelf ſaw, nor thought it poſſible for 
others to diſcover.” The proud diſdain of An- 
tiochus had been communicated entire to the breaft 
of Lycomedes. He declared, that Arcadia needed 
not any alliance with the great king ; and that 
were ſuch a matter in agitation, Thebes would not 
be the proper place to determine it, ſince every 
convention tending to a general peace ought to be 

held in that country which had been the principal 
ſcene of war. 

The Theban magiſtrates diſcovered the mingled 
ſymptoms of diſappointment, indignation, grief, 
and rage. They accuſed Lycomedes as a traitor 
to Thebes, and an enemy to his country; but he 
deſpiſed their empty clamours, and, without deign- 
ing an anſwer, walked from the aſſembly, and was 
followed by all the deputies of Arcadia. Not- 
withſtanding this ſevere mortification, the Thebans 
did not abandon the ambitious project at which 
they had long aimed. Nothing favourable, they 
perceived, could be expected in the general con- 
greſs of the ſtates, ſo that they allowed the aſſembly 
to break up, without inſiſting farther on their de- 

mands. 


and by: : 
each re- 
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mands. But at the diſtance of a ſhort time, they 
renewed the ſame propoſal to the ſeveral republics, 
beginning with Corinth, one of the weakeſt, yet 
moſt wealthy, in hopes that whatever oppoſition 
the overtures of the king of Perſia, and their own, 
had found in the united ſtrength and confidence 
of the aſſembled confederacy, few ſingle ſtates at 
leaſt would venture to provoke the indignation of 
fuch powerful adverſaries. But in this, too, they 
were diſappointed. The Corinthians declined en- 
tering into any alliance with the king of Perſia, 
and ſet his power at defiance. The magnanimous 


example was imitated by their neighbours; the 


ſecret practices of the Thebans were equally fruit- 


| leſs with their open declarations and demands. 
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Epaminondas encouraged his countrymen to ac- 
quire, by arms, that pre- eminence which they had 
vainly expected to obtain by negociation. His re- 
nown, juſtly increaſed by the recent tranſactions in 
Theſſaly, rendered his influence irreſiſtible. ' He 
was again intruſted with the command of a power- 
ful army, with which, for the third time, he in- 
vaded the Peloponneſus. The Elians and Arca- 


dians, though hoſtile to each other, were alike diſ- 


poſed for rebellion againſt Thebes ; but inſtead of 
marching into their territories, a meafure which 
might have engaged them to ſettle their private 
differences, and to unite againſt: the common 
enemy, Epaminondas endeavoured to quaſh their 
diſaffection, by the rapid conqueſt of Achaia, 


which, ſtretching along the Corinthian gulph, ' 


{kirted the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia. 
From 
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From the nature of their government, the Achæans C 9 
uſually enjoyed more tranquillity than their nei 
bours. They poſſeſſed not any great town, whoſe Comps 
needy and turbulent inhabitants, ſeduced by Po gane 
pular demagogues, could rouſe the whole province Thb 
to arms and ambition. Towards the eaſt and the #lliancs. 
iſthmus of Corinth, the cities of Sicyon and Phlius 

had long been regarded as ſeparate republics, un- 
connected with the general body of the Achæan 
nation. ZEgium enjoyed the prerogative of con- 
ſtituting the uſual place of convention for the 
ſtates of Achaia : but Dyme, Tirtza, and Pellens, 
ſcarcely yielded to Ægium in populouſneſs and 
power, and ſeem, with ſeveral places of inferior 
note, to have formed ſo many ſeparate and inde- 
pendent communities, all alike ſubject to the ſame 
equitable ſyſtem of Achæan laws. Immediately 
before the Theban invaſion, the ariſtocracy had 
acquired an undue weight in the conſtitution of 
Achaia, ſo that the principal nobles and magiſ- 
trates were no ſooner informed of the approach of 

an enemy, than they flocked from all quarters of 

the province to meet Epaminondas, ſoliciting his 
favour and friendſhip, and little anxious about the 
independence of their country, provided they 
might preſerve their perſonal privileges and pri- 

vate fortunes. The people perceiving themſelves 
betrayed by thoſe who ought to have been their 
protectors, abandoned all thoughts of reſiſtance. 
Epaminondas accepted the ſubmiſſion of the magiſ- 
rates, and received pledges of their engagement, 

that Achaia ſhould henceforth adhere to the in- 


tereſt 
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CHAP. tereſt of Thebes, and follow the ſtandard of —_ 
— republic“. 

Nevolu- This conqueſt; which was effected without Arik 
—— ing a blow, and without producing any internal 


revolution of government, vas deſtructive and 


bloody in its conſequences. Epaminondas, for 
reaſons not ſufficiently explained, returned with his 
army to Thebes ; but before he arrived there, va- 
rious complaints againſt his conduct had been 
made in the Theban aſſembly. The Arcadians 
and Argives complained that a people, who knew 
by their own recent experience the inconveniencies 
of ariſtocracy, ſhould have confirmed that ſevere 
form of government in a dependent province. 
The democratic faction in Achaia ſecretly ſent 
emiſſaries to ſecond the complaint. The enemies 
of Epaminondas ſeized the favourable opportunity 
of acculing and calumniating that illuſtrious com- 
mander, .and the -capricious multitude - were per- 
ſuaded to. condemn his proceedings, and to ſend 
commiſſioners into Achaia, who, with the aſſiſtance 
of the populace, as well as of a conſiderable body 
of mercenaries, diſſolved the ariſtocracy, baniſhed 
or put to death the nobles, and inſtituted a de- 
mocratic form of policy. The foreign troops had 
ſcarcely. left that country, when the exiles, who 
were extremely numerous and powerful, returned 
with common conſent, and, after a bloody and 
deſperate ſtruggle, recovered their ancient influence 
in their reſpective cities. The leaders of the po- 
en u, in heir turn, put to cath or en- 


1 | 43 Xenoph. p. 523. : 
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knowing that it was dangerous to de- — 


pend on the unſteady politics of Thebes, craved 
the protection of Sparta, which was readily granted 
them. The Achæans approved their gratitude by 
ravaging the northern, while the Lacedæmonians 
infeſted the ſouthern frontier of Arcadia; and that 
unhappy province felt and regretted the incon- 
venience of its fituation between two een 
enemies 9. 

Sicyon, though governed by the Achæan laws, 
did not follow, on this occaſion, the example of 
its neighbours. That unfortunate city, which had 
long been the ſeat of luxury and the arts, was re- 
ſerved for peculiar calamities. Euphron, a bold, 
crafty, and ambitious demagogue, having already 
acquired great credit with the Lacedzmonians, 
was defirous of obtaining equal conſideration 
among the enemies of that people, hoping, by ſo 


Euphron 
uſurps the 
govern- 
ment of 
Sicyon. 
22 
ciii. 3. 
A. C. 366. 


many foreign connexions, to render himſelf ab- 


ſolute maſter of his little republic. For this pur- 
Poſe he ſecretly reminded the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives, that © Sicyon, having the fame laws and go- 
vernment, would naturally embrace the ſame alliance 
with the neighbouring cities; but the danger of this 
event he would undertake to remove, with very flen- 
der aſſiſtance from Argos and Arcadia.” The ad- 
monition was not loſt ; a body of armed men ar- 
rived at Sicyon; Euphron aſſembled the people; 


the government was changed; new magiſtrates were 


| appointed, and Euphron was entruſted with the 
command of the national force, conſiſting chiefly 
| 49 Xenoph, p. 623. 
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— tained all. By careſſes, bribes, and flattery, the 


His uſurp- 
ation over- 
turned by 

FEneas the 


Stympha- 
lian - 


troops were gained over to his party, and became 


attached to his perſon. His colleagues in the go- 


vernment were removed by ſecret treachery or 
open violence. His private enemies were held the 
enemies of the ſtate, accuſed, condemned, and 
baniſhed ; and their confiſcated eftates augmented 
the wealth of Euphron, whoſe rapacity knew no 
bounds, ſparing neither the property of indi- 
viduals, nor the public treaſury, nor the conſecrated 
gold and filver which adorned the temples of Si- 
cyon. The ſums amaſſed by ſuch impious means 
enabled him to confirm his uſurpation. He aug- 
mented the number of his mercenary guards, who, 
while they oppreſſed the republic, were uſeful 
auxiliaries to the Argives and Arcadians. What- 
ever theſe nations thought proper to command, 
the ſoldiers of Euphron were ready to obey; and 
partly by this alacrity in their ſervice, partly by 
bribing ** the principal men in Argos and Arcadia, 
the crafty tyrant expected to prevent thoſe neigh- 
bouring communities from interfering in the do- 
meſtic affairs of Sicyon. 

Such was the venality and corruption of the 
Greeks, that this deteſtable policy was attended 
with ſucceſs, until ZEneas, the Stymphalian, ob- 
tained the command of the Arcadians. This 
man, availing himſelf of the vicinity of Sicyon to 


Stymphalus, the place of his birth and reſidence, 


had formed a connexion with the oppreſſed citizens 


50 Ta we To , dura xlrro. Xenoph, p. 634. of 
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of the former. ZEneas, perhaps, had not ſuf- 
ficiently ſhared the largeſſes of Euphron; per- 
haps the humanity of his nature“ lamented the 
ſufferings of the Sicyonians. Whatever was his 


motive, it is certain that he endeavoured to expel 


their tyrant, and to reſtore their liberty. 

Euphron, however, had the dexterity to engage 
ſucceſſively in his favour the Lacedæmonians, 
Athenians, and Thebans. He ſpared neither 
pains, nor promiſes, nor bribes. He was com- 
monly his own ambaſſador ; and his activity and 
abilities muſt have riſen far above the ordinary 
pitch, to engage the principal ſtates of Greece, 
one after another, to ſupport, in direct oppoſition 
to their principles, the tyranny of a ſingle man. 
Inſurrections at home, and hoſtilities from abroad, 
at length occaſioned. his downfal. He eſcaped to 
Thebes with the greateſt part of his treaſure. His 
enemies ſent proper perſons to counteract his in- 
trigues there. The money, however, and the ad- 
dreſs of Euphron, prevailed with the Theban 
magiſtrates, and he expected to be reſtored in 
triumph by the Thebans, as he had already been 
by the Athenians. But the Sicyonians, who fol- 
lowed him to Thebes, perceiving his familiarity ** 
with the principal men of that city, had recourſe 
to the only expedient that ſeemed capable of 
fruſtrating his deſigns, and aſſaſſinated Euphron 
in the Cadmaa, while the Theban archons and 


31 Xenophon ſeems to approve this reaſon, He ſays Eneas, the 
Stymphalian, , 2x mrixrws M j, Ta t Lixvwn Thinking 
the grievances of the Sicyonians intolerable.” 
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ſenators were aſſembled within the walls of that 
edifice *?, 208 

The murderers were ſeized, and the atrocity, as 
well as the indignity of their crime, was ſtrongly 
repreſented to the ſenate by one of the archons, 
who probably regretted the death of Euphron, as 
the loſs of a wealthy client. The criminals denied 
the fact, till one, bolder than the reſt, not only 
avowed, but juſtified the aſſaſſination, as equally 
lawful, advantageous, and honourable. And fo 
little horror do men feel at the perpetration of 
crimes which prevail in their own age, and with 
which their fancies are familiar, that the aſſaſſins 


were unanimouſly acquitted by the Theban ſenate, 
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of Sparta 
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whoſe award was approved by the aſſembly“. 
Meanwhile, the war languiſhed on both ſides, 
and the hoſtile confederacies were on the point of 
being diffolved. The [Athenians and Arcadians, 
equally diſguſted with their reſpective allies, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and mutual defence, by 
the intervention of Lycomedes the Mantinzan, 
who was ſlain in his return from Athens by a party 
of Arcadian exiles. This negociation gave ge- 
neral alarm ; the Arcadians, who had entered into 
treaty with Athens, were the allies of Thebes ; and 
the united ſtrength of theſe three republics was at 
that time ſufficient to ſubdue and enſlave the reſt 
of Greece. The terror was increaſed when it ap- 
peared that the Athenians had little inclination to 
evacuate ſeveral places in the Corinthian territory 


which they had undertaken to defend againſt the 


33 Xenoph, 1. vii. p. 630, 5+ Id, ibid. p. 631, & ſeqq. 
Arca- 
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Arcadians and Thebans. By ſeaſonable vigilance 
the Corinthians anticipated a defign, too unfuſt to 
be publicly avowed ; they cautiouſly diſſembled 
their fears ; graciouſly thanked Chares, who had 
arrived with an Athenian fleet on pretence of offer- 
ing them his ſervice, but took care not to admit 
him within their harbours ; and by extreme kind- 
neſs and condeſcenſion, accompanied with warm 
profeſſions of gratitude for the protection hitherto 
afforded them, they got rid of the foreign garri- 
ſons, without coming to an open rupture with the 
Athenians. But the narrow eſcape which they 
had made, and the dread of being expoſed in future 
to any ſimilar danger, made them extremely ſoli- 
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citous to promote a general peace on the terms 


propoſed by Artaxerxes and the Thebans. Mo- 


tives of the ſame kind influenced the cities of 
Achaia, and the little republic of Phlius, which, 
together with Corinth, were the only allies that re- 
mained faithful to Sparta. A ſimilarity of in- 
tereſts occaſioned a cloſe communication of views 
and meaſures among all thoſe communities; who 
agreed, by common conſent, to diſpatch an em- 
baſſy to Sparta, requeſting that ſhe would accept 
the conditions of peace lately offered by Thebes, 
or if ſhe thought it inconſiſtent with honour to 
cede her juſt pretenſions to Meſſenẽ, that ſhe 
would allow her faithful but helpleſs allies to enter 
into a ſeparate negociation with the Theban re- 

pubhc. | 
The reaſonableneſs, and even modeſty, of this 
requeſt muſt have been apparent to the Spartans, 
F f 2 when 
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mand. 
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when they reflected on the uſeful ſervices of the 


— allies, and conſidered how much they had already 


The Spar- 
tans deli. 
berate on 


that ſub. 


jeg. 


ſuffered in their cauſe. The Phliaſians, in par- 
ticular, had, during five years, given ſuch illuſtri- 
ous proofs of their unſhaken adherence to Sparta, 
as ſtand unrivalled in the hiſtory of national honour 
and fidelity. Situated in the midſt of enemies, 
they had continually, ſince the battle of Leuctra, 
ſuffered the invaſions and aſſaults of the Thebans, 
Arcadians, and Argives. Their territory was to- 
tally waſted; their city cloſely beſieged; their 
citadel, more than once, ſurpriſed and taken; their 
wealth, public and private, was exhauſted, and 
they ſubſiſted precariouſly on proviſions brought 
from Corinth, for the payment of which they had 
pledged their beaſts of burden and inſtruments of 
agriculture. Vet, under the preſſure of theſe 
multiplied calamities, they had preſerved their 
fidelity inviolate ; they had diſdained to accept 
the peace which the Thebans offered them on con- 
dition of their forſaking Sparta; even, at laſt, 
they were determined to negociate with Thebes 
for neutrality alone; nor had they humbly ſoli- 
cited permiſſion to embrace this meaſure, until 
Corinth, the only ſource of their ſubſiſtence, ſeem- 
ed ready to forſake them“. 


The ſtrength of ſuch arguments, urged by the 
eloquence of Patrocles the Phliaſian, might have 
ſoftened, if any thing could have ſoftened, the in- 
flexible temper of the Spartan ſenate, and diſ- 
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allies, and their own immediate ſafety, to the Cu 


doubtful proſpect of recovering Meſſenẽ. But the 
pretenſions of this extraordinary people ſeem to 
have become more lofty, in proportion to their 
inability to ſupport them ; and, on that particular 
occaſion, the proud obſtinacy, natural to the 
Spartans, was increaſed by an animated ſpeech of 
Archidamus, full of the moſt confident hopes, 
and glowing with all the warmth of his age and 
character. 


He ſpoke with contempt concerning the de- 
fection of the confederates. The Phliaſians, 
the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia, may, with+ 
out exciting ſurpriſe, expreſs an anxiety for peace; 
ſafety, not glory, is their aim. But the Spartans 
have a character to ſuſtain, which it would be diſ- 
honourable to relinquiſh, They expect not barely 
to exiſt, but to enjoy glory and renown, the true 
ſweeteners of exiſtence ; and, if that be impoſlible, 
they muſt periſh! Yet is not their ſituation de- 
ſperate : a nation can never be reduced to any con- 
dition of diſtreſs, in which a warlike genius, and a 
well-regulated government, may not afford relief. 
But in military experience and abilities, we are ſtill 
unrivalled ; and ſuch a fyſtem of policy as we en- 
joy, no other people can boaſt, We enjoy, be- 
fides, temperate and laborious habits, the con- 


tempt of pleaſure and wealth, an ardour for mar- 


tial glory, and an ambition for honeſt fame. Theſe 
are powerful auxiliaries, when protected by the 
Ff 3 immortal 
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immortal gods, whoſe oracles anciently approved 
our juſt conqueſt of Mefſene. Nor, though the 
Corinthians and Achæans forſake us, ſhall we be 
deſtitute of warlike allies. The Athenians, ever 
jealous of Thebes, their moſt formidable neigh- 
bour, will again take arms in our cauſe. Diony- 
ſius, the tyrant of Sicily, gives us hope of farther 
aſſiſtance ; the king of Egypt, and many princes 
of Aſia, declared enemies of Artaxerxes, are all 
naturally our friends. We poſſeſs, beſides, though 
not the perſons and actual ſervice, the hearts and 
affections at leaſt, of whatever is moſt eminent in 
Greece, In all the republics, whoever is diſtin- 
guiſhed by his fame, his wealth, or lus virtues, 
though he may not accompany our ſtandard, 
ſecretly wiſhes ſucceſs to our arms. I am of opi- 
nion too, that the crowd ** of Peloponneſus, that 
mob on which we at firſt too vainly relied, will at 
length return to their duty. They have obtained 
none of thoſe advantages, the vain proſpect of 
which urged them to revolt. Inſtead of acquiring 
the independent government of their own laws, 
they have fallen a prey to lawleſs anarchy, or been 
ſubjected to the inhuman cruelty of tyrants. The 
bloody ſeditions, of which they once knew the 
nature by report only, they have long experienced; 
and there are actuahy more exiles from particular 
cities, than were formerly from all Peloponneſus. 
But even baniſhment is happineſs to thoſe who, 
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other at the altars ; and who, inſtead of that peace 


ful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar- 
tan government, periſhed for want of bread, 
Such is the condition of the Peloponneſians, whoſe 
lands have been laid waſte, their cities deſolated, 
and that conſtitution and thoſe laws, under which 
they once lived the happieſt of men, overturned 
from the foundation. We might ſubdue them by 


force; but that is not neceſſary ; they will vo- 


luntarily return to their allegiance, and folicit our 
protection, as alone capable to alleviate their 
miſery, and prevent their total ruin. 

« But had we nothing of this kind to expect, 
and were the one half of Greece not more diſpoſed 
to injure us, than the other to abet their injuſtice, 
I have ſtill one reſolution to propoſe, harſh indeed 


and ſevere, but becoming thoſe ſentiments which 


have ever animated the Spartans, Proſperity, that 
conceals the infamy of cowardice, robs fortitude of 
half its glory. It is adverſity alone that can diſ- 


play the full luſtre of a firm and manly character. 
1 propoſe, therefore, that rather than cede a ter- 


ritory, which your anceſtors acquired by the blood 


and labour of twenty victorious campaigns, you 
| ſhould remove from Sparta your wives, children, 


and parents, who will be received with kindneſs 
in Italy, Sicily, Cyrene, and many parts of Aſia, 
Thoſe who are fit to bear arms muſt alſo leave the 
city, and carry nothing from thence that may not 
eaſily be tranſported. They muſt, then, fix on 
{ome poſt well fortified by nature, and which art 
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may render ſecure againſt every hoſtile aſſault. 


This, thenceforth, muſt be their city and country; 


The Spar- 
tans de- 
termine to 
perſevere 


in the war. 
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and from this, as a centre, they muſt on all ſides 
infeſt the enemy, until either the Thebans re- 
mit their arrogance, or the wy of the Spartans 
periſh 57,” 


The ſpeech of Archidamus expreſſed the ge- 
neral ſenſe of his country. The allies were dif- 
miſſed with permiſſion to act as beſt ſuited their 
convenience, but with aſſurance that Sparta would 
never liſten to any terms of accommodation while 
deprived of Mefſene. With this anſwer the am- 
baſſadors returned to their reſpective cities. Soon 
afterwards they were diſpatched to Thebes, where, 
having propoſed their demands, they were offered 
admiſſion into the Theban confederacy. They 
anſwered, that this was not peace, but only a change 
of the war; and at length, after various propo- 
ſitions and reaſonings, they obtained the much-de- 
fired neutrality **. 

The Spartans, thus deſerted on every fide, 
would probably have been the victims of their 
pride and obſtinacy, if circumſtances, unforeſeen 
by Archidamus, had not prevented the Thebans 
and Arcadians from carrying on the war with their 
uſual animoſity. Projects of glory and ambition 
had diſarmed the reſentment of Epaminondas. 
That active and enterpriſing leader, who thought 
that nothing was done, while any thing was neg- 
lected, had ſet himſelf to render Thebes miſtreſs 
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of the ſea. The attention and labour of the re- 
public were directed to this important object; pre- 


CHAP. 


parations were made at Aulis with filence and 


celerity; and when the deſign ſeemed ripe for 
execution, Epaminondas failed to Rhodes, Chios, 
and Byzantium, to concert meaſures with thoſe ma- 
ritime ſtates, which had already begun to feel the 
ſevere yoke of the Athenians, and become eager to 
| ſhake it off. But the vigilance of the latter, who 
had ſent out a ſtrong fleet under Laches, a com- 
mander of reputation and ability, prevented the 
dangerous conſequences of this defection; and the 
Theban arms were, at the ſame time, ſummoned to 
a ſervice which more immediately concerned their 
intereſt and honour. 


Alexander, the tyrant of Pheræ, began. once 
more to diſplay the reſources of his fertile genius, 
and the inhuman cruelty of his temper. His 
numerous mercenaries, whom he collected and 
kept together with ſingular addreſs, and the ſe- 
cret aſſiſtance of Athens, enabled him to over- 
run the whole territory, and to gain poſſeſſion 
of all the principal cities, of Theffaly *®. The 
oppreſſed Theflalians had recourſe to Thebes, 
whoſe powerful protection they had fo happily ex- 
perienced on former occaſions, and whoſe ſtandard 
they had uniformly followed, with an alacrity 
which afforded a ſufficient pledge of their grati- 
tude. . The Thebans decreed to aſſiſt them with 
ten thouſand men, and the command was en- 
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truſted to Pelopidas, the perſonal enemy of Alex. 
ander. But the day appointed for the march was 
darkened by an eclipſe of the ſun, which greatly 
diminiſhed the army, as Pelopidas was unwilling 
to exact the reluctant ſervices of men diſpirited 
by the imaginary terrors of ſuperſtition. . Such 


only as, de ſpiſing vain omens, deſired to follow 


their beloved general, were conducted into Theſ- 


ſaly; and being joined by their allies in that coun- 


try near the town of Pharſalus, they encamped at 


the foot of the mountains of Cynoſcephalæ. 


He is flain 
in the bat- 
tle of Cy - 
noſcepha · 
le. 


The tyrant approached with an army twenty 


thouſand ſtrong, boldly offering them battle. Nor 


did Pelopidas decline the engagement, though 
his foot were, in number, inferior to the enemy, 
The action began with the cavalry, and was fa- 
vourable to the Thebans ; but the mercenaries of 
Alexander having gaiaed the advantage of the 
ground, preſſed with vigour the Theban and Theſ- 
ſalian infantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode 
up, and encouraging the retiring troops with his 
voice and action, gave them ſuch freſn ſpirits, that 
Alexander did not doubt their having received a 
conſiderable reiniorcement. The mercenaries were 
preſſed in their turn, and thrown into diſorder, 
Pelopidas, darting his eye through their broken 


ranks, eſpied Alexander in the right wing, rallying 
his men, and preparing to advance with his uſual 


intrepidity. At this ſight the Theban was na 
longer maſter of his paſſion. Naturally a foe 4 
tyrants, he beheld a perſonal foe in the tyran 

Alexander. Accompanied by a few horſemen, = 


impę- 
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impetuoully ruſhed forward, calling aloud to his ata 
verſary, and challenging him to ſingle combat. 
Alexander, fearing to meet the man whom he had 
injured, retired behind his guards, who received, firſt 
with a ſhower of javelins, and then with their ſpears, 
the little band of Pelopidas ; who, after producing 
ſuch carnage ® as Homer aſcribes to the rage of 
Diomed or Achilles, fell a victim to the blindneſs of 
his own ungovernable fury. Meanwhile, his troops 


advancing to the relief of their general, the guards 


of the tyrant were repelled; the Thebans, with 
their allies, proved victorious in every part of the 
battle; the enemy were diſperſed in flight, and 
purſued with the loſs of three thouſand men. 

But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom over 
the victory. He was lamented by the Thebans 
and Theſſalians with immoderate demonſtrations 
of ſorrow. Accompanied- by an innumerable 
crowd of real mourners, his body was carried in 


proceſſion to Thebes. The Theſſalians, in whoſe ” 


ſervice he had fallen, requeſted the honour of ſup- 
plying the expences of his funeral, which was cele- 
brated with every circumſtance of ſad magni- 
ficence, The multitude recollected the eclipſe 
which preceded his departure, and which, as they 
believed, announced his misfortune; and, in alluſion 


60 Diodorus ſays, that the bodies of thoſe whom he flew covered a 
long tract of ground. Plutarch is equally hyperbolical. The battles 
of Homer rendered the marvellous in military deſcription tos familiar 
to the Greek hiſtorians, I mean Diodorus, Plutarch, Pauſanias ; 
7 and Xenophon knew their duty better. 
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to that fatal omen, exclaimed, * that the fun of 
Thebes was ſet, and her glory departed for ever.“ 
The Thebans appointed Malcitas and Diogeiton 
to the command in Theſſaly. The tyrant was again 
defeated, and ſtripped of all his conqueſts. But 
what appears extraordinary, he was allowed to live 
and reign in Pheræ , while the neighbouring cities 
entered into a cloſe alliance with Thebes. 

The foreign expeditions which have been de- 
ſcribed, were not the only cauſes that diverted the 
attention of the Thebans from the affairs of Pelo- ' 
ponneſus. While Epaminondas was employed 
abroad in the fleet, and Pelopidas in Theſſaly, the 
government of Thebes was on the point of being 
overturned by an ariſtocratical faction. The in- 
habitants of Orchomenus, the ſecond RP in Bœotia, 
and anciently the rival of Thebes ©, entered into 
this conſpiracy, which was to be 1 at the 
annual review of the Orchomenian troops. But 
the plot was diſcovered by the fears or the repent-- 
ance of ſome accomplices, who became informers, 
The cavalry of Orchomenus, to the number of 


three hundred, were ſurrounded and cut to pieces 


in the Theban market-place. Nor did this ven- 
geance ſatisfy the enraged multitude, who marched 
in a body to Orchomenus, beſieged and took the 
city, raſed it to the ground, put the men of full 
age to the ſword, and dragged their wives and 
children into captivity “. 


61 Diodor. l xv. c. 20. 63 Pauſanias Bceotic, 
63 Diodor. l. xv. c. 20. 
While 
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- While operations, deſtructive or fruitleſs, em- 
ployed the activity of Thebes, her allies in Arca- 
dia were occupied with deſigns ſtill more blame- 
able. Their own ſtrength and numbers, together 
with a confidence in Athens, their new con- 
federate, encouraged the Arcadians to give full 
ſcope to their ambition, by which they had been 
long animated. To pave the way for the to 

conqueſt of the Peloponneſus, in which they had 
already obtained a dangerous aſcendant, they began 
by wreſting ſeveral places from the Elians, the 
leaſt warlike, and moſt wealthy, of their neigh- 
bours. The Elians, worſted in every encounter 
with the enemy, craved the aſſiſtance of Sparta, 


which being reinforced by the Achæans (notwith- 


ſtanding the neutrality ſo recently ſtipulated), 
made ſeveral vigorous, but unſucceſsful efforts, for 
the defence of the Elian territory. The Arcadians 
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ſtill puſned their conqueſts in that country, gaining 


one town after another, and at length Olympia it- 
ſelf, the moſt precious jewel of the Elians, and 
the greateſt ornament of the Peloponneſus. As 
poſſeſſors of the ſacred city, and by virtue of a 
pretended right derived from the inhabitants of 
Piſa, an ancient but decayed place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olympia, the Arcadians prepared ta 
celebrate the hundred and fourth Olympiad, the 
time of which was at hand. At the approach of 
this auguſt ſolemnity, the concourſe, as uſual, was 
great from every part of Greece ; hoſtilities were 
ſuſpended; and all parties united in common 


amuſements, and common ceremonies of religion. 
The 
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The payers and facrifices were performed, and 
is military games kad begun, when the performers 


Whichare and ſpectators were alarmed by the ſudden claſhing 


df armour, and the fight of a real battle. The 
Elians had marched forth with their whole forces, 
and ſurpriſed the Arcadians, who, with two thou- 
fand Argives, and a body of Athenian cavalry 
amounting to four hundred, guarded the facred 
groves and temples of Olympia. The vigour of 
their unexpected aſſault ſucceſſively repelled theſe 
intruders, who fled in diſorder through the ſtreets, 
and were purſued by the Elians with an igſpire 

valour, © ſince,” ſays Xenophon, Heaven alone 
dan do, in one day, what no other power can ac- 
compliſh but in great length of time; make 
cowards courageous **,” The Arcadians, ' how- 
ever, tecovering from their conſternation, began 
to rally. The 'affailants were reſiſted with ob- 
ſtinacy; but did not retire, till having loſt Stratolas 
their commander, with other brave men, they re- 
treated in good order, after giving a conſpicuous 
proof of their courage and intrepidity to thoſe who 
had long deſpiſed: the ſoftneſs of their unwarlike 
character. The Arcadians renewed the guard with 
double vigilance ; fortified the avenues that led to 
the Stadium and Hippodrome ; and having taken 
theſe neceſſary precautions againſt a ſecond ſurpriſe, 
proceeded with the remaining ceremonies of the 
feſtival, which, though brought to an undiſturbed 
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concluſion, was never acknowledged in the records 
of the Elians “. 


After celebrating the Olympic games, the mixed 
concourſe of people returned to their reſpective 
hothes, and the Arcadians found themſelves ſole 
maſters of the city and temple of Jupiter, con- 
taining the collected treaſures of many centuries, 
the rich gifts of vanity and ſuperſtition. Oppor- 
| tunity, joined to want, is naturally the mother of 
injuſtice. The Arcadians, who, to promote their 
ambitious deſigns, had raiſed a body of ſtanding 
troops called Eparitoi, laid hold of the ſacred trea- 
ſure, in order to pay thoſe mercenaries, whoſe de- 
mands they were otherwiſe incapable of ſatisfying, 
without great inconvenience. The Mantinzans 
firſt proteſted againſt this unwarrantable rapacity. 
Inſtead of accepting their proportion of the 
plunder, they impoſed, for the payment of the 
mercenaries, a tax on themſelves, of which they 
tranſmitted the produce to the archons, or ma- 
giſtrates, appointed by the Ten Thouſand to ad- 
miniſter 'the general concerns of the Arcadian 
nation. The archons, who had themſelves freely 
handled the ſacred money, repreſented to their con- 
ſtituents the affected delicacy of the Mantinzans, 
as an obſtinacy extremely dangerous to the ſtates of 
Arcadia, and inſinuated that this unſeaſonable re- 


gard for juſtice and piety moſt probably concealed 
ſome very criminal defign, 


65 Xenoph, I. vii. p. 638, & ſeqq. & Diodorus, I. xv. c. 27. 
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The Ten Thouſand, or, as we ſhould ſay, the 
States-General, liſtened to this inſidious accuſation ; 
and ſummoned the municipal magiſtrates of Man- 
tinæa to appear and anſwer for their conduct. 
They refuſed to obey ; a detachment of the Epa- 
ritoi was ſent to bring them by force ; the Manti- 
næans ſhut their gates; this firmneſs rouſed the 
attention of the States; and many members of 
weight in that aſſembly began to ſuſpe& that the 
Mantinzans muſt poſſeſs ſome ſecret ground of 


confidence, that encouraged them to ſet at defiance 


an authority which they were bound to revere. 
They reflected firſt on the alarming confequences 
to which Arcadia might be expoſed by plundering 
the ſhrines of Jupiter; and then on the injuſtice 
and impiety of the deed itſelf. Theſe ſentiments, 
enforced by the ſuperſtition of the age, ſpread with 
rapidity in the aſſembly; it was determined thence- 
forth to abſtain from a conſecrated fund, the viola- 


tion of which might prove dangerous to them- 


and reftore 


Olympia 
to the 
Elian 8. 


ſelves, and entail a curſe on their poſterity; and, 
to prevent the bad conſequences of the deſertion 
of the Eparitoi, whoſe pay muſt thereby be di- 
miniſhed, many wealthy Arcadians, who could 
ſubſiſt on their private incomes, enrolled them- 
ſelves in their ſtead. 


Theſe meaſures, though approved by the States, 
gave great uneaſineſs to the archons, to the mer- 
cenaries, and to all who had ſhared the Olympic 
ſpoil, leſt they might be called to account for their 


rapacity, and compelled to refund the ſums which 
they 
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they had embezzled. To prevent this danger, they CHA P, 
had recourſe to the Thebans, from whom they re 
queſted immediate aſſiſtance, on pretence that tage 
States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparta. 

The States, on the other hand, ſent an embaſly 
requeſting the Thebans not to paſs the Iſthmus, 

until -they ſhould receive farther invitation. Nor 

were they ſatisfied with barely counteracting the 
negociations of their enemies. Having determined 

not to derive any benefit from the wealth of Olym- - 

pla, they thought proper to reſtore that city, as 

well as the direction of the games, to thoſe who 

had, from time immemorial, enjoyed both, and 

to conclude a peace with the Elians, who ſolicited 

it with much earneſtneſs, as a meaſure highly con- 

ducive to the general intereſt of the Peloponneſus. 

The congreſs, aſſembled for this beneficial pur- Thoſewho | 
poſe, was held at Tegea, and conſiſted of deputies bes em- | 
from Elis, and from many cities of Arcadia. Olympic | 
When matters were ſeemingly adjuſted to the ſatiſ- —_— 
faction of all parties, entertainments, as uſual, 2 
were prepared; and the deputies, except thoſe of ace of the 
Mantinza, moſt of whom were invited home by Thebans. 
the. vicinity of their city, remained at Tegea to 
celebrate the feaſt of peace. While they were 
employed in drinking and merriment, the archons, 
and ſuch others as dreaded the conſequences of this 
haſty accommodation, addreſſed themſelves to a 
Theban. general, who commanded a conſiderable 
body of Bœotian troops that had long garriſoned 
Tegea, in order to ſecure the fidelity of that place 
and the adjacent territory. The Theban had him- 
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ohe. ſelf made free with the ſacred treaſure, and was 
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A therefore eaſily prevailed on to embrace any mea- 


The pri- 
ſoners ſet 


At liberty. 


ſure that might prevent an inquiry into that enor- 
mous crime. Nothing appeared fo proper for 
this purpoſe as to ſeize and detain the unſuſpecting. 
deputies, who conſiſted of the leading men from 
moſt cities of Arcadia. This ſcheme was no 
ſooner propoſed, than carried into execution. 
'Fhe gates of Tegea were ſecured; a body of 
armed men ſurrounded the place of entertainment ; 
the clepurics, who had prolonged to a late hour 
the joys of feſtivity, were taken unprepared, and 
conducted to various places of confinement, their 
number being too great for one priſon to contain ©. 
Next day, the Mantinæans, being appriſed of 
this unexpected event, diſpatched meſſengers, de- 
manding ſome few of their citizens who happened 
to remain at Tegea, after the departure of their 
companions; and at the fame time acquainting the 
magiftrates of that place, the archons, and the 


Theban general, that no Arcadian could be put to 


death without a fair and open trial. They hke- 
wiſe, without loſs of time, diſpatched an embaſſy: 
to the ſeveral cities of Arcadia, rouſing them to 
arms in their own defence, and exhorting them to 
reſcue their impriſoned citizens, and to avenge the 
inſult offered to the general body of their nation. 
When thoſe who had committed the outrage, and 
eſpecially the Theban general, were acquainted 


with the vigour of theſe proceedings, they began 


| 6 Yenoph. p. 640. | 
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to be more alarmed than before. As they had 
ſeized but few Mantinzans, they could derive little 
advantage from the hoſtages" gf that city, whoſe 
reſentment they had moſt reafon to fear. They 
were ſenſible of deſerving the indignation of Ar- 
cadia; and that the general voice of Greece muſt 
condemn the irregularity and violence of their 
meaſures, Intimidated by fuch reflections, the 
Theban commander at once ſet the priſoners at 
liberty; and, appearing next day before an aſſembly 
as numerous as could be collected in fuck trouble- 


ſome times, endeavoured to excuſe his conduct, 


by ſaying, that he had heard of the march of the 
Lacedzmonian army towards the frontier, and that 


ſeveral of the deputies, whom he had ſeized, were 


prepared to betray Tegea to the public enemy. 
The Arcadians were not the dupes of this ſhallow 
artifice ;” yet they abſtained from puniſhing their 
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own wrongs, and ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes, 
who might deſcribe the injury that had been com- 


mitted, and impeach the criminals 7. 

Upon hearing the accuſation, Epaminondas, 
who was then general of the Bceotians, declared, 
that his countrymen had done better in ſeizing, 
than in diſcharging the Arcadians, whoſe conduct 
was highly blameable in making peace without the 
advice of their confederates. Be.affured,”” con- 


tinued he to the ambaſſadors, © that the Thebans 


will march into Arcadia, and ſupport their friends 
in that eee Ska his ö winch ex- 
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preſſed the general ſenſe of the republic, was heard 
with great indignation by the Arcadian ſtates, and 
their allies of Elis and Achaia. They obſerved, 
that the Thebans could not have felt, much leſs 
have expreſſed, any diſpleaſure at the peace of 
Peloponneſus, if they had not deemed: it their 
intereſt to perpetuate the diviſions and hoſtilities of 
a country which they wiſhed to weaken and to ſub- 
due. They entered into a ſtricter alliance with 
each other, and prepared for a vigorous defence ; 
ſending ambaſſadors to Athens and Sparta, that 
the former might be ready to thwart the meaſures 
of a neighbouring and rival ſtate, and that the 
latter might take arms to maintain the independ- 
ence of that portion of Greece, of which the 
valour of Sparta had long formed OW 
bulwark. 


During theſe hoſtile preparations, Epaminondas 
took the field with all the Bœotians, with the 
Eubceans, and with a ſtrong body of Theſſalians, 
partly ſupplied by Alexander, and partly raiſed by 
the cities which Pelopidas had recently delivered 
from the yoke of that cruel tyrant. Upon his ar- 
rival in the Peloponneſus, he expected to be joined 
by the Argives, the Meſſenians, and ſeveral com- 
munities of Arcadia, particularly- the inhabitants 


of Tegea and Megalopolis. With theſe hopes, 
he proceeded ſouthward to Nemea, an ancient city 


in the Argive territory, diſtinguiſhed by the games 
celebrated in honour of Hercules. There he en- 
camped for ſeveral days, with an intention to in- 


tercept the Athenians, whoſe neareſt route into 


P elo- 
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Dae lay through the diſtrict of Nemea; CH z > So 
convinced that nothing could more contribute, tha 


an advantage over that people in the beginning of 
the campaign, to animate the courage, as well as 
to increaſe the number of the Theban partiſans in 
every part of Greece. But this ſcheme was de- 
feated by the prudence of the Athenians, who, 
inſtead of marching through the Iſthmus, failed ta 
the coaſt of Laconia, and proceeded from thence 
to join their confederates at Mantinza. Appriſed 
of this deſign, Epaminondas moved his camp, 
and marched forward to Tegea, which being 


ſtrongly fortified, and enjoying a lofty and central 


ſituation, was judiciouſly choſen as the place of 
rendezvous for his Peloponneſian confederates. 
Having continued ſeveral weeks at Tegea, he was 
much diſappointed that none of the neighbouring 
towns ſent to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to ſolicit 
the protection of the Theban arms. This waſte of 
time gave him the more uneaſineſs, as his com- 
mand was limited to a ſhort term. The ſtrength 
of the enemy at Mantinæa was continually increaſ- 


ing. Ageſilaus had already conducted the Lace- 


dæmonians to the frontier of Arcadia, If they 


likewiſe ſhould join, the combined forces would 


prove ſuperior to the army of Epaminondas, 
which amounted to thirty thouſand in number, 
and of which the cavalry alone exceeded three 
thouſand. Conſidering theſe circumſtances, he 
fuddenly determined on an enterpriſe, which, if 
crowned with ſucceſs, would render the preſent 
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hitherto fruitleſs expecicion not a wh r 
former fame. 

Having decamped with his whole army in 1000 
night, he performed a haſty march of thirty miles, 
in order to ſurpriſe Sparta; and had not the ex- 
traordinary ſwiftneſs of a Cretan deſerter appriſed 
Ageſilaus of the danger, that city would have been 
taken unprepared, and totally incapable of de- 
fence . The bulk of the Lacedæmonian army 
had proceeded too far on the road to Mantinæa, 
to anticipate the deſign of the enemy; but the 
aged king, with his ſon Archidamus, returned, 


with a ſmall but valiant band, to the defence of 


Sparta. The engagement which followed, as re- 
iated by Xenophon, appears one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary that hiſtory records. Epaminondas 
had employed every precaution which his peculiar 


ſagacity could ſuggeſt; he did not approach Sparta 


by thoſe narrow roads, where a ſuperiority of 
numbers would afford him ſmall advantage; he 


did not draw vp his forces in the plain, in Which, 


while entering the town, they might have been an- 
noyed with miſiile weapons; nor did he allow an 
opportunity of ſurpriſing him by ſtratagem or am- 
buſcade, in the management of which the Spar- 
tans were at all times ſo dexterous. Seizing an 
eminence which commanded the town, he deter- 
mined to deſcend into it with hou Ts. | 
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being expoſed to any inconvenience. But the iſſue . | 


of ſo well-concerted an enterpriſe, the hiſtorian 


Heſitates whether to refer to a particular providence 


of the gods, or to aſcribe to the invincible courage 
of men actuated by deſpair. Archidamus, with 
ſcarcely an hundred men, oppoſed the progreſs of 
the enemy, cut down the firſt ranks, and advanced 
to aſſault the remainder. Then, ſtrange to relate! 
thoſe Thebans, ſays Xenophon, who breathed fire, 
who had ſo often conquered, who were far ſuperior 
in number, and who poſſeſſed the advantage of 
the ground, ſhamefully gave way. The Spartans 
d them with impetuoſity, but were ſoon re- 
pelled with loſs; for the divinity, whoſe aſſiſtance 
had produced this extraordinary victory, ſeems alſo 
to have preſcribed the limits Ae which it was 
not to extend ©, 
Epaminondas, foiled in an attempt which pro- 
miſed ſuch a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, did not fink 
under his diſappointment. As he had reaſon to 
believe that the whole forces at Mantinæa would 
be withdrawn from that place to the defence of 
Pen he immediately ſounded a retreat, returned 


; = Plutarch tells a Rory on thjs N of a young Spartan 
named Iſadas, who ſtripped naked, © anointed himſelf with oil, 
fallied forth with a ſpear in one hand, and a ſword in. the other, 
and  traced- his path in blood through the thickeſt of the enemy. 
He returned unhurt, was crowned- for his valour, but fined for 
fighting without his ſhield. Plut. in Ageſil. To a modern 
reader, Xenophon's account of the battle will appear a pompous 
deſcription. of the effect of panic terror with which the Thebays 
were inſpired, by finding, inſtead of »0rhas igen, „ à defenceleſs 

on” the vigorous oppoſition of men in arms. 
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CHAP. to Tegea with the utmoſt expedition, and allowing 
— his infantry to take time for reſt and refreſhment, 


which is 
Sed by 
e Athe- 


he, with admirable preſence of mind, ordered the 
horſe to advance forward to Mantinæa (which was 
diſtant only twelve miles), and to maintain their 
ground until his arrival with the reſt of the army. 
He expected to find the Mantinæans totally un- 
prepared for ſuch a viſit; and as it was then au- 
tumn, he doubted not that moſt of the townſmen 
would be employed in the country, in reaping and 
bringing in the corn. His plan was wiſe, and well 
executed. The fituation of the Mantinæans 
correſponded to his hopes. But it ſeemed as if 
fortune had delighted to baffle his ſagacity. Before 
the Theban forces arrived at Mantinæa, a nume- 


rous and powerful ſquadron of Athenian cavalry 


entered that place, commanded by Hegelochus, 
who then firſt learned the departure of the allies to 
protect the Lacedæmonian capital. He had ſcarce- 
ly received this intelligence, when the Thebans 
appeared, and, advancing with great rapidity, pre- 
pared to effect the purpoſe of their expedition. 
The Athenians had not time to refreſh themſelves; 
they had cat nothing that day; they were inferior 
in number; they knew the bravery of the Theban 
and Theſſalian cavalry, with whom they muſt con- 


tend; yet, regardleſs of every conſideration but 
the ſafety of their allies, they ruſhed'into the field, 


ſtopped the progreſs of the aſſailants, and, after a 


fierce and bloody engagement, which diſplayed 


great courage on both ſides, obtained an acknow- 


ledged victory. The enemy craved the bodies of 


their 
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their dead; the victors erected à trophy of their 
uſeful valour, which had ſaved the corn,” cattle, 
llaves, women, and children“ of Mantinza n 
falling a prey to the invaders. 

The repeated misfortunes, which would hint 
broken the ſpirit of an ordinary commander, only 
determined Epaminondas to a general engagement, 


* 
CYAP; 
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Epami- 
nondas 
deter- 
mĩnes to 
riſk a gr 


in which he might either wipe off the memory of neral en- 


his late diſgrace, or obtain an honourable death, 
fighting to render his country the ſovereign of 
Greece. The confederates had re- aſſembled at 
Mantinæa, ſtrengthened by conſiderable reinforce- 
ments. Freſh ſuccours had likewiſe arrived to the 
Thebans. Never had ſuch numerous armies * 


taken the field during the perpetual wars in which 


thoſe unhappy republics were engaged. But bat- 
tles become really intereſting, not ſo much by the 
number of the troops, as by the conduct of the 
generals. It is worth while, ſays the military 
hiſtorian?*, to obſerve the operations of Epami- 
nondas on this memorable occaſion. Having 
ranged his men in battalions, he led them, not 
along the plain, which was the neareſt road to 
Mantinæa, but turning to the left, conducted them 
by a chain of hills which joined that city and 
Tegea, and ſkirted the eaſtern extremity of both. 
The enemy, appriſed of his march, drew up their 
forces before the walls of Mantinæa; the Lacedæ- 
monians, and ſuch Arcadians as had embraced the 
more honourable cauſe, in the right wing, ne 


70 Xenoph, I. vii. p. 644. 71 Diodorus, I. xv, c. 21, 
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x: os Athenians in the left, the Achwans and Elians 
— forming the main body. Meanwhile Epaminon- 


das marched ſlowly along, extending his circuit, 
as if he wiſhed to decline the engagement. Hav- 


ing approached that- part of the mountain-which 


faced the hoſtile army, he ordered his men to halt, 


and to lay down their arms. His former move- 


ments had occaſioned great doubt and perplexity; 


but now it ſeemed evident that he had laid aſide all 


thoughts of fighting that day, and was preparing 
to encamp. This opinion, too lightly conceived, 
proved fatal to the enemy. They abandoned their 
arms and their ranks, diſperſed in their tents, and 
loſt not only that external arrangement, but that 
inward preparation , that martial ardour of mind, 

which ought to animate ſoldiers at the near proſpect 
of an engagement. Epaminondas ſeized the de- 
ciſive moment of attack.. Facing to the right, 
he converted the column of march into an order 
of battle. His troops were thus diſpoſed inſtant- 
ancouſly in the ſame order th which he meant to 
fight. At the head of his left wing, which con- 
ſiſted of the flower of the Bœotians, and which, 


as at the battle of Leuctra, he formed into a firm 


wedge, with a ſharp point, and with ſpreading 
flanks, he advanced againſt the Spartans and Man- 
tinæans; and truſting the event of the battle to 
the rapid impulſe of this unexpected onſet, he 
commanded the centre and right n in an 


73 Ever pair Twy ToAtpuus Tur t Tais U 7205 H WaXH ag 
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he placed leſs confidence, to proceed with a flow 
pace, that they might not come up and grapple 
with the oppoſing diviſions of the enemy, until 
the victory of his Ee "OT had taught chem to 
conquer. 

This judicious deſign was crowned with e 
ſucceſs. The enemy, perceiving. the dreadful 
ſhock to which they were expoſed, flew to their 
arms, put on their bucklers and helmets, bridled 
their horſes, and ſuddenly reſumed their ranks; 
but cheſe different operations were performed with 
the trepidation of ſurpriſe and haſte, rather than 
with the ardour of hope and courage; and the 
whole army had the appearance of men prepared 


rather to ſuffer, than to inflict, any thing cruel or 


terrible l. The Spartans and Mantinæans, drawn 
up in firm order, ſternly waited the firſt brunt of 
the aſſailants. The battle was fierce and bloody, 
and after their ſpears were broken, both parties 
had recourſe to their ſwords. The wedge of Epa- 
minondas at length penetrated the Spartan line, 
and this advantage encouraged his centre and right 
wing to attack and repel the correſponding diviſions 
of the enemy. ' The Theban and Theſſalian ca- 
valry were equally ſucceſsful. In the intervals of 
their ranks Epaminondas had placed a body. of 
light infantry, whoſe miſſile weapons greatly an- 
noyed the enemy's horſe, who were drawn up too 
deep. * had likewiſe taken the precaution to 
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occupy a riſing ground on his right with a con- 
ſiderable detachment, which might take the Athe- 
nians in flank and rear, ſhould they advance from 
their poſt, Theſe prudent diſpoſitions produced a 
victory, which Epaminondas did not live to com- 
plete or improve. In the heat of the battle he 
received a mortal wound, and was carried to an 
eminence, which was afterwards called the Watch- 
tower , probably that he might the better obſerve 
the ſubſequent operations of the field. But with the 
departure of their leader was withdrawn the ſpirit 
which animated the Theban army. Having im- 
petuouſly broke through the hoſtile ranks, they 
knew not how to profit of this advantage. The 
enemy rallied in different parts of the field, and 
prevailed in ſeveral partial encounters. All -was 
confuſion and terror. The light infantry,” which 


7s Pauſanias, in Arcad, ſays, that Epaminondas was killed by 
Gryllus, the ſon of Xenophon the Athenian; and, as a proof of this 
aſſertion, mentions a beautiful picture of the battle of Mantinza in 
the Ceramicus of Athens, as well as the monument of Gryllus, 
ereRed by the Mintinzans on the field of battle; both ſubſiſting in 
the time of Pauſanias, and both aſcribing to this Athenian the honour 
of killing Epaminondas. Plutarch, in Ageſilao, fays, that Anticra- 
tes, a Spartan, killed Epaminondas with a ſword ; that his poſterity 
were, thence called Machairionides ; and that, as late as the days of 
Piutarch, they enjoyed certain immunities and honours as a recom- 
pence for the merit of their anceſtor Anticrates in deſtroying the worſt 
enemy of Sparta. Gryllus the ſon of Xenophon fell in the battle of 
Mantinæa; and the words, or rather the ſilence of his father, is very 
remarkable concerning the death of Epaminondas : ** The Theban co. 
lamm broke the Spartans, bur when Epaminondas Fell, the reſt knew not 
how to uſe the victory.“ What ſublimity in this Mech if Gryllus 
really flew Epaminondas ! 


6 Pauſan, ubi ſupra, 
had 
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had been poſted amidſt the Theban and Theſſalian CHA r. 


horſe, being left behind in the purſuit, were re- 
ceived and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry, 


commanded by Hegelochus. Elated with this ſuc- 


ceſs, the Athenians turned their arms againſt the 


detachment placed on the heights, conſiſting chiefly 


of Eubceans, whom they routed and put to flight, 


after a terrible ſlaughter. With ſuch alternations 


of victory and defeat ended this memorable en- 


gagement. Both armies, as conquerors, erected ' 


a trophy; both craved their dead, as conquered”? ; 
and this battle, which being certainly the greateſt, 
was expected to have proved the moſt deciſive, ever 
fought among the Greeks, produced no other con- 


ſequence but that general languor and debility long 
remarkable in the ſubſequent operations of thoſe 


hoſtile republics. 
When the tumult of the action ceaſed, the moſt 
diftinguiſhed Thebans aſſembled around their 
dying general. His body had been pierced with a 
Javelin; and the ſurgeons declared, that it was im- 
poſſible for him to ſurvive the extraction of the 
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weapon. He aſked whether his ſhield was ſafe? 


which being preſented to him, he viewed it with a 
languid fmile of melancholy joy. He then de- 
manded, whether the Thebans had obtained the 
victory? Being anſwered in the affirmative (for the 
| Lacedzmonians indeed had firſt ſent to demand 
the bodies of their ſlain), he declared himſelf 
ready to quit life without regret, ſince he left his 
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CHAP. country triumphant. The ſpectators lamented, - 
— among other objects of ſorrow, that he ſhould die 


without children, who might inherit the glory of 


his name, and the fame of his virtues. You 


miſtake,” faid he with a cheerful preſence of mind, 


I leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuc- 


tra and Mantinæa, who will tranſmit my renown 
to the lateſt ages. So ſaying, he ordered the 
weapon to- be extracted, and immediately expired. 
The awful ſolemnity of his death correſponded 
with the dignified ſplendour of an active and uſeful 
life. He is uſually deſcribed as a perfect cha- 
racer”*; nor does the truth of hiſtory oblige us to 


| detract any thing from this deſcription, except that 


in ſome inſtances, and particularly in his laſt fatal 
invaſion of the Peloponneſus, he allowed the blaze 
of patriotiſm to eclipſe the mild light of juſtice 
and benevolence. He was buried in the field of 
battle, where his monument ſtill exiſted, after four 
centuries, in the time of Pauſanias, with an in- 
ſcription in elegiac verſe, enumerating his ex- 


ploits. Hadrian, then maſter of the Roman world, 


added a ſecond column, with a new inſcription *, 
in honour of a character, whom that unſteady 
emperor had genius to admire, but wanted firmneſs 
to imitate. 

An elegant Roman writer gives a brief but com- 
prehenſive panegyric of Epaminondas, that . 


- Cicero Acad. Quæſt. I. i. & paſſim. Plutarch. Corn. Nap 
Pauſan. 79 Vid, Pauſan. in Arcad, & Bœotic. 
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his lifetime Thebes was the arbiter of Greece; 
whereas both before and afterwards, that republic 
continually languiſhed in ſervitude or dependence ©. 
But this obſervation betrays the inaccurate parti- 
ality of a biographer, who- often exalts the glory 
of a favourite hero, at the expence of hiſtoric 
truth. By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes 
was deprived of her principal ornament and de- 
fence, the ſource of her confidence, and the ſpring 
of her activity; and her councils were thenceforth 
leſs ambitious, and her arms leſs enterpriſing **, 
But ſix years after that event, ſhe controuled the 
deciſions of the Amphictyonic council, and, in- 
ſtead of being reduced to a condition of depend- 
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ence, her power was ſtill formidable to the moſt 


warlike of her neighbours. 

Soon after the battle of Mantinæa, a general 
peace was propoſed under the mediation of Ar- 
taxerxes, who wanted Grecian auxiliaries to check 
the inſurrections in Egypt and Leſſer Aſia, which 
diſturbed the two laſt years of his reign. The 


only condition annexed to this treaty was, that 


each republic ſhould retain its reſpective poſſeſſions. 
The Spartans determined to reject every accom- 
modation until they had recovered Meſſenia; and 
as Artaxerxes had uniformly oppoſed this demand, 
they tranſported forces into Egypt, to foment the 


8 Hujus de virtutibus vitaque ſatis erit dictum, fi hoc unum 


adjunxero, quod nemo eat infieias; Thebas & ante Epaminondam 
natum, & poſt ejus interitum, perpetuo alieno paruiſſe imperio 3 


contra ea, quamdiu ille præfuerit reipublice, caput fuiſſe totius 


Grezciz. Corn, Nepos, in Epam. 
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defection of that province. At the head of 2 
thouſand heavy- armed Lacedæmonians, and ten 
thouſand mercenaries, Ageſilaus ſupported one 
rebel after another, having ſucceſſively ſet on the 
throne Taches and Nectanebus . In this diſ- 
honourable war he amaſſed conſiderable wealth, by 
means of which he probably expected to retrieve 
the affairs of his country. But returning home 


by Cyrenaica, he died on that coaſt, in the eighty- 


fourth year of his age, and forty-firſt of his reign *. 


His character has been ſufficiently illuſtrated in the 


courſe of this work. He was the greateſt, and 


the moſt unfortunate of the Spartan kings. He 


had ſeen the higheſt grandeur of Sparta, and he 
beheld her fall. During the time that he governed 
the republic, his country ſuffered more calamities 
and diſgrace than in ſeven centuries preceding his 
rcign. His ambition and his obſtinacy, doubtleſs, 
contributed to her diſaſters; yet ſo natural were 
the principles from which he acted, ſo probable his 
hopes of ſucceſs, and ſo firm and manly his ſtrug- 
gles for victory, that a contemporary writer, who 
could fee through the cloud of fortune, ventured 
to beſtow on Ageſilaus a panegyric **, which exalts 
him 3 the renown of his moſt illuſtrious * 
deceſſors. 5 


32 Plut. in Ageſilao. Diodorus, 1. xv. c. xxii. 
* Diodor. |. xv. c. xxii. | 
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State of Greece after the Battle of pr OUR — 

We Amphiftyonic Council. — Returning Proſpe- 

rity of Athens. —Fices reſulting from its Govern- 
ment.—Abuſes of the judiciary Power.—Of the 
Theatre. —Degeneracy of Grecian Muſic. — Ex- 

' treme Profligacy of the Athenians. —The Vices 
of Chares render him the Idol of the Multitude. 
The Social War.—Baniſhment of Timotheus 
and Tphicrates.-Diſgraceful Iſſue of the War. 
wo Philoſophy. — Statuary. — Praxiteles. — The | 

Cxidian Venus.—Painting.—Pamphilus, Nicias, 
Zeuxis. Literature. Aenophon.— His Military 

Expeditions. — Religious and Literary Retreat. 
Lyfias.— Jocrates — Plato. — His Travels. He 
ſettles in the Academy. — His great Views. 
Theology.—Coſmogony.— Doctrine of Ideas.—-Of 
the Human Underſtanding. —The Paſſions. — Vir- 
tues.—State of Retribution. — Genius, and Cha- 

Pons | | 


ITH the battle of Mantinza ended* the c HAP. 
bloody ſtruggle for dominion, which had , 
long exhauſted Thebes and Sparta. In that, or State of 


in the preceding engagements, they had loſt their ee 


ed dar 


T Xenophon's Greek hiſtory likewiſe ends with that battle, 
Henceforth we follow Plutarch and Diodorus, from whom we 
learn. the principal circumſtances of great events, which the 
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ableſt generals, and the flower of their troops. No 
Theban aroſe to emulate the magnanimity of Epa- 
minondas, and to complete the deſigns of that il- 
luſtrious patriot. Archidamus, who ſucceeded to 
the Spartan throne, imperfectly juſtified the high 
opinion conceived: of his early wiſdom and valour. 


| Weakened by their wounds, and fatigued by exer- 


tions long and fruitleſs, thoſe republics ſunk into 
ſuch weakneſs, as encouraged pretenſions of their 


neighbours that had long lain dormant. 


The Am- 
phictyonie 
council re- 
ſumes its 
ancient 
authority. 
Olymp. 
civ. 4. 

A. C. 361. 


During the ſuperiority, or, in the language of 
ancient writers, during the empire of Athens, 


Sparta, and Thebes, the majeſty of the Amphic- 


tyonic council had degenerated into an empty 
pageant. Its deliberations were confined to matters 
of mere form; it regulated ſome ceremonies of 
ſuperſtition; it ſuperintended games and ſpectacles; 
it preſerved peace and good order among the crowd 
of ſtrangers who aſſembled, at ſtated times, to 


conſult the oracle of Apollo. But for more than 


a century paſt, the public meaſures of the Greeks 


had been directed by councils held, not at Delphi, 
the reſidence of the Amphictyons, but in Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes, in one or other of which the 
allies convened on every important emergency, 
acknowledging, by their preſence there, the reſpec- 
tive authority of thoſe capitals which were regarded 
as the heads of their ſeveral confederacies. But 
when firſt the Peloponneſian, then the Bœotian 


orators Tſocrates and Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Politics, 
and Xenophon's Diſcourſes on the Revenues and Government of 
Athens, will enable us more fully to explain, 
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war, and laſt of all the battle of Mantinza, had 
levelled the greatneſs, and overthrown the proud 
tyranny of thoſe domineering republics, the Am- 


phictyonic council once more emerged from ob- 
ſcurity ; and the general ſtates of Greece having 
aſſembled according to their national and heredi- 
tary forms, ſpurned. the imperious dictates of any 


ſingle community. 

While this event ſtrengthened PE foxderal union, 
and tended to reſtore the primitive equality of the 
Grecian ſtates, various circumſtances concurred to 
revive the aſpiring ambition of Athens. During 
the Bœotian war, the Athenians had acted as auxi- 
liaries only; without making ſuch efforts as en- 
feebled their ſtrength, their arms had acquired 
great luſtre. Their powerful rivals were humbled 
and exhauſted; experience had taught them the 
danger of attempting to ſubdue, and the impoſſi- 
bility of keeping in ſubjection, the territories of 
their warlike neighbours: but the numerous iſlands 
of the Ægean and Ionian ſeas, the remote coaſts 
of Thrace and Aſia, invited the activity of their 
fleet, which they might now employ in foreign 
conqueſts, fearleſs of domeſtic envy. It appears, 
that ſoon after the death of Epaminondas, Eubcea 


again acknowledged the authority * of Athens; an 
eyent 


* Comp, Diodor. I. xvi. p. 513. & Demoſthenes de Cherſoneſo, 
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ſub fine, & ZEſchines in Cteſiphont. It appears, however, from 
theſe authors, that the Thebans ſoon afterwards endeavoured to 
recover Enbœa. The Athenians again reſcued it from heir 


| power, at the exhortation of Timotheus, whoſe pithy ſpeech is 


commended by Demoſthenes ; 4 What, my countrymen, the 
| : H h 2 "  Thebans 
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event facilitated by the deſtruction of the Thebar 
L—S— I partiſans belonging to that place, in the battle of 
Mantinæa. From the Thracian Boſphorus to 
Rhodes, ſeveral places along both ſhores ſubmitted 


to the arms of Timotheus, Chabrias, and Iphi- 


crates; men, who having ſurvived Ageſilaus and 
Epaminondas, were far ſuperior, | in abilities and in 
virtue, to the contemporary generals of other re- 
publics. The Cyclades and Corcyra courted the 
friendſhip of a people capable to interrupt their 
navigation and to deſtroy their commerce. By- 
zantium had become their ally, and there was rea- 
fon to hope that Amphipolis would ſoon be ren- 


dered their ſubject. Such multiplied advantages 


revived the ancient grandeur of Athens, which 
once more commanded the ſea, with a fleet of 
near three hundred fail, and employed the beſt 
half of her — and ſubjects in ſnips of war or 


commerce 


The vices 
aſcribed to 
the ſup- 
poſed de- 
generacy 
of the 
Atheni- 
ans, re- 
ſulted 
from the 
Aature of 


This tide of proſperity, which flowed with woſt 
apparent force immediately after the battle of Man- 
tinza *, has been ſuppoſed productive of very 
important conſequences. While Epaminondas 
lived, the Athenians, it is ſaid, were kept vigilant 
in duty through jealouſy and fear; but after the 
death of this formidable enemy, they ſunk into 
Thebans i in the iſland, and vou ſtill deliberating ! Why not already 
in the harbour? why not embarked ? why is not the ſea covered with 
your navy?“ Demoſthen. ubi ſupra, 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. I. vii. p. 615. Diodorus, I. xv. c. xi. Tfos 


erat. Panegyr. & de Pace. 
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ſpecious remark is not founded in truth. Two CL 
_ centuries before the birth of Epaminondas, the their go- 


injuſtice, the avarice, the total corruption of the 
Athenians, is forcibly deſcribed by one of the moſt 


reſpectable of their countrymen *, who compoſed - 
a ſyſtem of wiſe laws, in order to aſcertain their 


rights, and to reform their manners. But it was 
difficult to correct abuſes that ſeem inherent in the 
nature of democracy, which, even as regulated by 
Solon, but ſtill more as new-modelled by Pericles, 
teft the citizens tyrants in one capacity, and ſlaves 
in another. The diviſion of the executive power 
of government among the archons, the ſenate, 


aſſembly, and even various committees of the 


aſſembly, rendered it impoſſible to perceive, . or 
prevent, the hand of oppreſſion. Men knew not 
from what quarter their ſafety might be aſlailed ; 
and being called to authority in their turn, they, 


inſtead of making united oppoſition to the injuſtice 
of their magiſtrates, contented themſelves with in- 


flicting the ſame injuries which they had either 
previouſly ſuffered, or ſtill apprehended, from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconveni- 
ence peculiar to the Greek republics. While 
human nature remains unchanged, and the paſſions 
of men run in their ordinary channel, the right to 
exerciſe power will commonly be attended with a 


See above, vol, ii, e. xiii. p- 107. and the elegiac verſes of Solon 


preſerved in Nemoſthenes Orat. meg napangoCzuac; a title that can 
only be tranſlated by a paraphraſe, the miſconduR of Æſchines in 
his embaſſy.“ 
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ſtrong inclination to abuſe it. Unleſs Pe 
therefore, be counteracted by liberty; unleſs an 
impervious line of ſeparation be drawn between 


prerogative and privilege, and that part of the 


conſtitution which ſuſtains its political life, be 
kept ſeparate and diſtinct from that which tends to 


corruption, it is of little conſequence whether a 


country be governed by one tyrant or a thouſand ; 
in both caſes alike, the condition of man is 125 
carious, and force prevails over law. 


This radical defe& in the Grecian policies pro- 
duced many ruinous conſequences in affairs foreign 


and domeſtic, which were commonly directed by 


the ſelfiſh paſſions of a few, or the fluctuating 


caprices of the multitude, rather than by the ra- 


tional and permanent intereſt of the community. 
But as diſeaſes and other accidents often bring to 


light che latent weakneſs and imperfections of the 


body, ſo the vices of the Athenian government 


firſt appeared in their full magnitude after the un- 
ſortunate war of Peloponneſus; and, although the 
exceſs of the malady ſometimes checked itſelf, and 
returns of eaſe and proſperity ſometimes concealed 
its virulence, yet the deep-rooted evil ſtill main- 
tained its deſtructive progreſs, till it wrought the 
ruin of the conſtitution, 


In the tumultuary governments of Greece, 
where the judiciary power frequently prevailed 
over the legiſlative, the ſources of diſſenſion were 
innumerable ; while the feeble reſtraint of laws, ill 
adminiſtered, was unable to counteract their force. 
Although hereditary diſtinctions were little known 

or 
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or regarded, the poor and rich formed two diſtinct CHAP. 
parties, which had their particular views and — 


ſeparate intereſts. In ſome republics the higher 
ranks bound themſelves, by oath, to neglect no 
opportunity of hurting their inferiors * The po- 
pulace of Athens commonly treated the rich as if 
they had entered into an engagement not leſs atro- 
cious', During the intervals of party rage, pri- 
vate quarrels kept the ſtate in perpetual fermenta- 
tion. Beſide the ordinary diſputes concerning 
property, the competitions for civil offices, for 
military command, for obtaining public honours, 
or cluding puniſhments or burthens, opened an 
ever-flowing ſource of bitter animoſity. Among 
this litigious people, neighbours were continually 
at variance, Every man was regarded as a rival 
and enemy, who had not proved himſelf a friend“. 
Hereditary reſentments were perpetuated from one 
generation to another; and the ſeeds of diſcord 
being ſown in ſuch abundance, yielded a never- 
failing crop of libels, invectives, and legal proſe- 
cutions. The uſual employment of fix thouſand 
Athenians conſiſted in deciding law-ſuits, the pro- 
fits of which afforded the principal reſource of the 
poorer citizens, Their legal fees amounted an- 
nually to an hundred and fifty talents ; the bribes 
which they received, ſometimes exceeded that ſum; 
and, both united, formed a ſixth part of the Athe- 
nian revenues ?, even in the moſt flouriſhing times. 
6 Ariſtot. Polit. Iſocrat. & Lyſias, paſſim. 


7 Xenoph. de Rep. Athen. 
3 See Lyſias paſſim. & Xenoph, Memorab. |, il. . 748, & ſeqq. 


9 Ari Veſp, 
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As the moſt numerous but moſt worthleſs claſs of 
the people commonly prevailed in the aſſembly, 
ſo they had totally ingroſſed the tribunals ; and it 
was to be expected that ſuch judges would always 
be more ſwayed by favour and prejudice, than-by 
law and reaſon. The law puniſhed with death the 
man guilty of giving bribes; but © we,” ſay the 
Athenian writers **, «© advance him to the com- 
mand of our armies; and the more criminal he 
becomes in this reſpect, with the higher and more 
lucrative honours is he inveſted.” Thoſe who 
courted popular favour, laviſhed not only their 
own, but the public wealth, to flatter the paſſions 
of their adherents ; an abuſe which began during 
the ſplendid adminiſtration of Pericles **, extended 


more widely under his unworthy ſucceſſors; and, 


and in 
thoſe of the 
theatre. 


though interrupted during the calamities of the re- 
public, revived with new force on the firſt dawn of 
returning proſperity . 

In the licence of democratic freedom, the citi- 
zens, poor and rich, thought themſelves alike en- 
titled to enjoy every ſpecies of feftiviry. Pericles 
introduced the practice of exhibiting not only 
tragedies, but comedies, at the public expence, and 
of paying for the admiſſion of the populace. At 
the period of which we write, a conſiderable por- 
tion of the revenue was appropriated to the theatre; 
and ſome years afterwards **, a law was propoſed 
by the demagogue Eubulus, and enacted by the 


10 Iſocrates de Pace, & Demoſthenes paſſim. 


1 Thucydides, p. 108, & ſeqq. 12 Plut, in Pericle. 
13 Before Chriſt 349, according to S. Petitus, de Leg. Attic. p. 385. 
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ſenate and people, rendering it capital to divert, or 8 
even to propoſe diverting, the theatrical money to 
any other end or object“. 

Of all amuſements known in (poliſhed ſociety,” cjreum. 
the Grecian theatre was, doubtleſs, the moſt ele- —_ 
gant and ingenious; yet ſeveral circumſtances dered the 
rendered it peculiarly liable to abuſe. The great CO 
extent of the edifices in which plays were repre- culiarly 


ſented, naturally introduced maſques, the better to — 
diſtinguiſh the different Perſons , or characters, f 
the drama; ſince the variations of paſſion, with 

the correſpondent changes of countenance, which 
form the capital merit of modern performers, 
could ſcarcely have been obſerved by an immenſe 
crowd of people, many of whom muſt have been 
placed at a great diſtance from the ſcene. The 
ſame cauſes, together with the inimitable harmony 

of the Greek language, gave riſe to muſical de- 
clamation **, which might ſometimes fortify paſ- 
fion, but always rendered ſpeech more flow and 
articulate, and therefore more eaſily heard by the 
remote part of the audience. In combining the 
afﬀerent parts of a tragic fable, the poet naturally 
rejects fuch incidents as are improper for repre- 


14 Plutarch. in Pericle, & Demoſthen. Oration. paſſim. 

15 It is well known that the word perſona originally ſigniſied a 
maſque, from perſonare, becauſe the ancient maſques, both Greek and 
Roman, were ſo made as to increaſe and invigorate ſound, 

15 Notwithſtanding the aſſertions of Caſaubon, Gravina, &c. the 
Greeks in ancient times ſeem not to have been acquainted with the 
abſurd practice of dividing'the acting and ſpeaking between two per- 
ſons. This is mentioned by Livy, as the invention of Titus Andro- 
nicus, who flouriſhed 240 years before Chriſt, 


= 


ſentation, 
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ſentation. Theſe, if neceſſary for carrying on the 
action of the piece, are ſuppoſed to be tranſacted 
elſewhere, and barely related on the theatre. The 
time required for ſuch events, when they are not 
ſimultancous with thoſe exhibited on the ſtage, 
neceſſarily interrupts the repreſentation, and leaves 
room for the choral ſongs, which. being incorpo- 
rated with the tragedy, heightens its effect, and 
increaſes the ſpectator's delight; conſequences ex- 
tremely different from thoſe attending the act 
tunes and detached airs of modern plays and 
operas, univerſally condemned by good judges, 
as ſuſpending the action, and deſtroying the in- 
tereſt of the drama, and only affording opportuni- 
tics to effeminate throats to ſhine in trills and divi- 
ſions, at the expence of poetry and good ſenſe, 
But in ancient, as well as modern times, the cor- 
rupt taſte of the licentious vulgar was ever at va- 
riance with the diſcerning judgment of the wiſe 
and virtuous. The form and arrangement of the 
Grecian tragedy was exactly imitated / in the ex- 
travagant pieces of Ariſtophanes, and his profligate 


contemporaries and ſucceſſors . Theſe perni- 


cious productions formed the favourite entertain- 
ment of the populace. The maſque, diſguiſing 
the countenance of the performer, allowed him to 


indulge in the moſt unbluſhing licence of voice 


and geſture; the declamation was effeminate and 


vicious; above all, the muſic became glaring, 


.tawdry, voluptuous, and diſſolute in the higheſt 


degree, and ſuited only that perverſe debauchery of 


17 See above, vol. ii. c. xiii. p. 146. 
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ſoul from which it originally ſprung, and which it 
ſerved afterwards to inflame and nourith **, 


A myſterious cloud“ hangs over the Grecian 
muſic, to which effects are aſcribed far tranſcend- 

ing the actual power of that art. Yet we cannot 
refuſe our aſſent to the concurring teſtimony of 
ancient writers, who refer to this principle the ex- 
treme degeneracy and corruption which almoſt 
univerſally infected the Athenians at the period 
now under review. Cauſes which operate on the 
many, are not eaſily miſtaken ; but ſhould we till 
doubt the cauſe, the effect at leaſt cannot be denied. 
The Athenian youth are ſaid to have diffipated 
their fortunes, and melted the vigour of mind and 
body, in wanton and expenſive dalliance with the 


1 Ariſtotle, I. viii. de Republ. ſays ironically, „ Every kind of 
mulic is good for ſomething z that of the theatres is neceſſary for the 
amuſement of the mob; being well ſuited to the perverſion of their 
minds and manners, and Jet them enjoy it.” Plato, Ariftoxenus, 
and Plutarch, bitterly complain of the corruption of muſic, as the main 
ſource of vice and immorality, That art, which had anciently been 
uſed as the vehicle of religious and moral inſtruction, was employed 
in the theattes to excite every voluptuous and diſſolute paſſion. Plato 
de Legibus, I. iii. Ariſtoxenus, quoted by Athenæus, I. xiv. & 
Plutareh. de Muſica, In (peaking of the vices of London, a writer, 


who bad the ſpirit of an ancient legiſlator, ſays, „That were a man 


itted to make all the ballads of a'nation, he needed not care who 
ſhould make its laws.” Fletcher of Saltoun's Works, p. 266. 


19 Yet that cloud may be diſpelled, if we admit what is ſaid in 
' Chap. v. vol. i. p. 233, & ſeqq. that the ancients, when they ſpeak of 
muſic, mean muſic combined with poetry. The preciſion of words is 
neceſſary to determine the vague expreſſion of tone and tis; and 
the chromatic and enharmonic intervals of the Greek muſicians, which 
ſo nearly approach the ſliding flexions of ſpeech, prove that the former 
was imitative of the latter, | 
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CHAP. female performers. on the theatre“ . Weary and 
ans — , faſtidious with exceſs of criminal indulgence, they 


_ loſt all capacity or reliſh for ſolid and manly oc- 
cupations; and at once deſerted the exerciſes of 
war, and the ſchools of philoſophers. To fill up 
the vacuities of their liſtleſs lives, they, as well as 
perſons more advanced in years, loitered in the 
ſhops of muſicians, and other artiſts **; -or ſaun- 
tered in the forum and public places, idly enquir- 
ing after news, in which they took little intereſt, 
unteſs ſome danger alarmed the inſipid uniformity 
of their pleaſures **. Dice, and other games of 
chance, were ed to a ruinous exceſs ; and are 
fo keenly ſtigmatiſed by the moral writers of the 
age, that it ſhould ſeem they had begun but re- 
cently to prevail, and prove fatal **. The people 
at large were peculiarly addicted to the ſenſual 
gratifications of the table; and, might we believe 
a poet quoted by Athenæus, had lately beſtowed 
the freedom of their city (once deemed an honour 
by princes and kings) on the ſons of Chære- 
| Philus, on account of the uncommon merit of their 
Father in the art of cookery **, 

Idleneſs, indulgence, and dillipation, had. re- 
duced the greater part of che Athenian citizens to 


19 Athentevs, 1. xii. p. 534. who gives a — "deſcription, of 
Athenian profligacy. 


40 Tſocrat, in Arcopag. and Lyſias's defence of a poor man accuſed 
before the ſenate, tranſlated in the Life of RP « 174» 

a! Demoſthen. Philipp. paſſim, 3 
2 Atheneus, l. xii, Lyſias in Aleibiad. * 
23 Demoſthen. de Republic, ordinand. wal 
24 Athenæus, I. iii. p. 119. 


4 extreme 
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extreme indigence. Although landed property was 


more equally divided in Greece than in any mo- — 


dern country, we are told that about one fourth of 
the Athenians were totally deſtitute of immoveable 
poſſeſſions **, Their dreſs was frequently fo 
mean and dirty, that it was difficult, by their ex- 
ternal appearance, to diſtinguiſh them from ſlaves ; 
a circumſtance which aroſe not from ſlovenlineſs, 
but from poverty, ſince we are aſſured that ſuch 

as could afford the expence ſpared no pains to 
. 0 their perſons ; and that many who danced 
during ſummer in embroidered robes, ſpent the 
winter in places too ſhameful to be named“. 
And how is it poſſible (to uſe the words of their 
own authors) that wretches, deſtitute of the firſt 
neceſſaries of life, ſhould adminiſter public affairs 
with wiſdom? We find accordingly, that they 
were extremely ill qualified for executing thoſe 
offices with which they were intruſted. As the 
lower ranks had in a great meaſure ingroſſed the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, it was not uncommon 'to 


25 See the Diſcourſe of Lyſias upon a propoſal for diſſolving the 
ancient government of Athens, Lyſias's orations were chiefly written 
in the ſpace of twenty years, between 404 and 384 before Chriſt. 
They afford an uniform picture of the poverty, miſery, and vices of 
his contemporaries ; which the reader will find abridged in the intro- 
duction to my tranſlation of that writer. The Athenian affairs be- 
came more flouriſhing after the fall of Thebes and Sparta, Their 
reſources were again exhauſted by the war with their allies. The re- 
venues were greatly raifed by the conqueſts of Timotheus, Phocion, 
&c. and the good management of Lycurgus and Demoſthenes, Plut. 
in Lycurg. in lib. de Dec, Orator. 

26 Tſocrates on reforming the government of Athens. 


37 Iſoetat. & Xenoph, de Repub. Athen. 
bribe 
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bribe the clerks. employed in tranſcribing the laws 
of Solon, to abridge, interpolate, and corrupt them. 
What is ſtill more extraordinary, ſuch a groſs 
artifice frequently ſucceeded; nor was the deceit 
diſcovered until litigant parties produced in court 
contradictory laws. When their negligence 
could not be ſurpriſed, their avarice might be 
bribed ; juſtice was ſold ; riches, virtue, eminence 
of rank or abilities, always expoſed to danger, and 


| often ended in diſgrace *®. For thoſe needy Athe- 


nians, who formed the moſt numerous claſs in the 
republic, endeavoured to alleviate their miſery by 
a very criminal conſolation ; perſecuting their 
ſuperiors, baniſhing them their country, con- 
fiſcating their eſtates, and treating them on the 
Nighteſt provocation, and often without any pro- 
vocation at all, with the utmoſt. injuſtice- and 
cruelty . Though occaſionally directed by the 
equity of an Ariſtides, or the magnanimity of a 
Cimon, they, for the moſt part, liſtened to men of 
an oppoſite character. He who could beſt flatter 
and deceive them obtained moſt of their con- 
fidence. With ſuch qualifications, the turbulent, 
licentious, and diſſolute, in a word, the orator who. 


moſt reſembled his audience, commonly prevailed 


in the aſſembly; and ſpecious or hurtful talents 
carried off the rewards due to real merit. Iſo- 
crates * aſſures us of the fact; and Xenophon ®* 


33 Life of Lyſias, prefixed to his Orations, p. Gs 

29 See Lyſias's pleadings throughout. 

30 I ſocrates de Pace; and the numerous wot of that kinds, 
which have already occurred in this hiſtory. 

31 In his oration on reforming the government of Athens. 

32 Iu his treatiſe de Republic. Athen. 


affirms, 
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affirms, that it 1s perfectly conformable to the na- 
ture and principles of the Athenian form of go- 
vernment. 

With ſuch principles and manners, the Athe- 
nians required only a daring and profligate leader, 
to involve them in deſigns the moſt extravagant 

and pernicious. Such a perſonage preſented him- 
ſelf in Chares, whoſe ſoldier-like appearance, blunt 
addreſs, and bold impetuous valour, maſked his 
ſelfiſh ambition, and rendered him the idol of the 
populace. His perſon was gigantic and robuſt, 
his voice commanding, his manners haughty; he 
aſſerted poſitively, and promiſed boldly; and his 
preſumption was ſo exceſſive, that it concealed his 
incapacity not only from others, but from himſelf. 
Though an enterpriſing and ſucceſsful partiſan, he 
was unacquainted with the great duties of a ge- 
neral; and his defects appear the more ſtriking 
and palpable, when compared with the. abilities of 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, his contemporaries, 
who prevailed as often by addreſs as by force, and 
whoſe conqueſts were ſecured to the republic by 
the moderation, juſtice, and humanity, with which 
they had been obtained, and with which they con- 
tinued to be governed. Chares propoſed a very 
different mode of adminiſtration; he exhorted his 
countrymen to ſupply the defects of their treaſury, 
and to acquire the materials of thoſe pleaſures 
which they regarded as eſſential to their happineſs, 
by plundering the wealth of their allies and colo- 
nies. This counſel was too faithfully obeyed ; 
the vexations, anciently exerciſed againſt the tri- 
24 af butary 
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butary and dependent ſtates, were renewed and ex- 
ceeded ®. The weaker communities complained, 
and remonſtrated, againſt this intolerable rapacity 
and oppreſſion ; while the iſlands of Chios, Coos, 
Rhodes, as well as the city of Byzantium, pre- 
pared openly to revolt, and engaged with each 
other to repel force by force, until they ſhould ob- 
tain peace and independence **. 


Chares, probably the chief ORF TR, as well 
as the adviſer, of the arbitrary meaſures which had 
occaſioned the revolt, was ſent out with a powerful 


fleet and army, to quaſh at once the hopes of the 


inſurgents. He failed towards Chios, with an in- 
tention to. ſeize the capital of that iſland, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the centre and prime mover 


of rebellion. The confederates, informed of his 
motions, had already drawn thither the greateſt* 


part of their force. The city of Chios was be- 
ſieged by ſea and land. The iſlanders defended 
themſelves with vigour. Chares found it difficult 
to repulſe their ſallies. His fleet attempted to 
enter their harbour without ſucceſs ; the ſhip of 
Chabrias alone penetrated thus far ; and that able 
commander, whoſe valour and integrity merited 
a better fortune, though deſerted by the fleet, yet 


| forſook not the ſhip intruſted to him by the re- 


public. 'His companions threw away their ſhields, 


and faved themſelves by ſwimming to the Athe- 


nian ſquadron, which was ſtill within their reach. 


33 Diodor. I. xvi. & Iſocrat. de Pace. 
3+ Diodor. |, xvi. pp. 413. 423. 


But 
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But Chabrias, fighting bravely, fell by the darts of 


the Chians, preferring an en 2 to a 


diſgraceful life: s. 
Encouraged by advantages over an enemy Who 
had at firſt affected to deſpiſe them, the inſurgents 
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augmented their fleet, and ravaged the iſles of 


Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians,” indignant 
that the territories of their faithful allies ſhould 
fall a prey to the depredations of tebels, fitted out, 
early in the next year, a new armament under the 
command of Mneſtheus, the ſon of Iphicrates, 


and ſon-in-law of Timotheus, expecting that the 


new commander would reſpectfully liſten to the 
advice of thoſe great men, who perhaps declined 
acting as principals in an expedition where Chares 
poſſeſſed any ſhare of authority. That general 


had raiſed the ſiege of Chios, and now cruifed in 
the Helleſpont ; where, being joined by Mneſ-- 


theus, the united ſquadrons amounted to an hun- 


dred and twenty fail. It was immediately deter- 


mined to cauſe a diverſion of the enemy's forces 
from Samos and Lemnos, by laying ſiege to 


Byzantium. The deſign fucceeded ; the allies+ 
withdrew from theſe iſlands, collected their whole 
naval ſtrength, and prepared vigorouſly for de- 


fending the principal city in their confederacy. 

The hoftile armaments approached each other, 
with a reſolution to join battle, when a ſudden and 
violent ſtorm aroſe, which rendered it impoſſible 
for the Athenians to bear up to the enemy, or 
even to keep the ſea, without being expoſed to 


35 Nepos in Chabr. & Diodor. I. xvi. p. 423, & feqq. · 
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ſhipwreck. Chares alone confidently inſiſted on 
commencing the attack, while the other com- 
manders, more tautious and experienced, perceived 
the diſadvantage, and declined the unequal dan- 
ger. His impetuoſity, thus over-ruled by the 


prudence of his colleagues, was converted into re- 


ſentment and fury; he called the ſoldiers and ſailors 
to witneſs their oppoſition, which he branded with 
every odious epithet of reproach ;. and, with the 
firſt opportunity, diſpatched proper meſſengers. to 
Athens, to accuſe them of incapacity, cowardice, 
and total neglect of duty. The accuſation was 
ſupported by venal orators in the pay of Chares. 


Timotheus and Iphicrates were tried capitally. 2 


The former truſted to his innocence and eloquence ; 


the latter uſed a very extraordinary expedient to 


ſway. the judges, conformable, however, to the 
ſpirit of that age, when courts of juſtice were fre- 


quently inſtruments of oppreſſion, governed by 


every ſpecies of undue influence, eaſily corrupted. 
and eaſily intimidated, .. The targeteers, or light 


infantry, who had been armed, diſciplined,. and 
long commanded, by Iphicrates, enjoyed the ſame; 


reputation in Greece, which the Fabian ſoldiers 


aſterwards did in Italy. They were called the 


Iphicratenſian troops, from the name of their com- 
mander, to whom they owed their merit and their 
fame, and to whoſe perſon (notwithſtanding the 
ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline) they were ſtrongly at- 


36 We are not informed by Diodorus or Nepos, why the diſadvan- 
tage and-danger were on the fide of the Athenians ; probably, being 
better ſailors, they expected to profit of their ſkill in manewvre, 
which the ſtorm rendered uſeleſs and unavailing. 
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youngeſt and braveſt of this celebrated band readily Wynn 


obeyed the . injunctions of their admired general; 
ſurrounded, on the day of trial, the benches of the 
magiſtrates; and took care inen to ene 
the points of their daggers z. 


It was the law of Athens, that, aſter aer prelimis ad ba- 


naries had been adjuſted, and the judges aſſembled, 
the parties ſnould be heard, and the trial begun 
and ended on the ſame day; nor could any perſon 
be twice tried for the ſame offence. The rapidity 


of this mode of procedure favoured the views of 


Iphicrates. The magiſtrates were overawed by 


the imminence of a danger, which they had neither 


ſtrength to reſiſt nor time to elude. They were 


compelled to an immediate deciſion ; but, inſtead 


of the ſentence of death, which was expected, they 
impoſed a fine on the delinquents, which no 
Athenian citizen in that age was in a condition to 
pay. This ſeverity drove into baniſhment thoſe 
able--and illuſtrious commanders. Timotheus 


failed to Chalcis in Eubcea, and afterwards to the, 


iſle of Leſbos, both which places his valour and 
abilities had recovered for the republic, and which, 

being choſen as his reſidence in diſgrace, ſufficiently 
evince the mildneſs od his government, and his 


37 It as n b this ink hit liens ke re- 
proached with betraying the ivtereſts of his country, aſked his 
accuſer, Would you, on a ike occaſion, have been guilty of 
that crime? $5 Dy no means, replied the other. “ And can 


you then imagine,” replied the hero, * that Teeny ends be 


guilty ?“ Quintilian. I. v. c. xii. 
33 One hundred talents, about twenty thouſand ot 
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moderation in proſperity. Iphicrates travelled 


into Thrace, where he had long reſided. He had 
formerly married the daughter of Cotys, the moſt 
conſiderable of the Thracian princes; yet he lived 
and died in obſcurity ®; nor did either he or 


Timotheus thenceforth take any ſhare in the af- 
fairs of their ungrateful country ©. Thus did the 


focial war deſtroy or remove Iphicrates, Chabrias, 
and Timotheus, the beſt generals whom Greece 
could boaſt; and, the brave and honeſt Phocion 
excepted, the laſt venerable remains of en 
virtue *. 

By the removal of theſe great men, Chares was 
left to conduct, uncontrouled, the war againſt the 
allies; and to diſplay the full extent of his worth- 
lefſneſs and incapacity. His inſatiable avarice 
rendered him intolerable to the friends of Athens; 
his weakneſs and negligence expoſed him to the 
contempt of the inſurgents. He indulged his 
officers and himſelf in a total neglect of diſcipline; 
the reduction of the rebels was the leaſt matter of 
his concern; he was attended by an effeminate 
crowd of ſingers, dancers, and harlots ©, whoſe 


39 Diodorus only ſays, Ro he was dead before the battle of Che- 


. ronza, which happened twenty years after his banihment. 


4 Nepos ſays, that after the death of Timotheus, the Athenians 
remitted nine parts of his fine; but obliged his ſon Conon to pay the 


remaining tenth, for repairing the walls of the Pirzus, which his 
grandfather had rebuilt from the ſpoils of the enemy. 


41 Military virtue. Hæc extrema fuit ætas imperatorum Athenien- 


ſium, Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus; neque poſt illorum obitum 
quiſquam dux in illa urbe fuit dignus memoria, Nepos in Timoth. 
The biographer forgets Phocion. 


* Athenzus, I. xii, p. $34» 
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luxury exhauſted the ſcanty ſupplies raiſed by the CH. 


Athenians for the ſervice of the war . In order 
to ſatisfy the clamorous' demands of the ſoldiers, 
Chares, regardleſs of the treaties ſubſiſting between 
Athens and Perſia, hired-himſelf and his forces to 


Artabazus, the wealthy ſatrap of Ionia, who had 


revolted from his maſter Artaxerxes Ochus, the 


moſt cruel and deteſtable tyrant that ever diſ- 


graced the throne of Cyrus. The arms of the 
Greeks ſaved Artabazus from the implacable re- 
ſentment of a monſter incapable to pity or forgive; 
and their meritorious ſervices were amply rewarded 
by the laviſh gratitude of the ſatrap. 

This tranſaction, how extraordinary ſoever it 
may appear to the modern reader, neither ſur- 


priſed nor diſpleaſed the Athenians. They were 


accuſtomed: to allow their commanders in foreign 
parts to act without inſtructions or controul; and 
the creatures of Chares loudly extolled his good 
management in paying the Grecian troops with 
Perſian money. But the triumph of falſe joy was 
of ſhort duration. Ochus ſent an embaſſy to re- 
monſtrate with the Athenians on their unprovoked 
infraction of the peace; and threatened, that un- 
leſs they immediately withdrew their forces from 


Aſia, he would aſſiſt the rebels with a fleet of three 


hundred fail, This juſt menace, want of ſucceſs 
againſt the confederates, together with a reaſon 
ſtill more important, which will ſoon come to be 


fully explained, obliged the Athenians to recal 


43 Demoſthen. Philipp. x. | | 
113 their 
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— the ſocial war, without obtaining any of the pur- 


State of 
philoſo- 


phy. . 


poſes for which it had been undertaken. | The 
confederates made good the claims which their 
boldneſs had urged; regained complete freedom 
and independence 4; and lived twenty years 
exempt from the legal oppreſſion of ſubſidies and 
contingents, till they ſubmitted, with the reſt of 
Greece, to the arms and intrigues of Philip, and 
the irreſiſtible fortune of the Macedonians. 
Notwithſtanding the decay of martial ſpirit, -the 
extravagance of public councils, and the general 
corruption of manners, which prevailed in Athens, 


and in other cities of Greece, the arts and ſciences 


were ſtill cultivated with ardour and ſucceſs, Dur- 
ing the period now-under review, the ſcholars of 
Hippocrates and Democritus | enriched natural 
philoſophy: with many important diſcoveries “. 


The different branches of mathematics, mechanics, 


and aſtronomy, received great improvements from 
Eudoxus “ of Cnidus, Timæus “ of Locri, Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, and Meton of Athens “. 
The Megaric ſchool flouriſhed under Stilpo, the 


- moſt learned and acute of that diſputatious ſect, 


which, from its continual wranglings, merited 
the epithet of contentious, The doctrines. of 


Ariſtippus were maintained by his mw Arete, 


— + :5'0 ene 901 


45 Galenus de Natur. Facultat. & ee Tp e c 
46 Laert. I. viii. ſe. 86. & Suid. in Eudox. : 


47 Jambl. de Pythagor, ' # Cenſorin, de Die natal. 
49 Egan: en. N 
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and improved by Hegeſias and Anneceris, who 
paved the way for Epicurus . The ſevere philo- 
ſophy of Antiſthenes had fewer followers m But 
ER alone was equal to a ſect “. 

Statuary was cultivated by Polycletus and Ca- 
nachus of Sicyon, by Naucydes of Argos, and by 
innumerable artiſts in other cities of Greece, Italy, 
and Ionia. The works of Polycletus were the 
moſt admired. His greateſt work was the coloſſal 
ſtatue of Argive Juno, compoſed of gold and 
ivory. Bronze and marble, however, till flir- 
niſhed the uſual materials for ſculpture. The 


Grecian temples, particularly thoſe of Delphi and 


Olympia, were enriched with innumerable pro- 
ductions of this kind, during the period to which 
our preſent obſervations relate. One figure of 
Polycletus acquired peculiar fame. From the 
exactneſs of the proportions , it was called the 


n 00 ſtandard. | Even Luyſippus, the contem- 


e Laertive & Suidas, u Milian, Var. Hiſtor. I. x. c. xvi. 
* We ſhall nnen 


bereafter. ID 


3 Winekelwins,. p. * and his tranſlator Mr. Huber, vol. 


| WM. p. 34» differ from Pliny, I. 38. e. 19. They confound the ſta · 


tue, called the Rule, or Canon, with another called the Dory- 


| phorus, becauſe graſping a ſpear. Pliny's words are, „Poly- 
\ Cletus Sicyonius Diatlumenum. fecit molliter juvenem, centum 


talentis nobilitatum; idem et Doryphorum viriliter puerum. 
Fecit et quem canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo pe- 
tentes, velut a lege quadam; ſoluſque hominum artem ipſe 
(forſe ipſam) ſeeiſſe, artis opere judicatur.” They have followed 


Cicero de Clar. Orator, c. 86. yet Cicero, ſpeaking incidentally on 


the ſubject, might more naturally . than Pliny, writing exe 
preſsly on ſculpture, | 
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porary and favourite of Alexander, regarded it as a 


— model of excellence, from which it was . 


The 


works of 


Praxiteles. 


Olymp. 


CV. TT" 


A, C. 460. 
Fi 


to depart. + : 

Between en nk Dyſlppus- flouriſhed 
Praxiteles, whoſe works formed the intermediate 
ſhade between the ſublime ſtyle, which prevailed 
in the age of Pericles, and the beautiful, which 
attained perfection under Lyſippus and Apelles, in 
the age of Alexander. The ſtatues of Praxiteles 
bore a ſimilar relation to thoſe of Phidias, which 
the paintings of Guido and Correggio bear to thoſe 
of Julio Romano and Raphael. The works of 
the earlier artiſts are more grand and more ſublime, 
thoſe of the later more graceful and more alluring ; 
the firſt claſs being addrefſed to the imagination, 
the ſecond to the ſenſes. The works of Praxiteles 
were in the. Ceramicus of Athens ; but neither in 
the Ceramicus, nor in any part of the world, was 
a ſtatue to be ſeen equal to his celebrated Venus, 
which long attracted ſpectators from all parts to 
Cnidus. - Praxiteles made two ſtatues. of the god- 
deſs at the ſame time, the one cloathed, the other 
naked. The decent modeſty of the Coans pre- 
ferred the former; the latter was purchaſed by the 
Cnidians, and long regarded as the moſt valuable 
poſſeſſion of their community. The voluptuous 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, languiſhed after this 
ſtatue; to purchaſe ſuch, unrivalled charms: he of- 


fered to pay the debts of Cnidus, which were im- 


menſe ; but the Cnidians determined not to part 
with an, ornament from which their republic de- 
rived ſo much celebrity. — conſidered,” 

lays 
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ſays an ancient author, © the beautiful avenues 
leading to the temple, we at length entered the 
ſacred dome. In the middle ſtands the ſtatue of 
the goddeſs, in marble of Paros. A ſweet ſmile 


ſits on her lips; no garment hides her charms; 


the hand only, as by an inſtinctive impulſe, con- 
ceals thoſe parts which modeſty permits not to 
name. The art of Praxiteles has given to the 


ſtone the ſoftneſs and ſenſibility of fleſh. O Mars, 


the moſt fortunate of the gods! But it is impoſ- 
ſible to tranſlate his too faithful deſcription into 


the decency of modern language; a deſcription - 


more animated and voluptuous than even the chiſel 
of Praxiteles. 


The honour which Polycletus a l ac- 


quired in ſeulpture, was, during the ſame age, 


attained in painting by Eupompus and Pamphilus 
of Sicyon, by Euphranor of Corinth, by Apol- 
lodorus and Nicias of Athens; above all by 
dees ee Fee The works of Eu- 
| pompus 
54 — Amor. 3 


8 Pliay, in bia 35th book. 1 have. paid little attention to his 
pretended Epochs of Art, when inconſiſtent with the informa- 


tion © of more ancient authors. The Greek hiſtorians, from 


whom. he copied tie part of his work, found it convenient, at 
every pauſt in their narrative, to give ſome account of men who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the arts and ſciences, of whom 
they had no opportunity to make mention in relating public 
tranſactious, and deſcribing wars and negociations. The ra of 
every peace furniſhed a proper reſting · place to the hiſtorian; 
from which he looked back, and collected the names worthy to 
be handed down to poſterity. Every ſuch ra, therefore, Pliny, 


and after him Winckelmann, have conſidered as an epoch of 


. not reflecting, that arts de not * ariſe and flouriſh, 
and 
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pompus are now unknown, but in his own times 


his merit and celebrity occaſioned a new diviſion 


of the ſchools, which were formerly the Grecian 


and the Aſiatic; but after Eupompus, the Grecian 


Works of 
Pamphi- 
hs. 


ſchool was ſubdivided into the Athenian and Si- 
cyonian. Pamphilus, and his ſcholar Apelles, 
gave freſh luſtre to the latter ſchool, which ſeems 
to have flouriſhed longer than any other in Greece, 
fince the paintings exhibited at the celebrated pro- 
ceſſion of Ptolemy Philadelphus were all * _ 
ductions of Sicyonian maſters “. | 

Few works of Pamphilus are deſcribed by 
ancient authors. His picture of the Heraclidz, 
carrying branches of olive, and imploring the af- 
ſiſtance of the Athenians, has not, however, 
eſcaped the vigilant eye of national vanity „. He 
was by birth a Macedonian, but well verſed in 
literature and ſcience, which he thought indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary to a painter. He received about 
two hundred pounds from each of his ſcholars, 
and ſeems to have been the firſt who put a high 
price on his works. He lived to enjoy his fame, 
and rendered his profeſſion ſo faſhionable, that it 
became cuſtomary in Sicyon, and afterwards in 
other parts of Greece, to inſtruct the ſons of 
wealthy families in the arts of deſign. This liberal 
profeſſion was forbidden to ſlaves ; nor, during the 
and when once they flouriſh, do not ſuddenly decay; fince the mind 


long retains the impulſe which it has received; and the active powers 


of man, when once directed to their proper objecte, are not eafily 
Julled to repoſe, 


Athen. Deipn. I. v. p. 196. 57 Ariſtoph. Plut, v. 385, 
exiſtence 
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exiſtence of Grecian freedom, did any celebrated 
production in n or ang come n 
ſervile hands . 

Euphranor the Corinchiah excelled boch it in \ paint- 
ing and ſtatuary. The dignity! of his heroes was 


admired. . He painted the twelve gods. He faid 


that his Theſeus had fed on fleſh, that of Parrha- 
fius on roſes. He wrote on colours and ſymmetry. 
Apollodorus the Athenian was 'deemed' the firſt 
who knew the force of light and ſhade . His 
prieſt in prayer, and his Ajax ſtruck with lightning, 
were held in high eſtimation, Nicias, his fellow- 
citizen, excelled in female figures, and in all the 
magic of colouring. His Calypſo, Io, and An- 
dromeda, claimed juſt fame; but his greateſt 
com poſition” was' the Necromatnteia of Homer". 


8 Plin. 1, _ c. xxxvi. ſect. 8. 
© $9 This is the commendation of Plutarch. Pliny ſpeaks more 
highly of Apollodorus. Feſtinans ad lumina artis, in quibus 
primus xefulſit  Apollodorus Athenienſis . , . neque ante eum 
tabula ullius oſtenditur, quz teneat oculos.” Pliny's praiſes 
often claſh with each other. He frequently calls different per- 
ſons the firſt in the art, and even in the fame branch of it. The 
warmth of his fancy leaves him no time. for calculating - the 
weight of his expreſſions. His credulity, love of wonder, and 
inaccuracy, cannot be defended. Yet his judgments on pictures 


and ſtatues, are not without their merit; ſince the perfection of 


thoſe. works. of art conſiſts in making a deep + impreſſion, in 
«tranſporting and elevating the affectione, and in raiſing that 
glow of ſentiment, which Pliny is ſo happy in communicating 


to his readers. 


65 Long before all the celebrated works of art, Homer had 


viewed nature with a pictureſque eye. For the innumerable 


pictures copied from him, ſee Fabricii Biblioth. Grzc I. ii. c. vi. 


p- 345. Homer gave the idea of what is grand and pathetic in 
intellect, which painters and ſtatuaries tranſlated into what * 
touching and awful to the eye. 


14 Aue 
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Attalus king of Pergamus (for Nicias lived to a 


—— great age) offered twelve thouſand pounds for this 


picture; but the artiſt, who was extremely wealthy, 
gave it in a preſent to his native country. Praxi- 


teles, when aſked which of his ſtatues he moſt 


valued, anſwered, «© Thoſe of which the models 
were retouched by Nicias.“ 


Zeuxis is ſaid to have been born at Hencles, 
but it is uncertain in which of the cities known by 


that name, He acquired great wealth by his 


works; at length he refuſed money, boaſting. that 


no price could pay them. The modeſty of his 


Penelope was equal to a leſſon of morality. He 
painted. Hercules ſtrangling the ſerpents in the 
preſence of the: aſtoniſhed Amphitryon and Alc- 
mena. His picture dedicated in the temple of 
Juno Lucina, at Agrigentum, has been often 
mentioned. Being allowed to view the naked 
beauty of that populous city, it is known chat he 


choſe as models five virgins, whoſe united charms 


were expreſſed in this celebrated piece. His 


greateſt work was Jupiter ſitting on his throne, and 


. 0 7 1 
e e 5 Timanthes 


61 + Valerius Maximus, I. M. c. vii. ſpeaks of his Helena painted 
for the city of Crotona. On his naked Helen Zeuxis inſcribed the 


following lines of Homer: 


Ov neo, Tewas xas rixympudas Frog 2 
| Tom dab Y, h xporr aryece ma | | 
Aus. abarar1es Jing uowne war. II. iii. v. 154+ 
4% They cry d, No wonder ſuch celeſtial charms 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arms: 
What winning graces! what majeſtic mien! 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen.“ Port, 
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- Timanthes reached the higheſt perfection of his 


art; but his genius ſurpaſſed the art itſelf. In his ww 


facrifice of Iphigenia, a gradation of ſorrow was 
| ſeen in the faces of the ſpectators. It was carried 
to the utmoſt height, conſiſtent with beauty, in 
the countenance of her uncle Menelaus. But 
Agamemnon, who was ſtill more deeply afflicted 
with the unhappy fate of his daughter, veiled his 
face with his robe. In ſeveral others of his pieces, 


Pope has paraphraſed the laſt line, © For the is wonderfully 
like to the immortal gods.” This muſt have ſounded nobly to 
the Greeks, who would doubtleſs have conſidered, * looking a 
queen, as a ſinking in poetry. But I have cited the lines, to 
ſhew by what different means poetry and painting attain the ſame 
end, Both Homet and Zeuxis convey an high idea of Helen's 
beauty; but Homer does it by the effects of this beauty, which 
could animate the cold age of Priam, Panthoos, &c. whom he 
has juſt inimitably deſcribed : 


T'nows In re TrTQAvpioi; ay A eker, 
Eee, Trrrryioos boxer; dert xa van 
Andes ePxGoprrrcs o Agiozo oa) Fug 


When the Greek monk, Conftantinus Manaſſes (Chron. p. 20.) 
deſeribes the beauty of Helen, 


Hy ny yur Tegixann wePpu ww X280TETH 
EvTaprng evnrpeoure, Bowng x10roXpts 5 


and ſo on, through a dozen of lines, the imagination of the reader 
cannot follow him; each epithet of beauty drives the preceding 
from the memory ; and we fancy that we ſee a man laboriouſly 
rolling tones up one fide of a hill, which immediately roll down 


the other. Arioſto's deſcription of the beauty of Aleina (cant. viii.) 


is in the ſame bad tafte. How different is Virgil's * Pulcherrima 
Dido.” Virgil knew the difference between poetical and pictureſque 
images. Our Engliſh romances abound with examples of this ſpecies 
of bad tafte, ariſing from miſtaking the boundaries of diſtinct, though 
kindred, arts. See above, vol. ii. c. xiv. p, 178. 
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Timanthes diſcovered the power of tranſporting | 


— the mind beyond the picture. He painted to the 


Expreſſion 
of Greek 


painting. 


fancy rather than to the eye. In his works, as in 
the deſcriptions of Homer and Milton, more was 
underſtood than expreſſed. 

The power of expreſſion was carried to a a 
of perfection which it is not eaſy to believe, and 
ſcarcely poſſible to comprehend. The civil and 
military arrangements of the Greeks gave, doubt- 
leſs, great advantages to their artiſts in this reſpect. 
Ariſtides, a Theban painter, repreſented the ſack- 
ing of a town; among other ſcenes of horror, a 
child was painted clinging to the - breaſt of its 
wounded mother, who, © felt and feared®, that 
after ſhe was dead the child ſhould fuck. blood 
inſtead of milk.“ Parrhaſius of Epheſus, in an 
earlier age, perſonified the people of Athens, in a 
figure that characteriſed them as at once cruel and 
compaſſionate, proud and humble, brave and 


cowardly, elevated and mean. Such diſcrimina- 
| tions, as well as ſuch complications of paſſion, are 


unqueſtionably beyond the reach of modern art, 


and will therefore, by many, be pronounced im- 


poſſible. It is worthy of remark, that the ſame . 
Parrhaſius, who ſeems to have united the excel- 
tencies of Dominichino, Raphael, and Correggio, 
was diſtinguiſhed by the gliding motion of his out- 
line, and the ſweetneſs wich which it melted into 
the — Wa Tai lk rats 

62 Theſe are the words of Pliny. unk © Ov 

63 Pliny conſiders this as the perfection of art. Hzo eſt in 


pictura ſumma ſublimitas. Corpora enim pingere et media 
| rerum, 
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Ideal beauty, juſt proportion, natural and noble 
attitudes, an uniform greatneſs of ſtyle, are ac- 
knowledged to have equally belonged to the ancient 


painters and ſtatuaries. But the vanity or envy of 


modern times is unwilling to allow any merit to 


the former, which the remains of the latter do not 


juſtify and confirm. The Greek painters, there- 
fore, have been ſuppoſed deficient in colouring; 


and this ſuppoſition has been ſupported by the 


words of Pliny: „ With four colours only, 


Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, and Nicomachus 
produced thoſe immortal works, which were ſingly 


purchaſed by the common wealth of cities and re- 


publics.“ The colours were white, red, yellow, 


and black. It has been often ſaid that with theſe 


only on his palette, a painter cannot colour like 


nature, far leſs attain the magic of the clair abe 
cure. Yet a great artiſt of our own country thinks 
that four colours are ſufficient for every combina- 


tion required. The fewer the colours, the 
cleaner, he ee will be 1 effect. Two 


rerum, eſt quidem mand operis 3 ſed in quo multi gloriam 
tulerint. Extrema corporum facere, & deſinentis picturæ modum 
includere, rarum in ſucceſſa artis invenitur. Ambire enim de- 


bet ſe extremitas ipſa, & ſic deſinere, ut promittat alia poſt ſe; 


oſtentatque etiam que oecultat.. Ibid, c. xxxvi, ſect. 5. Mr. 
Falconet, in his obſervations on this paſſage, is of a different 
opinion, He thinks it more difficult to paint the middle parts, 
than the ſhades and tones which round the extremities of ob- 
jets; becauſe the former, though expoſed to the light, muſt 


have their form, relief, depth, and all the tints of nature. He 


inſtances the heads painted by Rubens and Vandyck ſeen in 
front. Pliny, had he lived in later times, might have inſtanced, 


in his turn, the ſweet outlines and inimitable ſofineſs of Cor- 


reggio, 
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| CHAP. colours mixed together will not preſerve the bright- 
—— neſs of either of them ſingle, nor will three be as 
bright as two #.” Pliny lays, that Apelles ſpread 
over his - pictures, when finiſhed, a tranſparent 
liquid like ink, which increaſed the clearneſs and 
brilliancy of the whole, while it ſoftened the glare 
of too florid colours. This, accotding to the 
fame excellent painter, is a true and artiſt-like 
deſcription of ſcambling or glazing, as. practiſed 
by the Venetian ſchool, and by Correggio, in 
whoſe works, as well as thoſe mentioned by Pliny, 
it was perceptible only to ſuch as cloſely examined 
the picture. He very reaſonably concludes, there- 
fore, that if- the maſter-pieces of ancient paint- 
ing remained, we ſhould probably find them as 
correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and as admir- 
ably coloured as - the glowing productions of 
Titian. 

That the Greeks were acquainted with the effect 
of the clair obſcure, or the diſtribution of all the 
tones of light and ſhade relatively to the different 
plans of the picture, has been denied by thoſe who 
allow them the higheſt excellence in colouring 
ſingle figures. They might excel, it has been ſaid, 
in a ſolo, but were incapable of producing a full 
piece for a concert of different inſtruments. 

Whether this obſervation be well founded can only 
be diſcovered by carefully examining ancient 
authors, from whom it would appear that even 


64 See Sir Joſhua Reynolds's notes on Mr. Maſon's tranſlation of 
Freſnoy's Art of * 
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in this branch the Greek en were not de- 
ficient ©, 

Of all the arts cultivated Arte the period now 
under review, none attained higher proficiency 
than compoſition in proſe. The hiſtory of Thu- 


cydides was continued by Xenophon; but we 


ſhould form a very imperfect notion of this ami- 
able writer were we to judge him by his Grecian 
hiſtory, to which he ſeems not to have put the laſt 
hand. Yet in this, as well as in his more finiſhed 
works, we ſee the ſcholar of Socrates; and, of all 
others, the ſcholar who moſt reſembled his maſter 
in his ſentiment and expreſſion ©, in the excellen- 
cies as well as in the reſpectable weakneſſes of 


65 In ſpeaking of Nicias, Pliny ſays, © Lamen et umbras cuſtodivit, 
atque ut eminerent è tabulis picture maxime cuſtodivit,” Unleſs the 
clair obſcure be meant, the ſecond member of this ſentence is a pleonaſm. 
Another paſſage is highly to the purpoſe, I. xxxv. c. xi, Tandem 
ſe ars ipſa diſtinxit, et invenit lumen atque umbras, differentia colorum 
alterna via ſeſe excitante, Deinde adjectus eſt ſplendor, alius hic quam 
lumen: quem, quia inter hoc & umbram eſſet, appellaverunt tonon 3 
commiſſuras verd colorum et tranſitus, harmogen.” Clair obſcure in 
painting is ſomething like counterpoint in muſic ; and if the ancients 
cultivated neither of them, perhaps the more ſubſtantial parts of 
the arts loſt nothing by the neglect. In melody and deſign, effect 
and expreſſion, they probably excelled the moſt boaſted produRions of 
later ages. | 

66 See the deſcription which Alcibiades gives of Socrates's elo- 
quence, in Plato's Sympoſium. | 

67 It is remarkable that the ſuperſtitious belief of Xenophon in 
celeſtial watnings, of which ſee innumerable examples, particularly 
Anabaſ. I. ji. c. i. I. v- c. viii. and J. vi. c. i. never encouraged 
him to any thing imprudent or hurtful, and never reſtrained him 
from any thing uſeful or virtuous. The admonitions likewiſe 


of Socrates's dzmon were always the ſame with the dictates of right 
reaſon. 


Vor. III. K k . his 
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CHAP. his character: the ſame undeviating virtue, the 
— y fame indefatigable ſpirit, the ſame erect probity, 


the ſame diffuſive-benevolence, the ſame credulity, 
the ſame enthuſiaſm, together with that unaffected 
propriety of thought and diction, , whoſe, native 
graces outſhine all ornaments of art. 

This admirable perſonage, who, had he lines 
before the Athenians were grown too conceited to 
learn, and too corrupt to mend, might have proved 
the ſaviour of his country, reached his fiftieth 
year in a happy obſcurity, enjoying the confiden- 
tial ſociety of Socrates and a few ſelect friends. 
Of theſe Proxenus, an illuſtrious Theban exile, 
who well knew the worth of Xenophon, invited 
him to Sardis, from a deſire to introduce him to 
Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, and governor 
of Lower Aſia, whoſe friendſhip he himſelf had 
found more valuable than the precarious. honours 
of his capricious and ungrateful republic. Xeno- 
phon communicated the propoſal to Socrates, who, 
ſuſpecting that the Athenians might not reliſh his 
| friend's deſign, becauſe the Perſians were then 
allied with Sparta, deſired him to conſult the oracle 
of Delphi“ . This counſel was but partially fol- 
lowed; for Xenophon, who ſeems to have been 
fond of the journey, aſked not the oracle whether 
it ought to be undertaken, but only by virtue of 
what prayers and ſacrifices it might be rendered 
ſucceſsful. Socrates approved not this precipita- 
tion; yet as the god had anſwered, he thought it 


6 Anabaſ. 1. v. p- 356, & ſeqq. 
: neceſſary 
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neceſſary for Xenophon to obey. The important CHAP. 
conſequences of this reſolution to the Ten thou. 
ſand Greeks who followed the ſtandard of Cyrus, 
have been related in a former part of this work. 

After his glorious retreat from Upper Aſia, Xe- 

nophon remained ſeveral years on the weſtern coaſt, 

and ſhared the victories of his admired Ageſilaus, 

with whom he returned to Greece, and conquered 

in the battle of Coronza. 


Meanwhile a decree of baniſhment paſſed againſt His religi- 
him in Athens. Bur having acquired conſiderable — 
riches in his Aſiatic expedition, he had depoſited vetreat. 
them at Epheſus with the Sacriſtan of Diana's 
temple, with this injunction, that if he periſhed in 
battle, his wealth ſhould be employed in honour 
of the goddeſs. Having ſurvived the bloody en- 
gagement of Coronza, which he afterwards fo 
affectingly deſcribed in his Hellenica, he ſettled in 
the town of Scilluns, a new eſtabliſhment formed 
by the Lacedzmonians, ſcarce three miles diſtant 
from Olympia. Megabyzus, the Sacriſt of Diana, 
came to behold the games, and faithfully reſtored 
his depoſit, with which Xenophon, as enjoined by 
an oracle, purchaſed in that neighbourhood a beau 
tiful ſpot of ground, watered by the Sellenus, a 
name which coincided with that of the river near 
Epheſus. On the banks of Elian Sellenus, Xe- 
nophon erected a temple, incomparably ſmaller 
indeed, yet ſimilar in form to the great temple of 
Diana. His image of the goddeſs reſembled that 
at Epheſus, as much as a figure in cypreſs could 
reſemble a ſtatug of gold. The banks of the river 

Kk 2 | were 
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CHAP. were planted with fruit trees. The ſurrounding 


XXXII. 


—pähins and meadows afforded excellent paſture. 


The adjoining foreſts and mountains abounded in 


wild boar, red deer, and other ſpecies of game. 
There Xenophon's ſons often hunted with the 
youth of the neighbouring towns and villages; 


and the whole inhabitants of the country round 


His works. 


were invited and entertained by him at an annual 
feſtival ſacred to Diana. A modeſt inſcription on 
a marble column, erected near the temple, teſti- 
fied the holineſs of the place. This ſpot is 
dedicated to Diana, Let him, whoever ſhall 
poſſeſs it, employ the tenth of its annual produce 
in ſacrifice, and the remainder in keeping in re- 
pair, and in adorning the temple. His neglect 
will not be overlooked by the goddeſs.” By 
this inſcription, wherein Xenophon ventures not 
to mention the name of the founder, his mind 
ſeems to forebode the calamities which at laſt befel 
him. In the war between the Lacedæmonians and 


Elians, the town of Scilluns, together with the 


circumjacent territory, was ſeized by Elian troops; 
and the amiable philoſopher and hiſtorian, who 
had, in this delightful retreat, compoſed thoſe in- 
valuable works, "which will inſpire the laſt ages of 
the world with the love of virtue, was compelled, 
in the decline of life, to ſeek refuge in the corrupt 
and licentious city of Corinth. | 
His Expedition, his Grecian Hiſtory, his deſcrip- 
tion of the Athenian and Lacedzmonian govern- 


% Xenoph, Anabaſ. I. v. p. 356, & ſeqq. 
; ments, 
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The Cyropædeia, or inſtitutions of the elder ww 


Cyrus, is a philoſophical romance, intended to 
exemplity the doctrines taught by Socrates in the 
Memorabilia, and to prove the ſucceſs which na- 
turally attends the practice of wiſdom and virtue 


in the great affairs of war and government. The 


higheſt panegyric of this work is, that many learned 
men have miſtaken it for a true hiſtory, and, de- 
ceived by the inimitable nazvete and perſuaſiveneſs 
of the narrative, have believed it poſſible that, 
during the various ſtages of a long life, Cyrus 
ſhould have invariably followed the dictates of the 


ſublimeſt philoſophy. In his Oeconomics, Xe- ' 


nophon undertakes the humbler but not leſs uſeful 
taſk, of regulating the duties of ' domeſtic life. 
The dialogue, intituled Hiero, paints the miſery 
of tyrants contraſted with the happineſs of virtuous 
princes, in colours ſo hvely, and in lines ſo ex- 
preflive, that an admirer of the ancients might 


challenge the ingenuity of modern ages to add a - 


ſingle ſtroke to the picture. In ſpeaking of the 
works of Xenophon, we muſt not forget his 
treatiſe on the Revenues of Athens. It was written 
long after his baniſhment. Inſtead of reſenting 
the obdurate cruelty of his countrymen, he gave 
them moſt judicious and ſeaſonable advice concern- 
ing the improvement of the public revenues, which, 
there is reaſon to believe, was in part adopted. 

The orators Lyſias and Iſocrates flouriſhed in 
the period now under review. The former was 
diſtinguiſhed by the refined ſubtilty of his plead- 


The ora» 


tors Ly- 
ſias aud 
Iſocrates. 


1 


Plato. 
His birth 
and edu- 
cation. 


of their works. -! Idem, ibid. 


ef thought and expreſſion, that, if we knew not the verſatility 
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ings; the latter by the poliſhed elegance of his 
moral and political orations”*. Iſocrates ventured 


not to ſpeak in public, neither his conſtitution nor 


his voice admitting the great exertions neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. His ſchool of oratory and compoſi- 
tion was frequented by the nobleſt youths of 


Athens, of the neighbouring republics, and even 


by foreign princes; and as his maxims were bor- 
rowed from the Socratic ſchool, his long and 
honourable labours tended to keep alive ſome _ 
ſparks of virtue among his degenerate country- 
men“. 

But the man of an üng in that age, whoſe 
abilities, if properly directed, might have moſt 
benefited his contemporaries, was the celebrated 
Plato, a man juſtly admired, yet more extraordi- 
nary than admirable. The ſame memorable year 
which produced the Peloponneſian war gave birth 
to Plato. He was deſcended from the Codridæ, 
the moſt illuſtrious as well as the moſt opulent 
family in Athens. His education was worthy of 


his birth. The gymnaſtic formed and invigorated 


his body ; his mind was enlarged and enlightened 
by the ſtudies of poetry“ and geometry, from 
which he derived that acuteneſs of judgment, and 
that warmth of faney, which, being both carried to 
exceſs, render him at once the moſt ſubtile and the 
moſt flowery writer of antiquity . In his twentieth 

a pear 


70 See the lives of Lyſias and Iſocrates, prefixed to my tranſlation 


72 Diogen. Laert. |, ii. 
73 Plato's* Dialogues are ſo different from each other, in point 


of 
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year he became acquainted with Socrates; and 
having compared his own poetical productions 
with thoſe of his immortal predeceſſors in this 
walk of literature, he committed the former to the 
flames, and totally addicted himſelf to philoſophy. 
During eight years he continued an aſſiduous hearer 
of Socrates; an occaſional? indiſpoſition pre- 
vented him from aſliſting at the laſt converſations 
of the ſage, before he drank the fatal hemlock. 
Yet theſe converſations, as related to him by per- 
ſons who were preſent, Plato has delivered down 
to the admiration of poſterity ; and the affecting 
ſenſibility with which he minutely deſcribes the in- 
imitable behaviour of Socrates, on this trying oc- 
caſion, proves how deeply the author was n 
in his ſubject. 

Fear or diſguſt removed the ſcholar of Socrates 
from the murderers of his maſter. Having ſpent 
ſome time in Thebes, Elis, and Megara, where 
he enjoyed the converſation of ſeveral of his fel- 
low-diſciples, the love of knowledge carried him 


of his genius, it would be difficult to believe them the works of one 
man. He is over-refined, wire-drawn, and trifling, in the Cratylus, 
Parmenides, Meno, Thertetus, and Sophiſtes. He is flowery, 
pompous, and tumid, in his Timacus, Panegyric, Sympoſium, and 
Phædrus. But in thoſe invaluable writings, the Apology, Crito, 
Alcibiades, Gorgias, Phedo, and the greater part of his books of 
Jaws, in which he adheres to the doctrines of Socrates, and indulges, 
without art or affectation, the natural bent of his own genius, his 


ſtyle is inimitably - ſweet and attractive, always elegant, and often. 


ſublime. His Republic, which is generally conſidered as his greateſt 
work, abounds in all the beauties, and in all the deformities, for 
which he is remarkable. See Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Platon. 


74 NAT & (opas) no bent. Phædo, 2. 
K K 4 to 
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to Magna Græcia; from . thence he ſailed to 


— Cyrene, attracted by the fame of the mathema- 


He ſettles 
in the 
academy. 


_ tician Theodorus; Egypt next deſerved his curio- 


ſity, as the country to which the ſcience of Theo- 
dorus owed its birth, and from which the Pytha- 
goreans in Magna Gracia derived ſeveral tenets of 
their philoſophy. - 

At his return to Athens, Plato could have little 
inclination to engage in public life. The days 
were paſt when the virtues of a Solon, or of a 
Lycurgus, could reform the manners of their 
countrymen, In early periods of ſociety, the 
example and influence of one able and diſintereſted 


man may produce a happy revolution in the com- 


munity of which he is a member. - But in the age. 
of Plato, the Athenians had fallen into dotage and 
imbecility. His luxuriant fancy compares them 
ſometimes to old men, who have outlived their 
ſenſes, and with whom it is vain to reaſon ; ſome- 
times to wild beaſts, whom it is dangerous to ap- 
proach; ſometimes to an unfruitful ſoil, that 
choaks every uſeful plant, and. produces weeds 
only?. He prudently withdrew himſelf from a 
ſcene, which preſented nothing but danger or diſ- 


_ guſt, and purchaſed a ſmall villa in the ſuburbs 


near the academy, or gymnaſium, that had been fo 
elegantly adorned by Cimon s. To this retire- 
ment, his fame attracted the moſt illuſtrious cha- 
rafters of the age: the nobleſt youths of Athens 
daily frequented the ſchool of Plato; and here he 


75 Republic, I, vi, p. 38. 76 Sce above, vol. ii. p. 73 
continued 
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continued above forty years, with little interrup- 


tion except from his voyages into Sicily, inſtruct- 
ing his diſciples, and compoſing his Dialogues, to 
which the moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſophers in an- 
cient and modern times are greatly indebted, with- 
out excepting thoſe who reje& his doctrines, and 
affect to treat them as viſionary. - 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole 
circle of ſcience. The objects of human thought 
had, previouſly to his age, been reduced, by the 
Pythagoreans, to certain claſſes or genera “; the 
nature of truth had been inveſtigated ; and men 
had diſtinguiſhed the ralations “, which the pre- 
dicate of any propoſition can bear to its ſubject. 
The ſciences had already been divided into the 
natural and moral; or, in the language of Plato, 
into the knowledge of divine and human things. 
The frivolous art of ſyllogiſm was not as yet in- 


77 Many leſs perfe&t diviſions had probably been made before 


General 
character 
of his 
philoſo- 
phy. 


Archytas of Tarentum diſtinguiſhed the ten Categories. Simplicius 


& Jamblichus apud Fr. Patricium, Diſcuſſ. Peripatet. t. ii. p. 182. 


This diviſion, the molt perfect of any that philoſophers have yet been 


able to diſcover, Plato learned from Archytas. It conſiſted in ſub- 


ſtances and modes. The former are either primary, as all individual 


ſubſtances, which neither are in any other ſubje&, nor can be predi- 
cated of it; or ſecondary, which ſubſiſt in the firſt, and can be predi- 


cated of them, to wit, the genera and ſpecies of ſubſtances. Of modes 


there are nine kinds, quantity, quality, relation, habit, time, place, 
having, doing, and ſuffering. Ariſtot. de Categor, 


78 Theſe are called by logicians the five Predicables, or more pro- 
perly, the five claſſes of Predicates. They are the genus, ſpecies, 


ſpecific difference, property, and accident. The uſe of theſe diſtine - 


tions is univerſal in every ſubject requiring definition and diviſion ; 
yet if meant to comprehend whatever may be aftirmed of any ſubject, 
the enumeration is doubtleſs incomplete» 
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vented ; and the logic of Plato”? was confined to 

the more uſeful ſubjects of definition and diviſion, 
by means of which he attempted to fix and aſcer- 
tain not only the practical doctrines of morals and 
politics, but the abſtruſe and ſhadowy ſpeculations 


of myſtical theology. It is much to be regretted 


that this great and original genius ſhould have 
miſtaken the proper objects as well as the natural 
limits of the human underſtanding, and that moſt 
of the enquiries of Plato and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
appear extremely remote from the public tranſac- 
tions of the times in which they lived. Yet the 
ſpeculations in which they were engaged, how little 


| foever they may be connected with the political re- 


Difficulty 
of ex- 
plaining 
and 
abridgin 
his OP 
wines. 


volutions of Greece, ſeem too intereſting in them- 
ſelves to be entirely omitted in this hiſtorical work, 
eſpecially when it is conſidered that the' philoſophy 
of Plato and his diſciples has been very widely 
diffuſed among all the civilized nations of the world; 
that during many centuries, his writings governed 
with uncontrouled ſway the opinions of the ſpecu- 


lative part of mankind ; and that the ſame philoſo- 


phy ſtill influences the reaſonings, and divides the 
ſentiments, of the learned in modern Europe. 

The lively, but immethodical, manner in which 
the doctrines of Plato are explained by himſelf, 
renders it difficult to collect and abridge them. 
The great number of interlocutors in his dia- 


79 The ſcience properly called Logic was invented by Ariſtotle; 
the diviſion of the ſciences into Logic, Phyſics, and Ethics, was firſt 


given by his contemporary Xenocrates. Vid. Brucker. de Ariftot. & 
Xenocrat. Of Ariſtotle more hereafter, 
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logues, the irony of Socrates, and the conti 
intermixture of Plato's own ſentiments with thoſe 
of his maſter, encreaſe the difficulty, and make it 
impoſſible, from particular paſſages, to judge of 
the ſcope and tendency of the whole. The works 
of Xenophon, however, may enable a diligent 
ſtudent to ſeparate the pure ore of Socrates from 
the adventitious matter with which it is combined 
in the rich vein of Platoniſm; and by carefully 
comparing the different parts of the latter, he 


may with certainty determine the principal deſigns 
of its author. 


From this view of the ſubje&, it would appear 
that Plato aimed at nothing leſs, than to reconcile 
the appearances of the natural and moral world 


with the wiſe government of a ſelf-exiſtent un- 
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changeable cauſe ; to explain the nature and origin | 


of the human mind, as well as of its various. 


powers of perception, volition, and intellect; and, 
on principles reſulting from theſe diſcoveries, to 
build a ſyſten of ethics, which, in proportion as 
it were followed by mankind, would promote not 
only their independence and ſecurity in the preſent 
world, but their happineſs and perfection in a 
future ſtate of exiſtence. 


Let us look where we will around us, we ſhall 
every-where, ſaid Plato, perceive a paſſing pro- 
ceſſion ®* : the objects which compoſe the material 


80 This was borrowed from Heraclitus, who expreſſed the 
ſame idea, by ſaying, that all corporeal things were in a per- 
petual flux, Vid. Platon. in Theztet, p. 83. & in Sophiſt. 
P» 108, 


world, 


His theo- 
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CHAP. world, ariſe, change, periſh, and are ſucceeded 


XXXII. 


. by others, which undergo the ſame revolutions “.. 


Coſmo- 
gory. 


86 Ibid. p. 150. 


_ One body moves another, which impels a third, 


and fo forwards in ſucceſſion ; but the firſt cauſe of 
motion reſides not in any of them. This cauſe 
acts not fortuitoully ; the regular motions of the 
heavenly bodies, the beautiful order of the 
ſeaſons, the admirable ſtructure of plants and 
animals, announce an intelligent Author®, It is 
difficult by ſearching to find out the nature of the 
Divinity, and impoſſible by words to deſcribe it; 
yet the works which he has done, atteſt his power, 
his wiſdom, and his goodneſs, to be greater than 
human imagination can conceive “. In the ſelf- 
exiſtent cauſe, theſe attributes muſt unite. He is 
therefore unchangeable*, ſince no alteration can 
increaſe his perfections, md it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe him ever inclined to diminiſh them“ 
Impelled by his goodneſs, the Deity, viewing 
in his own intellect the ideas or archetypes of all 
poſſible exiſtence, formed the beautiful arrange- 


ment of the univerſe from that rude indigeſted 


matter, which, exiſting from all eternity, had been 
for ever animated by an irregular principle of 


8: Timeus, ſub initio. 

32 By theſe he meant the fixed ſtars; the motions of the planets he 
aſcribed to another cauſe, as will appear below. 

83 Plato de Legibus, |. x. p. 609. 

84 Timeus, p. 477+. & de Repub. I. ii. p. 144. 

85 For the immutability of the Deity, Plato, contrary to his gene- 
ral cuſtom, condeſcends to uſe an argument from induction: Even 
of material things, the moſt perfect leaſt feel the effects of time, and 
remain longeſt unaltered.” De Repub. p. 150, 


motion. 


e 
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motion 7. This principle, which Plato calls the 


irrational ſoul of the world, he thought ſufficiently 


atteſted, in the innumerable deviations from the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature, in the extravagant 
paſſions of men, and in the phyſical and moral 
evil, which, in conſequence of theſe deviations 
and paſſions, ſo viſibly prevail in the world. 
Without admitting a certain ſtubborn intractability, 
and diſorderly wildneſs, eſſential to matter, and 
therefore incapable of being entirely eradicated or 
ſubdued, it ſeemed impoſſible to explain the origin 
of evil under the government of Deity ®*.._ 


From theſe rude materials, God, according to 
the fanciful doctrine of Plato, formed the four 
elements, and built the beautiful ſtructure of the 
heavens and the earth, after the model of thoſe 
eternal exemplars , or patterns, which ſubſiſt in 


the 


27 Politic. p. 120, & ſeqq. & Timzus, paſſim. 

83 De Legibus, I. x. p. 608. Philem, p. 160. 

*9 Theſe exemplars, or Tapad:ryuara, are the ideas of Plato, which 
were fo much miſrepreſented by many of the later Platoniſts, or 
Eclectics. He names them, indifferently, dag, c19r, rxovacy, Ta xaTta 
Tavra, & igauru; exorras The two laſt expreſſions are uſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the fleeting and periſhable forms of matter. Plato 
repreſents theſe ideas as exiſting in the divine intellef, as beings 
entirely mental, not objects of any of the ſenſes, and not circum- 
ſcribed by place or time, By the firſt univerſal Cauſe, theſe ideas 
were infuſed into the various . ſpecies of created heings, in whom 
(according to Ammonius, in Porphyr. IntroduR. p. 29.) they 
exiſted, as the impreſſion of a ſeal exiſts in the wax to which it 
has been applied. In its pre-exiſtent ſtate, the human mind viewed 
theſe intelligible forms in their original ſeat, the field of truth. But 
fince men were impriſoned in the body, they receive theſe ideas 
from external objects, as explained in the text. Such is the doctrine 
of Plato, But many of the later Platoniſts, and even ſeveral 

writers 
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— peooſſeſſed of mental powers were far preferable to 


— 


betrachtungen über die neu Platoniſche Philoſophie. 


thoſe deſtitute of ſuch faculties, God infuſed into 
the corporeal world a rational foul, which, as it 
could not be immediately combined with body, he 
united to the active, but irrational principle, eſ- 
ſentially inherent in matter”. Having thus formed 
and animated the earth, the ſun, the moon, and 
the other viſible divinities, the great Father of 
ſpirits proceeded to create the inviſible gods and 
dæmons *, whoſe nature and hiſtory Plato de- 
ſcribes with a reſpectful reverence for the religion 


writers of the preſent age, have imagined that he aſcribed to ideas a 
ſeparate and independent exiſtence. Vid. Brucker. Hiſtor. Philoſoph. 
p- 695, & ſeqq. Gedike Hiſtor. Philoſoph. ex Ciceron. Collect. 
p- 183, & ſeqq-. Monboddo, Origin of Language, vol. i. c. ix. 
Of all the abſurdities embraced by philoſophers, this doubtleſs would 
be the greateſt, to believe eternal unchangeable patterns of the various 
genera and ſpecies of things exiſting apart, and independent of the 
mind by which theſe abſtract notions are conceived. Tt is not extra- 
ordinary, therefore, that many writers of the Alexandrian ſchool, 
whole extravagent fancies could fix and embody metaphyſical abſtrac- 
tions, and realiſe intellectual ideas, ſhould animate and perſonify the 


 2vyer T2 b, the divine intellect, in which, according to Plato, theſe 


ideas reſided, and from which they were communicated to other in- 
telligences. The ſame viſionary fanatics who diſcovered, in the 
aye; of Plato, the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, recogniſed the Holy 
Spirit in his Soul of the World ; but as this irrational principle of 
motion ill correſponded to the third perſon of the Godhead, they in- 
vented an hyper-coſmian ſoul, concerning which Plats is altogether 
filent. See the Encyclopedic, article Ecle&igue. Brucker. Hiſt, 
Philoſoph. vol. i. p. 712, & ſeqq. & Meiner's Beytrag zur geſchichte 
der denkart der erſten Jahrhunderte nach Chriſti geburt in einigen 


' 


90 Timeus, Polit. I. vi. 91 Ibs p. 477, & ſeqq. 
9, Timzus, p. 480. 
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of his country ®. After finiſhing this great work, 
the God of gods, again contemplating the ideal 
forms in his own mind, perceived there the 
exemplars of three ſpecies of beings, which he 
realiſed in the mortal inhabitants of the earth, air, 
and water, The taſk of forming theſe ſenſible, 
but irrational beings, he committed to the inferior 
divinities ; becauſe, had this laſt work likewiſe pro- 


ceeded from his own hands, it muſt have been im- 


mortal like the gods“. The ſouls of men, on the 
other hand, he himſelf formed from the remainder 
of the rational ſoul of the world. They firſt 
exiſted in the ſtate of demons, inveſted only with 
a thin æthereal body. Having offended God by 
neglecting their duty, they were condemned to 
unite with the groſs corporeal maſs, by which their 
divine faculties are ſo much clogged and en- 
cumbered . | 

It was neceſſary briefly to explain the metaphy- 
ſical theology of Plato, how viſionary ſoever it 


may appear, becauſe the doctrine of ideal forms, 


together with that of the pre-exiſtent ſtate of the 
human mind, are the main pillars of his philoſo- 
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phy. Before their incarceration in. the body, the 


ſouls of men enjoyed the preſence of their Maker, 
and contemplated the unchangeable ideas and 
eſſences of things in the field af truth. In viewing 
and examining theſe eternal archetypes of order, 
beauty, and virtue, conſiſted the nobleſt energy, 
and higheſt perfection of celeſtial ſpirits, which, 


* Apolog. Socratis. 2 Timeus, p. 480, & 4$c. 
95 Ibid, | 9 Repub-1, vi. Phadras, Philebus, &c. 
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being emanations of the Deity, can never reſt 


ſatisfied with objects and occupations unworthy 
their divine original. But in their actual ſtare, 


men can perceive with their corporeal ſenſes, only 


the fleeting images and imperfect repreſentations 
of theſe immutable eſſences of things, in the fluc- 
tuating objects of the material world, which are fo 
little ſteady and permanent, that they often change 
their nature and properties, even- while we view 
and examine them”. Beſide this, our ſenſes 
themſelves are liable to innumerable diforders; 
and unleſs we are conſtantly on the watch, never 
fail to deceive us. Hence the continual errors 
in our judgments of men and things; hence the 
improper ends we purſue; hence the very inade- 
quate means by which we ſeek to attain them; 
hence, in one word, all the errors and miſery of 
life. Yet even in this degraded ſtate, to which 
men were condemned for paſt offences, their hap- 
pineſs ceaſes not to be an object of care to the 
Deity. As none can riſe ſo high, none can fink 


ſo low, as to eſcape the eye and arm of the Al- 


mighty v. The divine Providence obſerves and 
regulates the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt, of 
its productions. But the good of the part being 
ſubordinate to that of the whole, it is neceſſary 
that each individual ſhould be rewarded or puniſhed, 
in proportion as he fulfils the taſk aſſigned him. 
It is by the performance of his duty alone, that 
man can regain the favour of his Maker *”; for 


97 Phædo, Timaus, &c. 93 Phzdo, p. 31. & Repub. I. v. 
99 De Legibus. 100 Eutyphron. 
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it is d2:ulous to think that this ineſtimable bene- 
fit can be purchaſed by rich preſents and expenſive 
facrifices. Religion cannot be a traffic of intereſt ***. 
What can we offer to the gods, which they have 
not firſt beſtowed on us? Will they thank us for 
reſtoring their own gifts? It is abſurd to think it. 
To pleaſe the Divinity, we muſt obey his will con- 
cerning us; nor can we comply with the purpoſe of 
our creation, and fulfil our deſtiny, without aſpiring 
at thoſe noble powers with which we were origi- 
nally endowed *** ; and which, even in our preſent 
degenerate ſtate, it 1s ſtill poſſible, by proper dili- 
gence, to recover“. 

Our ſenſes give us information of external ob- 
Jes, which are ſtored up in the memory, and va- 
riouſſy combined by the imagination ***. But it is 
remarkable that thoſe ideas, thus acquired and re- 
tained, have the power of ſuggeſting others far 
more accurate and perfect than themſelves, and 
which, though excited by material objects, cannot 
be derived from them, unleſs (which is impoſſible) 
the effect were more beautiful and perfect than the 


cauſe. That we poſſeſſed, in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, 


thoſe ideas which modern philoſophers refer by an 
eaſy ſolution to the powers of generalization and 
abſtraction , Plato thought evident from the 

facility 


10 Repub. I. ii. p-. 100, & ſeqq. 

102 Minos, p. 510. Timzus, p. 500. 

193 Repub. l. v. 

104 Theatet. p. $5, & ſeqq. & Philem. 184, & ſeqq. 

105 The ancients were not ignorant of this philoſophy. Sim- 
plicius, ſpeaking of the origin of intelligible — or ideas, in 

Vox. III. LI the 
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8 CHAP. facility with which we recalled them. Of this 
— he gave an example in Meno's ſlave, who, when 


properly queſtioned by Socrates, eaſily recollected 


and explained many properties of numbers and 


figures, although he had never learned the ſciences 
of arithmetic and geometry“ According to 
Plato, therefore, all ſcience conſiſted in remi- 
niſcence, in recalling the nature, proportions, and 
relations of thofe uniform and unchangeable ef. 
ſences, about which the human mind had originally 
been converſant, and after the model of which 
all created things were made. "Theſe intel- 
lectual forms, comprehending the true eſſences of 
things, were the only proper objects of ſold and 
permanent ſcience '*?; their fluctuating repreſen- 
the human mind, ſays, mſn exsNovrig aura © Tai; Y mat 
xaTa iavra viifnoape: 4 We ourſelves, abſtracting them in our 


thoughts, have, by this abſtraction, given them an exiſtence in thera 
ſelves.” Simp. in Præd. p. 27. 


106 Menon. p. 344» 
107 Ibid. 


108 Repub. J. vi. 
109 Ex H,, ſcience, in oppoſition to da, opinion. The ma- 


terial world he called v0 dogage, that of which the knowledge ad- 


mitted of probability only. Repub, I. v. The ideas of Plato, 
which, according to that philoſopher, formed the ſole objects of real 
and certain knowledge, were powerfully combated-by his ſcholar and 
rival Ariſtotle, Yet the Jatter, who was ſo ſharp-ſighted to the faults 
of Plato, never accuſes him of maintaining the ſeparate and inde. 
pendent exiſtence of intellectual forms. The obſcure paſſage in 
Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics, p. 201, which has been conſtrued into ſuch 
an accuſation, means nothing more, than that Socrates regarded the 
Ta xa i, general ideas, as differing in no reſpect from our no- 
tions.of the genera and ſpecies of things ; whereas Plato made a di- 


Minction between them, aſſerting theſe ideas to have exiſted in the 


divine 
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tatives in the material world, the ations and vir- 
tues of men, the order and beauty viſible in the 
univerſe, were only ſo far real and ſubſtantial as 
they correſponded to their divine archetypes**?; but 
as this correſpondence never became complete, the 
examination of the periſhing objects of ſenſe could 
only afford us unſteady and uncertain notions, 
fleeting and fugitive like themſelves ***. From 
theſe obſervations, Plato thought it evident, that 
the duty and happineſs of men conſiſted in with- 


drawing themſelves from the material, and ap- 


divine intelle& before the creation, &c. as explained in the text, 
Ariſtotle diſcuſſes the doQririe of ideas more perſpicuouſly in his 
Ethics to Nichomachus, 1. i. c. vi. He regards them as mere fictions 
of the fancy, and the knowledge founded on them as altogether vi- 
ſionary. ** The idea of good,” he obſerved, might be applied to 
ſabſtances, as the Deity, the mind of man; to qualities, as the vir - 
tues; to quantity, as mediocrity; to time, as the juncture or nick 
of time; in ſhort, through all the categories. There is not, there. 
fore, any one general idea of good common to all theſe, Were 


there one idea, the ſame in all, there could he but one ſcience reſpect- 


ing it, But there are many, phyſic, gymnaſtie, the military art, &c. 
which all have ſome good in view. Things are good in themſelves, 
or good as means to an end. But even thoſe things which are ulti- 
mately good, as wiſdom, honour, pleaſure, are not comprehended 
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under any one definition of good, though diſtinguiſhec by the ſame e 


epithet from ſome analogy or reſemblance, as the underſianding is call« 
ed the eye of the mind. If there is any ſuch general idea, it is ſurely 
incapable of being applied to any practical uſe ; not as a model, 
otherwiſe the arts and ſciences, all of which have ſome good in view, 
would continually have this model before them. Yet they all negle& 
it, and juſtly 3 for what benefit could they derive from this abſtract 
idea? A phyſician, for inſtance, contemplates not health in that ge- 
neral manner, but the health of man, or rather of a particular man, 
who happens to be his patient; for with individuals only his art is 
concerned.“ | 5 | 
110 Parmen. P. 140. mu Repub, I. vii. 
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proaching the intellectual world, to which their 


3 ovn natures were more congenial. To promote 
this purpoſe was the great aim of his philoſophy. 


If we were deceived by the ſenſes, he obſerved, 


that we were ſtill more fatally endangered by the 


paſſions, thoſe flimſy fails of the mind, which were 
expanded and agitated by every varying guſt of 
imagined good or evil *'*, The pains and plea- 
ſures of the body were all of a mixed kind, and 
nearly allied to each other. The God who ar- 
ranged the world, deſirous to unite and incor- 


porate theſe ſeemingly oppoſite natures, had at 


leaſt joined their ſummits ; for pleaſure was no- 
thing elſe but a rapid ceſſation of pain; and the 
livelieſt of our bodily enjoyments were preceded 
by uneaſineſs, and followed by languor “ . To 
illuſtrate the neceſſity of governing with a ſtrong 


hand the appetites and paſſions, Plato compared the 


ſoul to a little republic, compoſed of different fa- 
culties or orders *'*. The judging or reaſoning fa- 
culty, juſtly entitled to the ſupremacy, was ſeated, 


as in a firm citadel, in the head; the ſenſes were 


its guards and ſervants; the various deſires and af- 
fections were bound to pay it obedience. 


Of theſe defires, which were all of them the na- 
tural ſubjects of the . ruling faculty, Plato diſtin- 
guiſhed two orders, ever ready to rebel againſt their 


112 Repub. p. 134. & Phæd. p. 26. 

113 Phedrus. 

114 Phed. Philem. 1 75c8 I. ii. p. 262, & ſeqq. 
115 Re pub. I. iv. 
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are founded in pride and reſentment, or in what: 


the ſchoolmen called the ĩraſcible part of the ſoul***; 
and were ſeated in the breaſt. The ſecond n 
ſiſted of thoſe paſſions which are founded in the 
love of pleaſure, or in what the ſchoolmen called the 
concupiſcible **7 part of the foul, and were ſeated 
in the belly, and inferior parts of the body. Theſe 
different orders, . though commonly at variance 
with each other, were alike dangerous to the pub» 
lic intereſt, and unleſs reſtrained by the wiſdom and 
authority of their ſovereign, muſt inevitably plunge 
the little republic of man into the utmoſt diſorder 
and miſery **. 

Yet, according to Plato, both theſe ſets of pat. 
ſions were, in the preſent ſtate of things, neceſſary 
parts of our conſtitution; and, when properly re- 
gulated, became very uſeful ſubjects. The iraſ- 
cible aſſerted our rank and dignity, defended us 
againſt injuries, and when duly informed and tem- 
pered by reaſon, taught us with becoming forti- 


tude to deſpiſe dangers and death, in purſuit of 


what is honourable and virtuous. The concupiſ- 
cible provided for the ſupport and neceſſities of the 
body ; and, when reduced to ſuch ſubmiſſion as to 
reject every gratification not approved by reaſon, 
gave riſe to the virtue of temperance. Juftice 


116 The To boosts of Plato. 
17 The To ri Of Plato. Both are included under what 


Plato and Ariftotle call the c:x7ixo», the ſeat of the defires and 


paſſions, 
13 Ibid. p. 254. 
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took place, according to Plato, when reaſon. di- 
rected and paſſion obeyed, and when each paſſion 


- performed its proper office, and acknowledged due 


reſpect towards its ſuperior. In the ſtrength, acute- 
neſs, and perfection of the ruling faculty, con- 
ſiſted the virtue of prudence, the great ſource and 
principle of all other virtues, without which tem- 
perance, fortitude, and even juſtice itſelf, were 
nothing but empty ſhadows, that deluded the ig- 
norant vulgar. In the exerciſe of prudence or 
wiſdom, man reſembled his Maker, and contem- 
plated thoſe intellectual forms, which taught him to 
diſcern with certainty the ends proper to be pur- 
ſued, and the means neceſſary to attain them. 
The wife man compares the mind with the body, 
eternity with time, virtue with pleaſure. He thus 
learns to deſpiſe the inferior parts of his nature, to 
defy its. pains, to diſdain its pleaſures. Without 
attaining this true eleyation of mind, he never can 
be virtuous or happy, ſince whoever depends on 


| the body, muſt conſider death as an evil, the fear 


of which can only be overcome by ſome greater 
terror; ſo that in him who is not truly wiſe, for- 
titude itſelf muſt be the child of timidit y. In 
the ſame manner, his pretended moderation and 
temperance will ſpring from the impure ſource of 
the oppoſite vices. He will deny himſelf ſome 
pleaſures, to attain others which he regards as more 
valuable, and will ſubmit to ſmall pains to avoid 
the greater . He thus continues through life, 


19 Repub, I. vi. nne Phd, p. 26, & ſeqq- 


exchan- 
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exchanging one trifle for another; a traffic which CHAR 
never can enrich him, while he rejects wiſdom, the 
only precious merchandiſe. 

But the temple of wiſdom is, according to Cauſes of 
Plato, ſituate on a rock, which few men have the e der- 


ſity of 
ſtrength to aſcend **'. This difference of ability moral che- 


proceeds from various cauſes: 1. At their crea- 
tion, all minds were not alike excellent and per- 
fect“ *. 2. They were not alike criminal during 
their pre- exiſtent ſtate . 3. The groſs bodies 
which they now inhabit are variouſly moulded, 
ſome being too ſtrong, others too weak, and very 
few in juſt harmony with the divine principle by 
which they are animated ***. 4. Early inſtitution 
and example occaſion great differences among 
them. Such, indeed, is the power of education 
and habit, that the errors and crimes of men are | 
leſs chargeable on thoſe who commit them, than | 
on their parents, guardians, and inftruftors *** ; 

and it ſeems hardly poſſible for thoſe who have the 

misfortune to be born in a licentious age and 

country, to attain wiſdom and virtue. Even when | 
the moſt favourable circumſtances unite, the mind | 
muſt ſtill, however, have a tendency to degene- | 
rate, while united with matter . The body, 
therefore, muſt be continually exerciſed and ſub- 
dued by the gymnaſtic, the ſoul muſt be purified 
and ennobled by philoſophy. Without ſuch at- 
tention, men can neither reach the perfection of 


| 
| 
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121 Repub, 1, vi. p. 74. | 122 Phædrus. 
123 Ibid. 124 Timæus. 125 Ibid, 
155 Thid, p. 484. & Repub. paſſim. 
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CHAP. their nature, or, when they have reached it, main- 
[ tain that elevated poſt, from which they look down 
with compaſſion on the errors and miſery of their 


fellow- creatures . 


Plato's In the deſcription of his imaginary ſage, Plato 
lage. employs the colours which were afterwards bor- 
rowed by the Stoics and Epicureans. Bur neither 

of theſe ſects, as will appear hereafter, were ſo 

well entitled as the Platoniſts, to boaſt their philo- 
ſophical happineſs, and to aſſert their ſuperiority 

Immorta. to the viciflitudes of time and fortune. Plato was 
-» ag the... the firſt philoſopher who ſupported the doctrine of 
a future ſtate, by arguments that ſeemed ſufficient 

to convince intelligent and thinking men. From 
the properties of mind, he inferred the ſimplicity - 

and indeſtructibility of the ſubſtance in which they 

reſide ***, He deſcribed the mental powers with 

an eloquence that Cicero“ and Buffon“ have 

not been able to ſurpaſs. And ſince he regarded 

the ſoul as the principle of life and motion, he 

thought it abſurd to ſuppoſe that the diſeaſes and 

death of the body ſhould take from this principle 

fuch qualities as it effentially poſſeſſed in itſelf, 

and accidentally communicated to matter. Tt 

State of Was his firm perſuaſion, that according to the em- 

1 ployment of its rational and moral powers, the ſoul, 
after its ſeparation from the body, would be raiſed 


117 Timzus, p. 484, & Repub. paſſim. 

123 Phædo, p. 25, & ſeqq. 

129 See Cicer, de Offi:. 1, i, & paſſim. 

13% Buffon ſur Homme. 131 Phzdo, 
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to a higher, or depreſſed. t to a lower ſtate of CEA AP, 
_ 


exiſtence CO 
This belief, which raiſed his hopes t to a higher His re- 


ſcene, gave him not, however, that contempt, Publie. 
affected by a very different claſs of philoſophers, _ 
for the periſhing affairs of the preſent world. 
Like ſome others of the ſcholars of Socrates, he 
traced the plan of a perfect commonwealth; though 
his work, known by that title, as has been juſtly 
obſerved by a great genius '**, is rather a treatiſe 
of education than a ſyſtem of policy. The real 
republic of Plato is contained in his books of 
laws, in which he explains, with no leſs acuteneſs . 
than elegance, the origin and revolutions of civil 
ſociety, and traces the plan of a republic mean 
reſembling the Spartan model. | 

His practical morality, which he 1 from Genius 
Socrates, is profuſely ſcattered through his dia- and cha- 
logues; and in his own times, Plato was not con- Plate. 
ſidered as that viſionary ſpeculatiſt which he has 
appeared to later ages. His ſcholars, Ariſtony- 
mus, Phormio, and Eudoxus, were ſucceſſively 
ſent by him to regulate the republics of the Ar- 
cadians, Elians, and Cnidians ***, at the earneſt 
requeſt of thoſe communities. From Xenocrates, 
another of his diſciples, Alexander deſired rules 
for good government“ . The fame of Ariſtotle 


13: Phezdrus, & Phædo, paſſim. 
133 The Epicureans. 
« Non res humanæ, perituraque regna,” GEORG, 
Of this more below. | 
134 Rouſſeau in his Emile. 
115 Plutarch. ad verſ. Colot. Epicur. 136 Idem. ibid. 
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CHAP. js well known; and it will afterwards appear how 

XXII. * . o * 

moch he was indebted to a writer, whoſe opinions 
he often combated with ſeeming reluctance, and 


real ſatisfaction. Plato united warmth of fancy 
with acuteneſs of underſtanding, and is equally emi- 
nent for the power of combining images, and that 
of diſtinguiſhing ideas. Yet, when compared with 
his maſter Socrates, his genius will appear more 
ſubtile and fagacious. He wanted that patient 
fpirit of obſervation which diſtinguiſhed the. illuf- 
trious ſage, who in all his reaſonings kept facts ever 
in his view, and at every ſtep he made, looked back 
with wary circumſpection on experience. Accom- 
panied by this faithful guide, Socrates trod ſecurely 
the paths of truth and nature ; but his adventurous 
diſciple, truſting to the wings of fancy, often ex- 


patiates in imaginary worlds of his own creation. 
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